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BEEF ABERgU m BA Ll'l’TfiRATTJEE PRANgAISE 

l‘Att L£on VAM,fiia 

Lie friiu^ais eel lo prodttit do tvoia dWmoiita essouLiels iiui inirenti 
pluaiours 8i6cl[is pour fusionnor i lo roJiianieuie, lo chrisUiiuisme et 
lo gormoijismo. Los ptoniiires niAuifeBUitions liUdraii'es do la 
uouvollo hiugUQ fuTOut dcs cluuasons, le$ chansons de gestes, JoiiL la 
plus cdl6lro, La Ghmson de Moland, pout 6tre coneiddrdo oommo lo 
v<5ril.ablo point de ddpart do la littdraturo lVan 9 aiB 0 . Ces podmea, 
deatinds odldbror dos exploits guorriors, aoront bionldfc suivia do 
Vapparitioii do k podsio narrative, pv\iB nows nssislorons ii 
rairraiiohiHSoinont do la pvoso, exui vioudm mauifesLer ea vitality 
dttua lea lomauH bretous ot lea i-doila do Villoliardoiun. 

Lo XIX® siklo, e’esi la pdriodo des troiibadours, doe brouvdrcs, 
dcs cours d’ninour oi\ la foinmo eat loine, oil olio ox)porte boh 
ohrti’ino ot sou Bouriro. Nous avone tilors uno edrio do romans aur 
I’antiquild, dcs rouiauB grccs ot byzantioa, des romans d’aventurea 
(romans brotoiis), les Lais do Mario do Jranco, les premiiros com- 
pilations podtiquoB sur Tristan, Poroovol, Gauvaiu, Lancolot du 
Lac, oLc., los faldiaux, puis Lc lloimn de la Mose, po^mo lout profane, 
qui vienl rojotor dans Tombro la podsio chovaleresquo. 

Au XIII®siiolo GcoHroy do Villohai'douiu, le prouiior ohroni- 
quour frauQais, nous uorro avoo naivobd ot giandour rexpddiUon ii 
laquollo il particqm pour k GonguUe ds Gov&tavdi.wpU. Tin peu 
plus lard lo siro do Joinvillo, fidMo compaguou cle Saint-Louis, 
nouB donuo daua ses M4moires uu rdcit dmu et colord dcs dvdne- 
monts qui so pass^ronl do son toraps. 

MoBsiro iTohan Froissart, I’liistoricu do k guoire de cent ans, 
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pavalt enauiLe. II uoua expose dans sii Chroniqx(,e In vio 1(5011(110 (30 
tfiilitaitG d\i XIY® aiiole. II eat le miroii’ oi\ so refli to toiiO lo uioyou- 
(Ige. Lisez'le, voua le U-ouverea toujonre exact, Lonjoura vfti['i6, ton- 
joura want; dans fics admimbles descriptions. Quolc[UC8 (jorivnina 
biillent alois d’na vif dclat. C‘est Chi’lstijic do I’iaan, uuo fommo 
pofefce, clout les vers sent pleins de grAeo ot do d(51iofito8HOj ot qui 
ddfendifc la cause des femmea attcMjudee par Jean de Slouug. O'caO 
Alain Charbier, lequel, vivement 6in.u des malhoiu's do la Trauco 
npris le dt^aastre d'Aziucourt, contribuo par son dloquonco (\ rolovor 
le courage de sea concitoyena, ct dont Zc Qitadvilcgo invcciif pout 
etre considdi'^ commo la pure manifestation du pabrioiiamo ot do 
I'honneur national. C'eai Euetaolio Deachamps. O’ost onUn Olivier 
Basselin, qui, foulon de eon mdtior, improvise, lo vervo eu main, cos 
oliansons leequelles, si couuues sous le nom do Vaua) de Virr,, sortjut 
rorigine du vaudeville. 

Nous no aaurions quitter cetto dpoque sans rappelor iju'apris les 
Miracles, auxquols ile sucoAcl^reut, les Myst^ros eurent nnc grniiclo 
vogue pendant la iiioyen-ftge, ot niurqueut lo coinmoncomout du 
tlr^iitEc tragique moderno. La premifero roxn'dsontatiou on bvnguo 
vulgaiiQ date du XI® sitole : oest Za AT^sth'e dcs 7^icvffi's JoUes ct dcB 
Vierges sages. Les mystferea, qui devinreut do plus on pUm riohoa 
Ob nombreux pendant les sifccles suivantg, itaiont lo privilfrgfi 
excluaif des OoufiArios de la Passion. Plus tortl, les Olerca do la 
Basoche erd^renfc uu genre nouveau, loa Morality's, qui coiibouait on 
gemie la corn6die. Itt la sotie, petit pofeine lyriquo dca IrouviJi’os 
ot des Jongleurs, so transforme, & la fin du moyon-figo, tm tliiifitm 
dramabique avec lea Enfants-saua-souci, ruunion do jouuos artiatos 
parisiens, dout le obef in-enait lo tilro do Priuco des boLh. Qumit 
aux farces, autre tmnsfoiuiation des aucions myfltftiQa, duut low plus 
cdUbres sQut L’ Archer de Hagneloi ot VAroeat I'alclin, olios bon- 
tinueronb k occiiper le Ib^aire jiis(iu’ait eieola do Louis XIV. 

le si^ole s'liouore do trots graudes figiu'cs; Ohavlos 
d Oi'I*ians, Frauqois Villon ot Commiuos. I.o promior, Oharles 
( Orleans, fail prisoumer it la bfttaillo d'Aziiicourt ct emmomi on 
i ngleterre, clmrmo les loisira de aa captiviU par la culture ties 
UeUGb-lettres, el nous kieae des po6sies qui so disLiiiguonb pnr lour 
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grCico, 111 boaulij do la ibrmo, ol uue liouimiso proporLiou daua I9 
(IdvoloppouiouL do la iJOUBdo. l^loiu do relief, lo langage colorii de 
■\^illon expi’imo dea souUmonla vruifl. II loiupt uvee la froide 
iilldgorio du moycu4ge ol Ze Grand Testament monlre quo la podsie 
fraiK^fiiao ao trauaformo : do g^uiimlo, ello dovieufc persouuelle, Aveo 
Oomnuncs, iioua voyous lo dmmo dans Vhiatoiro, nous aasistoug la 
luUo oulro Louia XI, qui ddfeud la causo do rimitd frauijaise, el 
Ohiirlea do Bourgoguo, dernior champion do reaprit fdodal qui va 
diapaiuUi'o. loi, plus do xiicils do tournois, ui do batailles, mais 
la ci’iliqiio dos fuila, robsorvation ol la vue claire dcs grands 
poUlvqwna. Coiwmmoa i\m\\gv\ro aovwoWo Watoiro. 

Poux grauda fails so i>rodmaenb an XVI« 8i6ole : la ronaisaauco 
dea lotU’os ol la rc^fonuo roligiouee. Mais on ynmeo la reuniasnneo 
uo so produit pas uusai rnpidomeub qu'on lialio, car olio so resaenb 
dos ugitalioua qui troublaioul oucoro lo pays. « Alors,'' dil Peinogeob, 
" oeux qui pousoul oouuaiesoul pen Tart d’dovir© ; ceux qui onltiveiil 
riii'l d'dcrii’o no aougoal gu6ro8 i\ ponscr.” Cortes on Irouve h. cette 
•ipoquo dos dorivaius d'uu raro talent ; mais ils out chaoun sa langue 
propj'o, ol il n'y a pus choz oux dc forinos nniversolles eb communes 
tons. promior, c’csl OWmcul Marot, favori du roi Francois 1“^ 
i5b do Mai’guorito, sa sccur, qui alloiul la jMjrfccbion dans rdplbro 
fiiiniliko ol surtoul dans I’dpigrammo. A seize nus, iudignd yiix los 
atrooiids quo Blonlmoroncy oomniol ^ Bordeaux, La Bodlie doril 
soil JJisiiQuv6 svr la StrvUuds'Volo'iUaifC. Bodin, dans son Uvie La 
JtiljjuUifiue, so inoniro philosopho ol hommo d’dlab. Jacques 
Auij^ol, lo braduotour do Hutaixxue ol do Longus, transformo oes 
a\Ltours ol, les ualuralisaut presquu, onrichil noire langue dos iddes 
antiques. Montaigne, dans BO 0 Essais, d’uu style si richo, si imagd, 
doiino un traild do moralo gdndralo. Eabelais doril sa Vie de 
Gimjaniua ct de Tantagruel, quo La Bruytro juge " un mousbrueux 
assouihlage d’uno morale fino ol ingdiiiouse ol d’uno sale corrupbion ; 
oh il oat mauvais, il pusso bien loin an dolK du pile i o’oat le oViaxmG 
do 111 Gauaillo ; ou il esl bon, il va jusqu’fl I’oxquis ot h I'excelleut : 
il pout 6tro lo mots dos plus delioats,” Calvin dddie i\ Fran 9 ois 
son Institution dc la Jlcligionchriticnne, ceuvro la plus iuq)oi*Lanto 
qu’oul ououre produito la Kdforino roligieuse, el dans laquelle la 
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piosQ fraii 9 Qia 6 commauce >t preudro sou vdritablo carftcl^re. 
Eonsard et la pl6iade tentent leur rdfosme Utt^i'niiG; eu n\^\m 
temps que surgisaeut uue qiiaatitd de pauiphlots ot de Biitires, dout 
la principale, la Satife 7.i4nippd6f eat h, la fois iiii pamphletj uuo 
com^die efc un coup dMtafc. Quant aux m^nioirea, longuo en eefc la 
s^rie. Apr^s ceux du Olmalien' sans penr et sans reproohc Merits 
par aon Loi/al SsTviteur, voici lea Gominentaires du favouclio 
cabholique Blaise de Monfcluc, quo Hemy IV appolait la J^iUe du 
soldai ; voici lea Mimoifes de Ia Noue, de Ootigny, de Bi‘aut6ino, de 
Marguerite de Valois, premiere femme do Henry IV ; IJli/lai de la 
loanee sous II de Hegnier do In Plnuolio, Vllistoire 

wmerselU et lea Mimoires de d’Aubignd, lo Journal do Piorro do 
I'Estoile, ySistoire de Jacques Auguste de Thou, oto. 

Eu somme la langue fmnqaiee ft ddjk ntioint un degrd do 
precision, une richesse d'expressions tels quo rdtnmger Ini ruud 
hommage et que nous voyons Charlee-Quiut In ddolnror Innguo 
dMtab; plus tard, k partir de la Confdronco de Niui6giio, tons lea 
peuples de I’Europe so servirout du franqaia pour In iddivctiou des 
trait^s interuationaux. 

Malherbe, avec lequel oommenco lo XVII® sibole, jouo \m I’Cle 
conaiddrable comme rdformateur du framjais. II a lo oulto do In 
langue, et la sdvdriti de ses prdceples lui vaut d’diio appold lo 
" tyran dea mo ts et dea syllabee.” Son grand nidriio eat d'avoir posd 
et impost lea principes de la versilicafcion et de la langue podtiquo. 
Mathurin Begnier, dans ses satires, excelle h peiadro los mcours ot 
les personnages de son dpoquo, et le portrait qu'il trace do Mdcclte, 
la vieille hypocrite, eat d'un maltre dcrivain, Baoan cdl6bro la vio 
oliampStro. Voituie bidlle dans la po(iai 0 fugitive cb, pariui los 
beaux esprits dea melles, nous voyons on preiuik’o ligno, i\ c6t\5 do 
lui, Balzac et Benserade. L’Hdtel do Mamhonillet doviout In 
premiere institution litl^raire riiguli^srement orgnuisdo eu li'rauco, 
et I 0 cardinal de Eiohelieu fait signer les letties-pateutes qui 
orient I’Acad^mie franqaise. Pierre Oorueille rdvolutioimo lo 
thd^tre. Avec Ze Gid il fixe la langue da la tmgddie ; avee Le 
MentcHiVt cella de la com^die. Son Sov8.ee eat plein de viguour, 
d’oiigiualit^, et Cinna est consid&d oouuue un ohof-d‘couvro. Le 
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XHscoit'PS SUV let M^iJiode et lea MidMutious do Descartes sent des 
jaeiToilles de style. Mduftge, ot Vaugolfis dans ses Eerm'gues mv 
la Laugm fran^aise, coubribuGnfc h. perfeotionner notre languo. De 
son c6td, La Rochefoucauld, dons ses Memmes ou Edjlexions 
Tiiorales, aide h former’ lo goAt de la nation, liii donner un esprit 
de jusLeese et de prtlcigioji. La Bruy^ro ne dit quo des v^rib^s 
ordinairea dana sea Ga/racth-es, maia U trace ees portraite aveo taut 
do vigueur, tant de conoision, d’originalitd de style, qii’ou ue lea 
oublie plus quand on lea a lus. Pascal publie ses Pvoviiiciales, qua 
sonb des modMes dMloquonce, ot ses Pensks sont d’une puissance 
philosophique incomparable. Riche d’espxit, Cyrano do Bergerao 
a des traits comiques, de Timagination ; ob Scarron, lo critique 
molicieux, iuvento lo genre burlesque. L‘ce«vre de Eoileau est 
faibe do bon sons, do goflt, do r6gularii6 ; dans lea Batins nous 
■joyous 1 q critique ; dans L’Art poitiguc, qui lui a vain lo nom de 
" Ldgielutour du Parnaase," nous trouvons un code de la littdmture ; 
et dana Xa Lutnn I’auteur arrive t la perfection de Tart des vers. 
Obaervateur profond, moraliste, (iorivain hors pair, MoIi6re reste 
inimitable. II eat lo poiutre lo plus exact de la vie de Tliomme, 
dont il nous expose lo caracl6ro ot los passions dans des comiidiea 
dorites d’un stylo vif, notvoux, puissant ot colors. Xe Mmnt7mpe, 
Tart^fc, Les Painmessamntcs,L*Avare,Xt3l^kuusas ndiouUa sont 
quolquea-unes doa petlea qui brilleiib dane son theatre si riche ot ai 
varid. Paul do Gondi, cardinal do Eotz, esfc rhietoricu do la 
Prondc; ot St-Simon dcrit des U^nioms, cpii ne soront inipriinds 
qu’en 1820. Jean do la Fontaine, "fleur do I'ceprit gaulois, avco 
un parfum d'antiquitd " a dit Gdruzez, oat lo plus simple, le moins 
prdtentieux do nos poites. Ses Goiites U Nomelks pouvont friser 
la licouco, ila no choqnenb pas Vespvit, tant le " bonhomme ” met de 
linesao, de ddlicatesse dans le rdcit. Quant k sea Mies, la vie cn 
action, elles sonb couvre originalo ot impdrisaable. Madame de la 
Fayotte, aveo La Pn7iecs8& de Clhves, Iraneforme la loman, tandis que 
son amie, Madame do Sdvignd, trace ses Latins, magnifique monu- 
ment du genre ^pistoloiro, ofi se reflate lo tableau des mceurs et do 
la sooidtd du XVII® sifeole. Au thiMttre Jean Racine rfegne ou 
maibre iucontestd, et ses trag^M A'nAA'Ow.ague, Sriimmous, 
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BMnice, Mithridaic, :Sst]i&\ PUdra, Athalie, m couidaio Pcs 
Plaideurs, atteigneafc -ane p\^i8SftwcAi <iu^a I’liomma 

auraifc de la peine a surpnseer. L’EgEso galliciine a ftussi cles 
gloires Hfct^raiiea: Boaswefc loiese dee cUefs-tVcouvi-e de style ot 
d'^loiiuence, ooaime sou Discotm sur VJIistoifc nninrsellc ot sea 
OrttiaoTis f'U'fihhvcs. Boutdaloue sMlivo au preniier rang par sea 
Sermons. Lo p6re Malebranche, in^taphysicieu eb luornlisto, 
publie sou livi’6 Pa PecJievche de la P^td. Eldcliier prononco son 
Orctison fuTidbre de Tiivennc. Edn^lon attache son noin an TtciUq 
de VEducation des Filles^ aux Dialogues des J^Iorts, an Tdlimague; 
eb Massillon enfin ne exaint pas de rival it son Petit CaHtne. 

Un grand gdnic domine lo XVIII® aificlo ; on poniTnit prostpua 
dire qu’il le repi’^sentei Voltaire, h. qui tent est fivniilior, biatoivo, 
Htt^rafcnre, thMfcre, philosophio, ot qui brillo on tout. Sou 
Sistiirt de C/icmIcs XII eat uvi modUat ses Ug^tvea flouC do 
beaucoup sup^rieures &. cellos do sea contemporains, ot iiii tbddti’O 
ses tragedies, (Xdipe, Brutus, Zdive, Ahire, Mdropc, Makomeiy 
SimiramU et TanerkU, sout des erdationa pnissautes, aniindesj 
^monvantes o(i I’^loquouce d^borde. Marmoutol ol La Ilarpo, 
disciples do Voltaire, ne sont qn’un reflet de lour proteotonr. Jonn 
Baptiste Bousseau se reoommande pour rimrinonio ot lo rliythmo 
deaeavers. Gi'eaaetdonneXcjlfrfcAaui; Birou, Lo AT^irowiarn'e. I^o 
Sage, qui peint lea faiblea&es luimaines dansLcDidbU ioi^o2i£V,pr(5aojito 
le type du roman de cavactine dans Gil Bine. Louis Enoiue i5crit dos 
Mimoifes oil il retrace la vio de eon pfero. Bolliu publio imo 
Ilistoiro etneienne. Beruardiu dc St -Fierro produit uii chcl- 
iViEuvre littdraire dans le rouiau ai simple, si poiitiquOj Paul ol 
Virginic. Montesquieu signs dca pages iuoubliahles do liauto 
pbilosophie : lee Letirespenanes ; D’Es^l des Zois ob lea Considdra- 
Hons su7‘ les Causes de la GrwixdevA' ct de la Dicadenoe dcs Boinaius. 
I^ar sea id^es philosophiques, Jeau-Jacquea Boussean fait pres- 
sentu' I'approche de la Eevolution franqaise; VICmile, qui cat Itt 
ddclaratiou des droits de I’eufanfc, est uu nppel aux vovtus do la 
fainille; Xe Oonivat social part de ce principe quo "rhojumo cat iid 
litre ; la passion delate dans les pages etiucelantes do Xrt KowulU 
et les Co'iifessioiis donneufc I’imagc vraio du gdiiio do duun- 
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Jacques. Carou do Boaumarcliaia Mb jouor au th^fltro le Barbie 
dQ Sdvillc; ijuis, la suite d'liii proems fameiix, il imprime des 
Jlfdmoim jiidioiaii'GB, couvro d’dloquouco, d’espiit, de verve et de 
bon sons. Buffon conBOcro sa idiimo ob sii brillante imagination i\ 
Tanalyeo do 1ft nature. Los descriptions de VEistoin mturcUe 
sont dca peinburcs vivantes on mdnio temps quo lo stylo noble, 
pur, GSt toujours digno do celui qiii disait, lora do sn rdcoption fi, 
rAenddniio : " I-c stylo cot riiomino ludmo." Diderot, Tun des plus 
puiaaanta esprits do cotto dpoquo, con^.oit, oxdouto ot mfene ii. bonne 
fin I'inimonso travail qu’eat VBneycloj^ddio, it laquollo collaborent 
lea pbilosoplies Oondillfto, Ilolvdtius, d'llolbaob, ob pour laquelle 
d’Alemboi’b dorib aon beau Dmovn piilimnain, qui aerb de prdfaco 
i\ roeiuTo ot ou trace le plan. L'abbd Brdvoat, liietorion de la 
passion, nous 16guo sa Manon ZIcscawA Lo siiclo va flniv. II 
sonible quo lea troubles rdvolubioimairos dou’ent Eloigner les 
osprifca do touto littdraturo. Ermur. Au luomenb jn6mo oii la 
guerre ost ddolardo A rAutricho, Rougeb do Lislo so inanifeste ; il 
iiuproviaa sou inagnifquo Ohmt de Omre de V Annie dv, 
qui, plus counu sous le litre do La, MandllaiBC, va foiro lo tour de 
TEuropo ot dovonir I’liymno national dos Erangais. 

Dis son aurorc lo XIX" siftclo poss^de deux graads dcrivwDs, 
D'abord la teonno do Bfcaol-ltolBioin, fdlo do Ncokox et type de 
I’esprit frangais, luontro touto so. sonsibilitd dans lo roman 
Del'pMna ot glorifio la fommo moclorno ot I'ltalio dons Gorinfie. 
L’autro, Chatoauluiand, cldvoloppo toutoB Joa grllcos dii style dans 
Zfi Gdnic du OhrUHanimCt ou oxcito rndmii’ation do sos contom- 
porains duns Atala, Rind, Las Martyrs ot Lc Levnin des Ahenoerages, 
Sous rEmpiro, Jacques Dolillo, I’dldgant tiiiducbour dea Qdorgigues, 
csb lo uialtro do rdcolo do la podsie descriptive. Puis voici Brillat- 
Sfivariu, qui prouvo, par La Pliymlogie da GoUt, quo la littdrature 
rend attrayant indmo iin traitd do gastronomic. Henri Beyle, 
lui, sous lo psoudonyino do Stendhal, livre carriiro A touto son 
originalitd dans Bmgc ct Mir. Los publioistes et lea liomiues d'dtafc 
out alors des roprdseutants romarquablos comme Alexis de Tooqiie> 
viUo, doiit ou adiniro la scienoe ob les quaJitds dans Le SysUme 
fdnitmtiain aux Unis ob dans La BdraocTaUe en Amdrig^ue. 
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Paul Louis Courier se fait une spdcialit^ du pamphlet ot sou 
Pam^phUt des PmpUeU esfc regard^ comme le modblo du goni'o. 
Parth^Mony, k la foia polite et hommo poUtigue, fldtrit olmque 
semame. dana la fameuae ififw^sjoumal en vers, lo gouvernomout 
de Louis-Philippe. P^xanger, celui qui " no voufc xien febve;’ oLoieit 
la chanson qu’il mdtamorphoae on un genro nouveau eb daua 
laquelle il chants k patrie, le penple, la Hbei'td, on couvxo do 
ridicule iWien regime. HonortS de Etazue, aurnomuni " lo cotao 
de la littiSrafcure " par sea ndinixatenxa enthouaiaaloa, xdv61o sea 
quaUtda ds grand romanciernveciia Peau d$ Chagrin. MaLiSrialkLo, 
imbu des id(ies despotiques, conteur ploin de verve ob d’imagiuabion, 
il se fait rhiatoxien dea moaura do U aocidtd donb il esquiaso do 
brillanta portraits duns P!ug4nie Cfrandetj Unc Fcnme dc 30 
Phy^ologie du Manage, Pa Mechercke de I'Absol'it, £0 M^deoin de 
Campagne, etc. tine autre grande figure, c'est Ikinartino. Tun des 
plus iUustres poites da la France, qui novis dmeut d’abord avoo bgs 
romans Qratsiella eb PaphaA, rticibs do ses liaisons de jounesso. 
Puis vienueab ces po(i8ies d'uno indlancolio piimibranlo, les MidA'ta- 
tions, auxquellos succ^dent les JSdrmonics podtigues et rchgieUBCSf 
<A I'auteur s'^l&ve dans les plus Kautea regions de I'iddal Bon 
Voyage en Orient aboudo en desoripUons d*uno grando rioheBSO, ot 
VSiaioire des Oirondins, qui eut un retontissemont immenso, pout 
SSre oonsiddr^e ccnnme un vdritable po6mo historiquo. Aurore 
Dupin, baroune Du Dovant, cache son nom sous le paoudonymo 
de George Sand, et d^ploie In splendour ob la prdoision do son stylo 
dans Za Mare au Pidble, Francois Ghanipi, Za Petite Fadettc, roinfins 
champdtree qu’on aappoldslea "Gdorgiques do la, li’ranco." Dana 
un voyage qu'elle fait en Itolie, G. Sand so brouiUe avoo Alfred do 
Musset, pobto sentimental, qui ft les ontliousifismcs ob lea ddfauts 
de la jounessQ. Vigueur, passion, gr/lco, lyrismo, Muasofc a tons cos 
dons et les simei-pvofasicni dans aescouvres’. Coides d! Vjspagne La 
Coupe et tes Zhres; A guoi r^ent lesjeunes Filles; Eolla; Zca PPails, 
oto. Son dmotion toujoiira conimunicabive s’eniparo ties tlmoH, pdub tro 
les ccours. Eug^no Sue "risque le roman franqais on ploin Oodan,” 
comma dit Sainte-Beuve ; maia bientOt il abandonno lo roman 
maritime pour essaycr de peindre la sooidtd eons son aspect rdol. 
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Iiilerpr^lQ dea aspirations qui agitont sa g^ndration, il bo lance i la 
rochercho de la vdritd politique, philosopliiquo efc sooialo dans les 
My stores dc Faria ei Za m'ani, romana qui lui valent la popu- 
laritd ot influent beaucoup sur lea et la littdrature du temps. 
Un autre romanoier, o’eat Frdddrio Soulid, I'auteur des Mdmoirea 
dnt> DiaUe et de la Gloserie dea Geneta. Cehu-oi, maltre passd dana 
rdtudo des oaraotdres ot dana la coxubinaison dca eflets, eat un 
ordatour et n’abandonno ses lectern's qu'aprfea les avoir Bat'ui68 
d’dmoLiona. Au contraire la naturel, une apirituollD bonhomie et 
uno philoaophie aimnblo diatingiient les I'omans d'E. Soiivosbre. 
Quant h P. Mdrinuie il osfc contour Iiora ligne dana sa Ghroiiique 
du Temps de Gha/rlea IX, qui met on aj^no lea mceura ot les paasiona 
de rdpoquo, et il donno, dana Golomha, un aaiaissant tableau 
doa vendottaa corses. Historion, romanoier et po6te, Sainto-Beuva 
so place au premier rang des critiques libt^raires contemporains 
par aoa Gmseriea, ses ZunMa et jNbuveauo) Zmdis, dans lesquels il 
prodigue aa due analyse, son esprit et son bon godt. Laboulaye 
ne se contente pas d’etre pnblioiste et jurisoonsulte drndit dans 
VSiatoire du droit de ProprUU foMilre en Occident, dang les 
Feche^'cUea sur la Condition ci/eUe et politique des Femmes depuis les 
Bomedna Jusqu*h nos jours, ou oncoro dane Vllistoire des Maia- 
Unis d’Amdrique, il aait aussi nmnior uno plume aatirique dana 
BOB romans Paris en A'mdrique ot Lc Prince Gamiohe, Flaubert, 
dans Sala>rMnb6, reesuaoito I'anoionuo Carthago, et par Vobservatioa 
miuutiouae do la vio commune il s’efforco, dans Madame JBova/ry, 
d’oiivrir do nouveaux horiJMSus au roman. Taiuo brillo comma 
philosopliG et dcrivain dans YSistoire ds la Zittdraiure anglaiss, 
taudis quo Eouan, dans la Vie de Jdsua, les Origines du Ghri- 
stianisme, etc., charmo par sa prose qui revSt uuo forme po^tique 
toutA-fait spdcialo, L’doonomie politique n'est pas dcilaiesde : elle 
s’honoro des travaux de Lanfrey, lequol apologiste convainou do la 
raison et de la liberty dans VEgliae ei la PkUosoplvie du 18 aihle, 
combat lo catholieismo done YSiatoire politique des Papes, le 
sooialismo dane les Lettres d'Everard, ot le cdsarisme dans VUiatoire 
de Napoldon son oeuvre capitale. Zts Fleun du Mai de 
Ba\idolairo sont dea vors d’amour, tout fe. la fois mystiques et 
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liborfcins. Thdodoi'e do Bauville, qui cisMo des veva remjjlia do 
finesae^ d'imagea et da coiUeiii's dans sea Odes, 1o,h Kouvelhs Odes 
f^'fiarshuUzqiitz eb lea Tfente-sim Ballades joyensrs, fornuilo lea loio 
da 1ft po^bique novivello daiiB son Pdit Tfcdti dc la Po^sic fmn<^aisi\ 
Quant h. Thdophila Gautier, oiitique et Utt(^vatGuv, qv\i joiub \ 
un vocabiilaire fort riche lo culto exclusif dii stylo ob do la 
forme, aon ceuvre eat immense. Les Marmyrs ih Puns, Pe. 
Ponioisa h, StamhoiiKLe Roman (Vun hrave Komme sont do beaux 
Bpdeimens du style clah* et spiribiiol qiu onfc mdrild "Edmond About 
le surnom de "petit fils dc Yoltairo,” eb lo classont partni los 
dcrivaiTia ayaub lo mioux manid la hmguo fmnqftisG. Aloxaixdvo 
Dumas pbre joint k une imagination fort -vivo uno incroyablQ 
facility de rddactiou. Cea dons naturols vous Ics trouvoro;: on 
abondance dans aes romans ot son thdfttro. Qni n’a pas In Pe 
Oollur de la Peine, Les Trots Moxisqwetains, Le comic dc Uonic- 
Onsto ? Dumas fils euib los traces do son pdro. Lni nussi abordo 
la fch^Stra, oulfcive lo roman, L'apxre CUmmeau, La Dmc am 
CJoAniUas, Le BmA-monde, Le Fih naUivd, lo montront devivain, 
penseur et moraliste. La grftco ost la oaraotdristiquo des romims 
et dea drames d’Ootave Eeuillob. Lo comto do Gobinoau, qui a 
laisad un grand podme iuachevd, Ainadis, cab aussi uu aavaut. T1 
s’attaohe, par aon livre Lcs PeUgions et Us PHlosoqdiics dam VAsio 
OeniraU, k faira conualtre Thistoiro des dogmea ot doa roligioiia do 
la Ferae ; il tdmoigno do sa profoudo dmdition par sou LListoiro dcs 
Persesi’apr^s Ics Axitmrs orientam, grecset kfiiis,ot son Essai sur 
VlndgaliU des Paces Immaines devieirt lo point do depart do la 
nouvelle 4cole etlinologique. Victor Hugo, lui, rdformo lu pot'itiqno, 
retrempe aon m&le laugage aux aoiircoa vivea du XV“ ot du XVF 
si^ole, et eat lo grand matfcre de I'ecolo romantiquo qu'U substituo k 
la classique. Questions politiquos, religiousoa, sooiales ou artiatiques, 
roman, dx'ame, po^aie, tout eat sou domaiuo ; partouL il ost lo uiiittro. 
Prosorit du 2 d^cembre 1851, il so xdfugio .Torsoy, puia !\ 
Guemeaey. Lk, ou face do I’Ocdan, aca ponstSea somblont s'innpiror 
deatemp6te8,de la grandeur etde I’infini dolu iner, ot il t'orit doux 
pamphlets. U Petit OMtimmts, qui sonb kh fois 

livre dhiatoire et mime do haute irodaie. Plufl tard il onfnnto La 
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Li‘[/r.7}d6 des tifUcJes, Buito d'dpopt^Gs e(, de fantiiisies movveilleitses 
dnus Icsq^uolles il resauscifce lo tableau de viugL si 6 cles <le civilisation 
disparuo. Jt^utre Dmnc de Pane, c'esL la reconstitution de Paris au 
moyen-ilge, Landis quo lo roman Zea Miadrahles est uno limouvanlo 
fiobion faito d'hiatoivo et cVdriulition. Hugo reohorche les antitheses 
les plus oufcriica, on appolle au paroxyswio do la passion ob do la 
torrouv. Bien n’eat trop dlovd pour sou imagination, donb la oaraC' 
bdi’istiquo cab le grandiose otloflublimo, ce qiii a fait dire ii Keimu \ 
" Commo uu oyclope il pcino ddgtigd do la inafcievo, il a des SGorets 
d’un mondo pordii. Sou ocnvro iuimonso cab lo mirage dhm uuivors 
qu'aiiciin cuU nosaibijluevojr." Lapo 6 te«ritco 2 )ondanlabaudonuor 
la region oi\ lo fautaaquo so mdlo au 8 urliumain,oL ZJrt d’Hre Grand- 
ph'o montro qu'il ost capable do parlor inionx q\ic pas un ii rft-mo 
in 6 mo d’un oufaut, La faiitoisio Zea Pmnes, qu’Alphonso IJandet 
insiiie dans m potisios Amoimmea, abbiro rattonbion Bur Tavitonr, 
q\i 0 Za Ifahad, Ifuma Poumesian, ©to., no tardent pas h placer parmi 
les meilleiU'S des romauciors coatemporains. loOS Vm de Ouy de 
MaupaasauL aout tVuu contour humoriebique qui soigne la forme, ob 
lo pofeio-musioieu Vorkino essaiodes rythmes inconnue (hnaSaffesse 
ot Jiomana aans Paroles, pKjndant quo la plume alerto do Claretio 
fait h la foia du jourcalismo, du roman ot du tlui^ltre. Erokmann- 
Chatriau, doux autours qu'iino collaborabion iuinterrompuo a con- 
fondus on line aeulo porsonnaUbd, conqui 6 ront la ijopulai'itd aveo 
lours romans uatiouaux. Un aiifcro romanoior, Jules Verne, doud 
d’uno vivo imaginatiou ofc do beaucoup d'csprit, rompt aveo les 
vioilles morveilles do la fdcrio ob ontrepreud do order dans lo roman 
un nouvoau morveilleux qui ubiliso les plus rdcoutes donudea de la 
Boioiico ot do la gdogra^jhio. Oittfi Setnaines en Ballon, le premier 
roman de co gonro, esfc bieubdfc suivi du Bisert da Glace, do Vingt 
milU Zicucs sons Us SZers, du Voyage autour du Monde enSOJonrs, 
ovivrngcs qui obtiennonb beaucoup de siiccis. Eorivain d’un grand 
talon t, Louis Viand sign© du pseudonyino do PierroLobi des livres; 
Madame ChnjsantlUme, Mb7t> J'rMe Yves ob PScheur dZslande, clout 
la looturo laisao I’osprib soua lo ohormo. Thouriet est lomancior cfc 
po^to. Exquis dflus JRaymonde, touchant clans Ze Mlleul d'un 
Mayguis, psychologue dans Samagmiw, il est emaut de la nature 
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dans le Joiirnal de Tristm et fin analyata dan^ Michel Yemeuil 
Thibault, dib Anatole Prance, piiblio de beaux vers, lea Yo&mes dordi 
eb SQ range parmi les contours ddlieata flvoo Lg OHitie dc St/lvcslTG 
Bonnard, De mSme, OatiiUe Mendts a do beaux vers : -£e Boleil do 
Mimit, lea Soirs mroses et des nouveUes dtincolantes. Mais on 
t^bo dea doi’ivaina rdalietes il faufc placer Emile ^ola, qui, dans acs 
romne TMr^o Baqxdn.ha. Baugon Macguart,Zci Terro^ oto,, peiut 
tout Bans reculer devant Ic moiudro ddfcail, si brutal soiL-il. Ccs 
4 budes ai pui8Bante5‘'sont derifcea d'un stylo vigouroux, colord, ct 
leur influoaco but le roman contemporain eat conaiddrablo. Paul 
Sourgefc a do I'originalitd et fait de la psyebologio daua GruclU 
Bnigm&tBIrrij^arahh, V% CHm d' Awou-r, tandia quo Sully-Prud- 
hommo donne t^aes pongees une formo savanto dano Justice, Vdincs 
Tendreeses et Le Bonheur. L’idiome po^tique dii midi renalt avco 
le pott© proven9Rl Miatral, dont I’dpopiSe rustiquo Minillc ot lo 
pofeme Cdendan ont co roientiMemont, fcant do pendant quo iPr. 
Coppde, observateur do la nature ot do la rdalitd, rdussit dos sctncs 
famUiferes eb charmantea dans Les XntimiUs, Lee IXumUes, Za> GHve 
des Forgerons. Si nous rappolona quo la criUquo libL^miro a main- 
tenant deux biilUnta roprdBoubants : J. lemattro avco Oontempo- 
rains, puis Brunofci 6 re, qui monfcre boubo sa soiouoo dans Jiaoinc 
Biderotf le Homan Katuralislc, Sisioire et LitUraiurc, uoiis iio 
devons pas oublier non plus quo THiaboire propromonti dito comp bo 
^ son actif des oeuvres capifcales belles que VUistoin racontie d mes 
petits JUnJanis par (ruizot, Le Cormilat ei VBmpm par Thiors, 
tBistoire de la Bivolution fram^-aiae par Louis Blanc, Vllistoiro do 
Xh'ance par Miobeleb, et une quanbibd do monograpliiea, judmoiros, 
lettres ou souvenirs. 

En somme le XIX* ei^cle a produit uno grando varidtd d'oeuvroa 
importantea. Mais si Ton ue saiu'aib coi'aotdrisor d'un mot lour 
ensemble, on peut cependant fair© quolquea reinarquos gdndralos. 
La premifere, e’esfc que le roman et le natumligmo tionnonfc uno largo 
place dans la lii/tdrature de cetto dpoque; lu secondo, o'est quo plus 
on avance vers la fin du m^cle, plus I’iudividualismo bond tV so 
substituer aux anoiens groupements par dcoles. On coustato on 
outre ohez tous leg dcrivainn, avco la rechorclio du bovine exact ot 
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dll documant, im eouci oonatanl de la forme, laquelle n’a jamais 
plus soignde. Enfin IMrudition figure toujoiira t\ c6t^ de 
la fautaiaie, et la critique exerce de pltis eu plus son savant 
contrdle. 



Pahts, Mwah 1899, 
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A aUJUfARY 

TraSMiA.TKO prom TRR i’itBNOn op Li^OM ■\'’AriT,lJB 

Thb Frencii lauguage is bhe product of tlirecessoutifvl olomonts ■. tho 
i nfl tiflTiGaa of auoieut Rome, tho influence of Chvjstiaiiity, and tlio 
modiflcntioD of the Gepmauio stock xTlic fusion of ihoso Uivoo 
fftoto was the wk of several ceutuvies, ami the chcmom ite gcUes 
were the first literary products of tho nowlaugunge, Tho most 
famous of these, the Chmmi df- Uolmd, may be called tho stavtiug- 
poiut of all Erenoh literature. Those ballads of war -wovo soon 
followed by true naiTativepootry, and thou, in turn, pros© began to 
show its vitality in the Breton romances and tho talcs of Villo- 
hardouin. 

The twelfth century was the period of fcho troubiulours, and tho 
*' trouv&res." It was also the period of tho Courts of Lovo, over 
which women exercised their gracious doapotiam of beauty and of 
.song. To this cenfciuy wo owo a series of romances leased upon 
ancient legend, some belonging to tho Greok ov tho Byziintiuo 
pSchool ; the Bretou romances of adventuro, tlio Zais of Mario do 
Eranco ; the first collectiona of poetry, devoted to tlio cloods of such 
heroes oa Tristan, Perceval, Gauvain, Lancelot du Lnc. Tho 
fabliaux wero of this period too, and fchon camo tho Jiofmn do la 
Jlose, with its profane influence, to put lui end to tho roigii of 
chivalrous poetr)’. 

In tliQ thirteenth contiiry, Geof&oy de Villohardouin, tho lii’st 
of the Preuoh chroniclers, took jiart in the expedition wliich lio 
describes, with simple grandeur, in tho Oon^uStn de Oonsia7iU)iojd/'. 
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Soon after, the Siro de Joinvillo, faithful companion of Sfc. Loxiia, 
wrote his Mdnioires, a brilliant and impassioned narrative of the 
events of liis fcimo. 

Messire Jehan l'’roissarb, the historian of the Hundred Years’ 
War, next appears. Hia Ghronique enables us to grasp the feudal 
and uulitaiy life of the fourteenth contiuy ; aud it may bo said of 
him that he left us a complete and faithful picture of mediseval 
oiviUsation \ always exact, admirably descriptive, full of variety. 
Several other ^vritera combined to make this century a noble opooh 
in our literature. Chriatino do Pisan, a poetess of infinite charm 
and delicttoy, defended her sox against the aspersions of Jehan de 
Meuug. Alain Charbier, profoundly moved by the sufferings of 
France after the disaster of Agincourt, stirred by his eloquence the 
fallen courage of his compatriots, and his QiLadriloge invectif is still 
tho noblest of all manifestations of love for the Fatherland and of 
intense uatioual pride. Euataohe Desohamps was another of the 
galaxy, and so was Oliver Basselin, by trade a fuller, who 
improvised, wino-cup in hand, the songs known as the Vania dt 
Virc^ to wliich the Vaudeville owes its origin. 

Wo cannot turn from the consideration of this period until wo 
have recalled the fact that tho mysteries wore in higli favour all 
through tliQ Middle Ages. They took the place of the Miracle- 
plays, and to them modern tragedy owes its origin. Tho first play 
presented in the language of tl\e people Lg MysUre dcs Vievges 
folks ct dcs Vierges sages, in tho eleventh century. Tho Brother- 
liood of tho Passion " hod tlio oxcluaivc privilege of producing 
these Mysteries, whicJi became more frequent and more brilliant 
during tho succeeding conturies, The “ Olerca de la Basoohe” 
created, somewhat later, feho Moralities, in wliich we find the 
germ of modern comedy. The "eotio” or brief lyric poem of the 
" Iron v6res " and tho “jongleurs” gave place, at the end of tho 
Middle Ages, to dramatio plays produced by an association of young 
Paiisian artists called the “Enfauta-sana-soiioi,” whose chief boro 
the title of tho “ Prince dea Sots.” Tho farces of the same period, 
a new form of the old Mysteries, retained their vogue until tho end 
of Louis XIY.^s reign. 
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Tlie fifteenth centuvy was made glorious by three great uemos : 
Charles d’Orl^ana, Francois Villon, and Commiues. Clmi-lefl 
tVOrl 5ana, who was made a prisoner at tlio battle of Agincoiirt, aud 
who found consolation during Jiia captivity in literary pursuits, loft 
iiB poems distinguished by their grace, their beauty of Ibriu, and 
the exquisite harmony of their structure. Villon’s French, richly 
coloured and varied, was tlie medium of expression for a singularly 
dii’ect habit of thought. He broke away from tho lifoloss tillegorics 
of tlie mediaeval tradition, and tlic Qrand TcBlanciii marks tho 
change in the spirit of french poetry from an imporaonal to a 
personal art. Gomminea gave us the dramatic viow of history ; ho 
showed us the struggle Ijetween Louis XI., the dofondor of the 
unity of France, and Charles de Bourgogne, the last cliauipion of 
the feudal system which was about to bo obliterated. Tho now 
art of histoiy may indeed be said to have bogun with OoiiiniiucH ; 
the scrutiny of facta, tho study and perceptions of broad politicjul 
interests, as opposed to the more recital of battles and feats of 
arms. 

In the sixteenth century two great movemonts took form : tho 
literary I’enaissaace and tho religious reformation. But in Vninco, 
where the conditiQua of life were bIUI diatuvbcd and imacLtlcd hy 
agitation, the renaissance developed leas rapidly tlmu in Il.uly. “ It 
was,” as Demogeot aays, " a period at which tho men whoso though ts 
were worth preserving did not know how to write, and tho moii 
who cultivated tho literary art did not think it needful tliat they 
should have any thoughts to expreaa." Tlioro were writora of groat 
talent, but there was no accepted and univeraal form of expression, 
each writer used a language of Lis own. Oleraeni Jtarot, Liu! 
favourite of Francois L, and of Marguerite, the king’s siator, wi'utu 
familiar letters and epigrams of uiiBurpaased heLUity, La Botitio, 
when only sixteen years old, was lired by tho atrocitiea committod by 
Montmorency on Bordeaux, and winto the JDiscours suv la JServUude 
volontaire. Bodin in his B4pv>Uiq^iie shows himself a philosopher 
and a statesman. Jacques Amyot, the ti'anslator of Plutarcli aud 
of Longus, transformed these authors, natm-aliaod them almost ■ 
enriching the French language from the stores of antiquity! 
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Moutaigue olobhed a moral tlieory in the rich and pictorial diction 
of his JSssctis. Rabelais wrote the Vie de Qargaiitua ct de Paniagruel, 
which La Eruyire doscribed as " a monstrous combinabiorL ; lofty 
and ingenious thought aullicd by foulness of expression. At his 
worst, no one can be worse; he is the ideal of the gutter. At his 
best lio attains an exquisite excellence, and he can bo the food of 
the moat delicate." Calvin dedicated to l^rangois I. his Institu- 
iioji de la Pdigio'ii ohritieime, the moab important literary pro- 
duct of the Reformation ; the work in which French prose first 
takes definite form. Bonsard and the pleiads " malce their 
attempt at a literary renovation. At the same time the air was 
thick with pamphlets and satires, of which the most important 
was the Satire a politioal pamplilet, a comedy, and a 

piece of great policy all in one. Of memoirs there was a long 
train ; after those of the Chevali&i' &ms ct sane reg)roche, 
written by his LoyaX sermteur, came the Commeniaires of tliat 
violent Catholic, Blaise de Monbluo, the book which Henry IV. 
called “ The Soldier’s Bible" ; the memoirs of La Hone, of Ooligny, 
of Brautdma, of Marguerite de Valois, the first wife of Henry 
IV., the mtat dc la France sous Franks 21, by Eegnior de la 
I^lanolie, tho IRstoire unvo&rseUe and the M4moires of d’Aubigny, 
the Journal of Pierre de rEetoile, tho Bistoirc of Jacques Auguste 
de Thori, and many more. 

The French language had at tliis time already attained such 
definiteness of form and siicli I'iehness of expression that foreigners 
recognised its beauty. Charles-Qiiint declared that it was the 
State language of Europe, and later, at the conference of Him^gue, 
all the powers drew up their international treaties in French. 

Malherbe, with whom tho eeveuteenth century commences, 
played an important port in the reformation of the language, 
Diction was, to him, almost a religion, and the severity of his 
precepts earned for him the title of Uio Tyrant of "Words and 
Syllables. His great merit is that he both regulated and enforced 
upon his contemporaries tho principles of French poetry. 
Mathurin Regnier, in his satires, excelled in the description of the 
men and the customs of his day. The picture he draws of 
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MaoeUe, the aged hypocrite, its a uiaatoilHcco. Eticaii colobratod 
the charms of rural life. Yoiburo shines iu his fiigitivo vorsos, 
and among the wits of tho ruelles, Balzac and Beusoradc appear in 
the first rank by Voiture's aide. Tho Hdfcel do Eambouilleli ^vn 0 
tho first literary institution roguloi’ly organised in Ih'ancD, and 
Cardinal Bichelieu procured the issue of the letters patent which 
created the French Academy. Pierre Corneille re^'olutioniscd tho 
Frqnch drama. "With tho Cid ho esfcahlislied French tragic stylo, 
with the Mcntm', the French of comedy. His Horace is full of 
vigour and originality, and Gmna is an accopLod inastorpieco. 
Descartes's Dismm sur lu 3fdtJhode and his Meditations aro inarvols 
of style. Mduage, and Vaugeks iu his Benm'qties sur la Lan(jue 
fntiiqaisc, helped to perfect tho language. La Bochofoucauld, for 
his part, did much to form the national taste, and give to it the 
UQcessary accuracy and perception and soundness of judgniout, 
by the influence of his lilaximes and liijiexions Morales, La 
Bruytre enunciated no now truths in his Chraci^rcs, but ho draws 
his portraits with such vigour, concision, and onginality of stylo, 
that it is imiMssible to forgot anything of his that one has road. 
Pascal published hia Prouinciaies, modols of olotiweuce, and his 
FenskSy of incomparable philosopluo power, Cyrano do Borgorao 
showed a brilliant wit, a wealth of comedy; and Bcavron, the moat 
malicious of critics, originated the burlesque. Boileau'a writings 
are marked by good sense, taste, and eroauesa ; and in his Salires 
^Ye perceive his critical power; while hia Art Fo6tiguG, udiioli 
earned for him the title of tho « Lawgiver of ParuasBus/' contains 
a whole code of litemtmu In his jAUnn he attains perfection in 
the poetic art, Molifere is inimitable ; a profound observer, a great 
moralist, an incomparable writer. Ho ia the most exact of all 
painters of human life; ho depicts the Inimtui oharuotor and 
human passions in comediea of the most vivid, forcible, nervous 
and richly coloured style. Tho Misanthro]}e, TaHufe, Zes Fmms 
sctm7ite3, Z’Avare, Zes Ffkieuses ndwules are among the goins of 
his brilliant and varied product. Paul do Qoudi, Cardinal do 
Betz, was the historian of tho Froude. and St. Simon wrote his 
Mdmotres, which were not printed until 1820. Jean do la FonLaino 
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" tlio flowur of French wit, endowed with the porfvnne of anti<i\\ity,’’ 
as Gdriizo25 called him, is the simplest and the least protentious of 
our poets. Free as are his Contes et nouvelles^ they never offend 
iho taste, for tlio author's finesse and delicacy never deserted him. 
His Falles are life itself, they aro original and imperishable, 
JiTadamc de la Fayette in the Fnnccsse de Gltves, gave a new form 
to fiction, while her friend, Madame dc Sdvignd, was \vriting lier 
Leitres, that magnifioont model of the epistolary art in ^v'hich the 
customs and the personages of the sovouteenfch ceutuiy are mirrored. 
Jean Faoiue hold undisputed sway over the stage, and his trage- 
dies ; AndroviaquCy Britannieus, B6r4niec, ITiihridaUf BJsiher, 
Bh^dve, Athalio, as well as his comedy, the Plctideim, roaohed a 
standard which it will not be easy for human genius to surpass. 
The Gallic churoh is not without its literary glories. Bossuet left 
his masterpieces of at 3 de and of eloquence, such as his IHsoonrs 
sur VSisioire universclle and his Oraisons fnnth'cs. Bourdaloue 
raises himself to the first rank by his Sermons. Fatlier Male- 
brauohe, at onoo a metaphysician and a moralist, published his 
Bechmhc de la Viriti. Fiddlier delivei’ed his Orauon funhlre de 
Turenne. Fdudlou coupled his name with the Traiid de l^dduca- 
tioii des fUks, the Fiahgtees des Moris, TiUmaque, and finallj", 
Massillon had no rival to fear when ho wmbe his Belit QaHme. 

The oighteeuth century was dominated, one might almost 
say that it ie represented, hy one towering genius. .To Voltaire 
every form of literary activity seemed easy — history, oritioiam, 
drama, philosopliy ; and he shono in every ono of them. His 
Mistoire de Charles XII is a model, his light verses aro vastly 
superior to those of his coiitomporariee, and his plays, (Ediq)e, BruHs, 
Zaire, Ahire, M6rope, Mahomet, Simiramis and TancrHe aro 
powerful, animated, affecting, and overflowing >yith eloquence. 
Marmoutcl and La Harpo, disciples of Voltaire, aro littlo reflections 
of their master’s power, Jean Baptiste BouBS 0 a\i is noteworthy 
for the melody and the rhythm of his verso. Gressob ^vrobe the 
Michant ; Piron, the M^tj'omanie. Lo Sago, who portrays human 
weaknesses in tho BiabhloUeux, gives us the type of the character 
study in Oil Bias. Louis Kocino wrote the in which he 
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retraces his fathei-’s life. EoUin publwhcd hid Ilisioirc cmifimie. 
Bernardiu de St- Pierre produced a innatcrpjeco in Iiis simple 
{Hid poetic romance, Paid et Virgime. Montesquieu signed lus 
immortal pages of elevated philosophy, tho leilvespersancs, I/Msprii 
des Zois, and the OonsidSrdtions sur les Causes de la Criindc^tr et dc 
la Prudence des JRomains. Jeau-Jacqties Houssean, by his theory 
of philosophy, indicates to , us tlio approach of the Proneb Bovolu- 
fcion. Ifis JSinilc is a declaration of tho rights of childhood, and an 
iucitement to the domeatio virtues; whilo the Conirat social talcos 
its departure from the priuciplo that '"all nieu are boru equal/' 
The most vivid passion glows in the jiagea of tho ^{ouvcllc Ildlo'isc 
and the C'o»i/‘fiSsioas yield a true imprcaeioii of the wriior'fl gonius. 
Caron do Beaumarchais gave the BiwHet dc Bd'dlU to tho Ifrouch 
stage, and after the famous trial ho printed his Mimoms jiulioiam, 
a work oharaoteriaod by oloquouco, wit, spirit, and sound soiiso. 
Buffon devoted liia iinaginutivo pen to tlio analysis of natiu'o, 
Tlie description of ■which his ITisloiTC naturelle is composed, aro 
not only vivid pictures, but uoble aud pure in stylo ns well, worthy 
of the writer who said, when ho was received into tho Aoadomy, 
that " the style is the very essence of the man.” Diderot, one of 
the most powerful intellects of bis ago, ccncoWed, und swccossfully 
executed, the immense task of tho Eucyclopddic, with tho collabora- 
tion of the philosophers Coudillno, Holvdtius, and d’JTollaoh. 
D’Alembert wrote for the same work his beautiful Eiscours pfd- 
Uviinaire which serves os its preface and il^ ouLliuo. The Abbd 
Prdvost, a true historian of passion, loft us Mmion Lescuut. Aud 
now the century ■was nearly at an eud. It aoomod as if tho atorin 
of tho Eovoliition must silence all literary effort. Yob Uug vvaa 
not the case. At tho moment when war was declared against 
Austria, Rowgeb de Lisle assorted himself, improvised his jiuiguifi- 
cent Ghaut de Guerre de VArmde du Ithin, which, botler lc^lO^VIJ, 
under the title of tho Marseillaise, was to mako the tour of Ifiu'opo 
and at last become the national hymn of I'Yanco. 

The nineteenth century possessed, at its vory dawn, two groat 
writers. The Baroness Staol-Holatein, tho daugliter of hfeokov, 
and yet the type of French wit, displayed all her BCneibility in 
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Deljjhinc, aud gloriliod both Italy and the inodGrn world of 
fomiiimily in Gorinne. Chateaubriand nmnifcstcd ©very possible 
graco of atylo in tho Ginie du Gkrisiianmne, and excited tho 
admiration of his conbemporaiios in Atala^ Hdnd, the Martyrs and 
the Dernier des Ale^ioemgea. Under tho Euipiro, Jacques Delille, 
tho elegant translator of tho Georgies, was the master of tlio 
deaoi'iptiT/Q scliool of pootry. Than caina Brillat-Savarin to show, 
in liis Dhysiologie du GiyAt^ that literary art may render attractive 
ovGu a treatise on gastronomy. Henri Beyle, under the pseudonym 
of Steuclluil, gave play to all his originality in Rouge et Moir, 
Publicists and statesmen were nobly represented in tho person of 
Alexis do Tocquevillo, whoso learning aud talent one cannot but 
admire in the SysUnie jgdnitentiaire aw& Mats- DniSj and in the 
DSmooratu en Avidngue. Paul Louis Courier made the pami^hlet 
his speciality, aud hia Ranvphlet des Pamphlets is regarded as tho 
model of this form of literature. Barthdldmy, at once a poet and 
a politician, in his famous rimed newspaper, Ndmdsis, held up the 
government of Louis Philippe. Bdrauger, whoso ambition it was 
“ to be nobody,” Beleoted for his vohiclo tho ehanson to which ho 
gave a now form. Ho sang of tho Fatherland, of tho people, of 
liberty, and ho covered the old regime with ridicule, Honord de 
Balzao, " the Colossus of Litoraturo,” as his enthusiasta called him, 
showed his qualities as a great writer of Jlction in the Peart, de 
Chagrin. A materialist, imbued with ideas which absolutely 
mastered him, a story-teller full of spirit and imagiuation, he 
constitutes himself tho historian of tho cusloms of the society he 
so brilliantly dei^icts in Pngdnu Gi'andet, Une femmo de SO cans, 
Physiologic du Manage, the IteohercJbe de I'Ahsolu, the Mddecin de 
Oampagne and other works. Another towering figure is that of 
Lamartine, one of the most illustrious of French poets, who first 
moved us with Graziella and Maphad, narratives of his youthful 
intrigues. Then came poems of penetrating sadness, the 
Meditations, and to them in turn aucoeeded tho Harmonies 
yodtiques et religieuses, in which tho autlior reaches the loftiest 
regions of tho ideal. His Voyage en Orient abounds in rich 
descriptions, and the Histovi’t dez Gironddnz, which hod a re- 
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souudiiig success, was ft fcruo historic poem. Auroro Dupiu, 
Baroness Du Bevajit, hid her name nnder the pseudonym of 
" George Sand/' while she displayed all the splendour and precision 
of style in the etu Didblc, J^V’aMpois Cliamjii, ftirtl the Indite 
^^adetie^ rural romances which have been called tho Georgica of 
French literature. In the conrae of an Italian voyngo eho 
quarrelled Alfred de Mussefc, a aontimental poob who dieplayod 
the enthusiasms and the defects of youth. Vigour, passion, grace, 
melody— Musset had all tlreao gifts ; and gavo profusoly of his 
wealth in such worhs as Oonlcs ^Bspagne, the Gonpe d Ics I/6vyes; 
^quoiTiv6iitIesjeuiies Biilcs f BoUori and tho Ilia omotioii 

seizes all hearts, penetrates all souls. Eugbno Sno “gavo French 
fiction to tho hazard of tho open eeft,” ns Sainte-Bouvo enid, but lio 
soon abandoned the nautical novel, and tried to portray sociol/y in 
its true colours. The interpreter of tlio aspirations ^vl)ich moved 
hia generation, he threw himaolf into tho search for political, 
philoaophioal, and social truths, in Ids JlfysUi’cs do PariSt and his 
Juif errant, romances which won for him a 'wido popularity and a 
great infiuence over the opinions and tho litomturo of his time. 
Another novelist was Frederic Souli6, tho author of tho diUmoins 
dn UfaJZc, and of OloserU dcs Genets. A past mnstor in tho 
study of character, and in the art of gaining broad offcols, ho '^Vfls 
a truly creabivo writer, and never releases his reador until tho 
emotions have been played upon to tho jwiut of ualuration. ^'lio 
romances of E, Souvestre wore, on tho other hand, distiuguiahod 
by close adherence to nature, Idndly wit, and gonial ifiiilosoph}*. 
Prosper M^rimdo allowed himself an iucowparablo atory-toller iu 
his Ghmigue du Temps de Charles IX, where lie brings upon tlio 
scene the customs and tho passions of hia day, and in hia Gokmla 
that striking picture of a Corsican vendetta. Sainto-Jlouvo takes 
his place iu the first rank of contemporary critics by his Gctiison'es, 
hia Lnndis, and his Hotmanx Landis, iu whicli ho lavishes his 
subtle analysis, his wit, and hia good taste. Laboultiyo was not 
content to show himself an erudite publicist and jurisconsult in 
hia Histoivc dn dreii de pYopiniU foneUre an Owident, hi the 
RccKerches sur la Condition oivile et politifiue des Ji'cmnm dejnds les 
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Romctins nos jours, or in the Mistoirc dcs JUMs^Unis 

d' AminqxKGi he showed nhso that ho could wield the satirist’s pen 
in such romances aa Paris on Amdrique, and the PHnc& Gctniche, 
Flaubert in SalammbO restored to life the civilisation of ancient 
Carthage, and hia minute observation of life in JlToAame Pomry 
opened new horizons to French iiotion. Tains shines as ft 
philosopher and as a witer in the Histoire de lc(. lAtUvaiuro 
angXoAso, while Renan, in tho Vie de J6sus, the Ongincs du 
GhnaUanisniet and similar studios, gives ua a prose endowed with 
a poetic wealth altogether his own. Political economy was nob 
neglected ; since it was lionoured by tho works of Lanfroy, tho 
earnest defender of reason and of freedom, in the Eglise et la 
PMlosophie dn 18* sikU, tho sturdy opponent of CnthoHoism in 
tho Hisioire politique des Papes, of Socialism in tho Lettres 
d'Memrd, nud of Ofesarism in the PTisioire de 2^apoUon I, his 
greatest worlc. Tho Phim du Mai of Baudelaire arc poems of love, 
at once mysticol and licentious. Theodore do Banville gave us 
exq^uisiloly chiselled vei’ses, full of elaboration, imagery, and colour, 
in lus Odes, his Mo^mlka Odes fummhdesques, and his Trente- 
s^ai Ballades joyeuses; and formulated a new code of poetic laws 
in hia Petit 'fmiti de la podsiefmnqaise. Aa for Thtiophile Gautier, 
at once a critic and n creator, who adds to his rich vocabulary tho 
special study of stylo and form, hia work is of immensa iinportanco. 
Tlie Manages do Paris, Be Pontoise A Sla/inho^U, the Boimn d'un 
hrave Homme, are nil beautiful Bpocimens of tho clear and witty 
stylo whioli earned for Edmond About tho nickname of " Voltaire’s 
graudson.” Alexandre Dumas, tho older, possessed at onco a vivid 
imagination and an incredible facility of production ; gifts 
abundantly displayed in both hia novels and hia plays. Who has 
nob read tho Collier de la Heine, tho Trois Monsquetaires, and 
the Oomte de Monte-Cristo 1 Dumas, the younger, follows in his 
fatlier’s footsteps. Ho, too, wrote both ploys and novels. B affaire 
OUmenceau, the Bame auai Camdlias, the Bemumonde, the Pils 
naiiml, I’eveal him os a writar, a thinker, and a moralist, Grace 
is the marked characteristic of hobh the plays and the novels 
of Octavo Foiullefc. The Comte do Gobinoau, who loft one 
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great poem unfinished; vtm(W?is, is a ajliolar ns well as a poet. 
He underbook; in his Edigions et le& Fkilosoplden dans VAsie 
cenifde, to make known the history and the doctrines of Porsian 
cults j he displays his profound erudition in his Sistoh'e des Fcrscs 
cVap'^s le& Auteurs oi'ie^Uawi, yi'eiis et latins, and his Easai sur 
VlnigaliU des Faces humtines was the starting-point of a now 
school of chronology. Vietov Hugo rofomod Erencli poetry, fouud 
new virility by saturating his vocabulary with the wealth of tho 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Ho is the groat master of the 
Romantio School, which he subafcituLed for the Clftssio School. 
Whether he dealt with political, religious, social, or artistic uiattors, 
whether he wrote fiction, drama, or verse, ho is at home in ovory 
department of literary activity, evorywhero a master. ISxilod by 
tho events of the 2ud Decemhor 1851, ho took rofugo first in 
Jersey and later in Guernsey. There, face to face with tlio waves, ho 
seems to have found inspiration in tho aborma, in tho grandour of 
the sea. In that environment ho ivroto two paniphlols, I/hjfoidon 
le Petit and the Ohdtments, which aro at once histories and poems 
of the highest rank. Later, he wrote the lAgcndc dea SUclcs, a 
series of epopees and marvellous fancies in which ho brings back 
to life the extinct civilisotiona of twenty centuries. 
de Paris, gives us again the Paris of tho Middle Ages, while tho 
MisdraUes is a moving tale hosed upon nii oi’udito historical 
conception. Hugo souglifc for tho most striking antithoBOS, evoking 
the paroxysms of love and of fear. Hothing is too lofty for his 
imagination, cliaraotei'ised oa it is by tho moat subliuio grandour. 
Renan well said that Hugo, like a Cyclops still half buried in 
the earth, possesses the secrets of a lost world. Ilis Irouiciidous 
writings reflect, as in a mirage, a imivoreo which no other oyo but 
hia can still see.” Tet he could leave these regions of tlio super- 
natural and the fantastic, and tlio Avt d’dtvs Grand-p^vc shows 
that he can commune, as no one olao could, with tho pure soul of 
a child. The fanciful verses, entitled the Pnms, which Alifiionec 
Daudeb included in hie volume of Avloure^tse8, first drew attention 
to the author whom tho M/ad, Mma lioumestaii, and other 
successful works soon placed among tho list of coutcinporary 
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novelists. The Ve7’s of G-ny de Maupassant are the work of a 
writer of humorous tales, and the poet-musioiau Verlaine finds 
new rhythms in Bagease and the Moma-ns sana ^paroles, while the 
fertile pen of Claretie produces uovola, plays, and colinnns of 
journalism. Erokmann-Ohatrian ore two authors whose unbroken 
nsaoomtioii has merged into a single personality, and who achieved 
great popularity by their MomanB nationav.co. Another novelist, 
Jules Vorne, gifted with a vivid imagination and fi ready mt, 
breaks away from the old traditions of the fairy-tale, and finds a 
new world of marvels, based upon the latest soientific and geo- 
graphical researohes. Qing Bemaines en BcdloTi, the first story of this 
sort, was soon followed by the Bdsert de Glaee, Vingt mille lAeuea 
SOM Ua the Voyage autouv du Monde en 80 jours, all of 
which won unbounded popularity. Louie Viand, a writer of great 
talent, signs the pseudonym of Pierre Loti to Madame ChmjsantlUme, 
Mon frke Yves, and the JPklmcr d'Islmde, all charming books 
Tlieuriet is at once a novelist and a poet. Exquisite in Maymonde, 
touching in the Fillcul d*un Mm'quis, psychological in Samageonne, 
ho shows his love for nature in the Journal de Tristan, and his 
keen analysis in Michel Verneuil. Thibault, who writes under 
the namo of Anatolo Erenco,” has published some fine verses, the 
FoUmes dorSs, and ho takes his place among the delicate writers of 
sliort stories in his Gmne de Sylvestre Bonnard, Catulle Mendfes 
has written soino beautiful verso; liis Soldi de Minuit, tlie Soirs 
moroses} and some biilliaiit fiofcioa, too. At the head of tho 
Pealistio School stands Emile Zola, who, in TkMse Baguin, 
Bougon Maeguart, La Terre, and other novels depicts everything 
ho sees, without recoiling from the least important detail, however 
brutal it may be. These powerful studies are written in a rich 
and vigorous style, and they exeroiae a considerable iniluencQ upon 
contemporary fiction. Paul Bourgofc eliows originality find psycho- 
logical insight in Cmelle Bnigrm, VlneparabU, and JJn Crime 
d'Amour, while Sully-Prudhomme gives liis thoughts masterly 
expression in Justice, Vednes Tendrmes, and Be Bon-heur. The 
poetio idiom of Southern Eranco was restored to bfo by the 
Provenqal poet, Mistral, whoso grand rustic epopde Mirdlle, and 
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whose too, enjoyed an immediate siicceaa; while hvan- 

Qoia Copp^Sj cm observer of nature and of tho life about hiui, gives 
us a picture of delightful and familiar scenes in tho IntmiUs, Zes 
SnmhUs, and Za Qrhe des Forgmna. Criticism has its shining 
lights in the person of J. I^maitre with ids Goi^tm^^oTaU^^ and 
Bruneti^re, who displays hia learniug in Sdcine, Didevot^ Ze RoTiiaii 
MxwaUsU, SUtoirc d LiUdratim. Nor must wo forgot that 
history has recently been enriched by such important works as 
Guisot’s L'ZIistoire vacontde nea petits Znfcints! Ze Consulcii ci 
VZ-mpire by Thiers; Louis Blano'a Z'JIistoiTt dc la Bdvohilion 
Jmn^msa ; and Michelet’a Z^Hiatoire de ZS'awe^ as woll as a mass of 
monographs, laemoii's, and volumes of letters and of recollections. 

On the whole, the niuoteeuth century has produced a groat 
variety of important works. It is not possible to sum up in oim 
word their general character, but some general ohsorvations suggest 
themselvea. The firat is that romance and the natnrnlistio school 
occupy an important place in the literature of our time ; and tho 
second is, that as wo approach the oloao of the century, indivi- 
duality of product tends more and more to replace tho system by 
which the writers of an earlier day grouped thouieclvos m schools. 
It becomes ovident, too, that the seeking for tho exact word, (w\d 
for tho document '* is accomi)anied on all sides by a scrupulous 
study of form, which has never been more sedulously ciUtivabecl, 
Erudition appears hand in hand v/ith fancy, and oritioism o.vei’cisos 
more and mote its sapient inftuenoo. 

/ 6/^ 


Paris, March 1899. 
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Tft.iNSLATRD DV^ EDWARD FITZGERALD, 

(From tlio Fifth EditloUt 1804.) 

[Enmno FiTz&BnALD, English poet, wjts horn in Suffolk in 1809, and grad- 
uated at Trinity College, CnmhrUlge, in 1830. Ho woa a man of independent 
fortune, lyho spent his life mainly in studying such Oi ioutal and South-Euvopenn 
lltoraturo ns attraotod him, nud in making versions of it and of tho Greek classics, 
wJiloh ai'o largely new work hosed on the nominal originals. Tiie Iiighest in 
quality la tho world-famous rendering of the quatrains of Omar Kliayyfim ; next 
Is tho version of iEacliylus’ “Agamemnon,’’ and perhaps next those of Calde- 
ron's “ Vidn ea Sueflo “and “El Maglco Prodlgioso”; and there Is )>lgh merit In 
the translations of Attar's “Bird Parliament,” Sophocles* “ QiltHpus,” and others. 
He died In 1888.] 

[OjiiAu KiiavvAjc (Omar tho Tent Maker), whoso full name was Ghlas 
ud-(Hii Abul FatU Omar Ihn Ibrahim, a Persian poet, was bonj some time not 
known, at NalahApdv, and died about 1128. Ite was not only n poet, but also a 
great mathomatiolau and astronomor. Ho was rogarded by many of his contem- 
poraries as Impious and a sonsuallet j but hfe Teformices to wine are generally 
explained in a mystiO soiiso, and what his real character was is not known. 
Tho word “ UubMyftt “ moans quatrains, and. Omar swoto of these soveral hundved 
— tho exact number Is not known — disconnected and full of curious oontiadlc- 
tions and oflon pesslmlstlo thought. Edward Filzgerald was the first to mlroclnce 
hlni to modern readeiB.J 


V. 

Iram indeed is gone with all hia Bose, 

And Jamshyd’a Sevon-ring’d Gup wKere no one knows ; 

But still a Euby gushes from the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows. 

VII. 

Gome, fill the Oup, and in tho fire of Spring 
Your Winter garment oi Eepentanoe fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 

’ By perniiBhiyn of tho jnibliBhers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


I 
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virr. 

Whather ftt NaiahApAv or Babylon, 

Whethei the Onp 'with sweet oi* bitfeei' I'lm, 

The Wine of Life keeps ooaing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep fsllmg on© by cue. 

XIV. 

Look to bhe blowing Rosa ftbont ns — *' Lo, 
Laughing," she says, " into tha world I blow, 

Afc once the silken tassel of n»y Parse 
Tear, and its Ttmaure on the (warden throw.” 


XV. 

And those who httsbaudad the Golden grain. 

And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no auoh Aureate Earth are turned 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 

xvj. 

The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers ; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Race, 

Lighting a little hour or two— -is gone. 

XXVH. 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in 1 went. 

XXVIII. 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

Aud with mine own hand wrought to make it grow ; 

And this was all the Haiwest that I roaped-- 
*' I oauie liko "Water, and like "Wind I go.” 


XXXI. 

Up from Barth’s Center through the Seventh G&te 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a. Knot unraveled by the Road ; 

But not the Master Knot of Hutnau Fate. 










iC'tf-i: 


•Vt**>S* • 


])rliik [ — for, oncB dead, you never shall roturn” 
i’V'om a palniinff by HUhu Tedder 
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xxxri. 

There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the 7eil through whioh I might not see : 

Some Utile talk awhile of Mn and Teeb 
T here was — and then no more of Thee and Mb, 

xxxm. 

Barth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, ol their Lord forlorn ; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs revealed 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 

XXXV. 

Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn : 

And Lip to Lip it murmured — “'While you live, 
Drink I — (or, ouoo dead, you never shall return." 

ii< ♦ ♦ 

LXVI. 

I sent ray Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul returned to me. 

And aiisworod “ I Myself am Heaven and Hell : 

nxvn. 

Heaven but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, 

Oast on the Darkness into whioh Ourselves, 

So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 

IrXVIII, 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magio Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Bound with tho Sun-illumlued Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 

LXIX. 

But lielpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Olieokerboavd of Nights and Days ; 

Hither and thithor moves, and oheoka, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Oloset lays. 
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LXX. 

The Ball iio question makes of Ayes aud Noes, 
Bub Here or There as strikes the Player goes ; 

Aud He tlmt tossed you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — -he knows— HH knows 1 


THE STORY OE ALI BABA, AND THE EORTY 
ROBBERS DESTROYED BY A SLAVE, 

(Frem the “ ArtiWan NlghU,") 

In a town in Persia there lived two brothers, ouo named 
Cassim, the other Ali Baba. Their father left them no grout 
property 5 but as lie had divided U equally between thoJU» it 
should seem their fortune would have been equal'; but chanco 
directed otlierwise. 

Cassim married a wife, who, soon after thoir mavriago, 
became heii'esa to a plentiful estate, and a good shop aud waro- 
houae full of rich merchatidisos ; so that he all at once booame 
one of the richest and most considerable nierohauts, and li^'^od 
at hia ease. 

Ali Baba, on the other hand, who married a woman ns poor 
as liiinself, lived in a very mean habitation, and had no otlier 
means to maintain hia wife and children but his daily labor, by 
cutting of wood in a forosl near the town, and bringing it upon 
three assos, which wore hia whole subslanco, to town to soil. 

One day, when Ali Baba was in the forest, and had just cub 
wood enough to load hia asses, ho saw at a distauco u groat 
cloud of dust, which seemed to approach towards him. Ho 
observed it very attentively, and distinguished a largo body of 
hors© coming briskly on; and though they did not talk of 
robbers in that country, All Baba began to think that ihoy 
might prove so ; and, without considering what might become 
of his aaaes, he was resolved to save himself. Ho climbed up 
a large thick tree, whose bi’anches, at a little distance from tho 
ground, divided in a circular form ao close to one anothor, that 
there was hub little space between them. Ho placed himself in 
the middle, from whence he could sec all that passed without 
being seen ; and this tree stood al the bottom of a single rock, 
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wliicli was very higli above it, and so steep and craggy, that 
nobody could climb up it. 

This troop, wiio were all well mounted, and well armed, oaiuc 
to the foot of this rooh, and there dismounted. Ali Baba counted 
forty of them, and, by their looks and equipage, never doubted 
they were thieves. Nor was he miaialceii in his opinion ; for 
they were a troop of banditti, who, without doing any hurt to 
the neighborhood, robbed at n distance, and made that place 
their rendezvous j and Avhat confirmed him in this opinion was, 
every man unbridled liis horse, and tied him to some shrub or 
other, and hung about his neck a bag of corn, which they 
brought behind them. Tlien each of them took his portman- 
teau, whioli seemed to Ali Baba to be full of gold and silver by 
their weight. One, who was moat personable amongst them, 
and whom ho took to bo their captain, came with his portman- 
teau on hia back under the tree in which Ali Baba was hid, 
and, inakiiig hia way through aomo shrubs, pronounced these 
words so distinctly, Open^ Sesame^ that Ali Baba heard him. 
As soon as the captain of the robbers had uttered tliese words, 
a door opened j and after he had made all his troop go in 
before him, he followed them, and the door shut again of itself. 

The robbers stayed some time withiu the rook; tvud Ali 
Baba, wlio feared that some one, or all of them together, should 
come out and catch him, if he should endeavor to make his 
escape, was obliged to sit patiently in the tree. Tie was, never- 
theless, templed once or twice to got down, and mount one of 
their horses, and load another, driving his asses before him with 
all the haste he could to town j but the uncertainty of the 
event made him choose the safest way. 

At last the door opened again, and the forty robbers came 
out. As the captain went in last, lie came out first, and stood 
to sec them all pass by him j and then Ali Baba heard him 
make the door close, by pronouncing these words, Shutf S^mme, 
Every man went and bridled his horse, fastening his portman- 
teau and mounting again j rmd when the captain saw them all 
ready, he put himself at their head, and they returned the 
same way they came. 

Ali Baba did not immediately quit his tree : Eor, said he to 
himself, They may have forgotten something and ooma hack 
again, and then I shall be taken. He followed thorn with hia 
eyes as far as he could see them j and after that stayed a oon- 
fliderablo time before ho came down. Remembering the words 
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the captain of llie robbers matlo use of to cause ilie door to open 
and shut, he had the curiosity to try if lus pronouncing thorn 
would have the same effect. Accordingly he wont among tlio 
shrubs, and perceiving the door concealed behind thorn, ho 
stood l3efore it, and said, Opeuy Sesame. The door insLantly 
flew wide open. 

All Baba, -who expected a dark dismal place, was vory muoli 
aurpriaed to see it well lighted and spacious, out out by mon’a 
hands in tho form of a vault, which received the light from an 
opening at the top of the rock, cut in like maiinor. IIo saw all 
sorts of provisions, and rioli bales of inerohandisos, of silk stuff, 
brocade, and valuable carpeting, piled upon one another 5 and, 
above all, gold and silver in great heaps, and money in groat 
leather purses. Tlie eight of all these richos mivdo him believe 
that this oave had been occupied for ages by I’obbora, wlio 
suooeeded one another. 

All Baba did not stand long to consider what lie should do, 
but went immediately into tho cave, and as soon as ho was in, 
the door shut again. But this did not disturb him, booauao ho 
knew the secret to open it again. He never regarded tlie silver, 
but made the best use of his time in carrying out as much of 
the gold coin, which was in bags, at several times, as ho thouglii 
his three asses could carry. When he had done, ho oollootod 
his asses, which were dispersed, and when he liad loadoil tliein 
with the bags, laid the wood on them in such a inannor that 
they could not bo seen. When he had done, ho stood boforo 
the door, and pvonounoing tho words, Shut, Sesame, the door 
closed after him, for it had shut of itself whilo lio was within, 
and remained open while ho was out. He then made tho boat 
of his way to town. 

When Ali Baba got home, ho drove his assea into a littlo 
yard, and shut the gates very carefully, threw off tho wood 
that covered the bags, carried them into hia houao, and tanged 
them in order before bis wife, who sat on a sofa. 

His wife handled the bags, and finding them full of money, 
suspected that her husband had been robbing, insomuch that 
when he brought them aU in, she could not help saying, Ali 
Baba, have you been so unhappy as to— Be guiot, wife, iutor- 
riipted Ali Baba ; do not frighten yourself ; I am no robber, 
unless be can be one who steals from robbers. You will no 
longer entertain an ill opinion of me, when I shall toll you my 
good forfcuno. Then ho emptied the bags, which raised such iv 
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great Reap of gold aa dazzled his wife’s eyes : and when he had 
done, he told her the whole adYentiU'e from the beginning to 
the end j and, above all, recommended it to her to keep it 
secret. 

The wife, recovered and cured ot her fears, rejoiced with 
her linsbaiid at their good luck, and would count the money 
piece hy piece. — Wife, replied AU Baba, You do not know 
what you undertake, when you j)retend to count the money; 
you will never have done. I will go and dig a hole and bury it ; 
there ia no time to be lost. — You are iu the right of it, husband, 
replied the wife, but let iia know, aa nigli aa possible, how much 
we liavo. I will go and borrow a small measure in the neigh- 
borhood, and measure it, while you dig the hole. — What you 
are going to do is to no purpose, wife, said Ali Baba ; if }^ou 
would take iny advice, you had better let it alone ; but be sure 
to keep the secret, and do what you please. 

Away the wife ran to her brother-in-law Cassim, who lived 
just by, but was not then at home j and, addressing herself to 
his wife, desired her to lend her a measure for a little while. 
Her sister-in-law asked her whether she would have a great or 
a small one. The other asked for a small one. She bade her 
stay a little, and she would readily fetch one. 

Tlie SLStei'-iu-law did so, but os she knew very well Ali 
Baba’s poverty, she was curious to know what sort of grain, his 
wife wanted to measure, and betlioughl herself of artfully put- 
ting some suet at the bottom of the measure, and brought it to 
her with an excuse, that she was sorry that she had made her 
stay so long, but that she could not find it sooner. 

Ali Baba’s wife went home, set the measure upon the heap 
of gold, and filled it and emptied it often, at a small distance 
upon the sofa, till she had done : and she was very well satis- 
fied to find the number of measures amounted to so many as 
they did, and went to tell her husband, who had almost finished 
digging the hole. — While Ali Baba wus burying tho gold, his 
wife, to show her exactness and diligence to her sister-in-law, 
carried the measure back again, but without taking notice that 
a piece of gold stuck at the bottom. Sister, said she, giving it 
to her again, You see that I have not kept your measure long : 
I am obliged to you for it, and return it with thanks. 

Aa soon as AU Baba’s wife’s back was turned, Oassiiu’s wife 
looked at the bottom of the measure, and was in an inex- 
pressible surprise to find a piece of gold stuck to it. JSnvy 
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immediately possessed her breast. What ! said sUu, haw Ali 
Baba gold so plentiful as to nieasuro it ? 'VYhovo has that poor 
Avretcli got all this gold? Oasaim, Ivor ImghancI, m'iis not lU 
home, as 1 said before, bnt at his shop, which ho loft always iu 
the evening. His wife waited for him, and iliouglit the tinio 
an age j so great was hev impalionce to toll him the nows, at 
whioh he would be as much surprisod. 

When Cassim came home, Ids wife said lo him, Oiissiin, T 
waii'ant yon, yon think yoavsolf rich, but yon avo luuoli mis- 
taken ; Ali Baba is infinitely richer than you j lie clous not 
count his money, but measures it. Cassim desired lior to ex- 
plain the riddle, Avhich she did, by tolling him the stratagom 
she had made use of to anake the clisoovery, and showed him 
the piece of money, which was so old a coin tliat thoy ooukl 
not tell in what prince’s reigii it was coined. 

Cassim, instead of being pleased at his brother’s prosperity, 
conceived a mortal jealousy, and could not sloop aU that niglit 
for it, but wont to him in tho morning before sunrise. —Now 
Cassim, after he had married tlio rich widow, iiovor iruidod AU 
Baba as a brother, but forgot him. AU Baba, said Iio, acoost- 
ing him, you ai'o very reserved in your affairs; ym protend lo 
ba miserably poor, and yet you measure gold. — How, brothor I 
replied Ali Baba; I do not know what you mo air ; explain 
yourself.--Do you pretend ignorance, replied Cnsshn, showing 
hini the piece of gold his wife had given him. How many of 
these pieces, added ho, have you? My wife found this at’ tho 
bottom of the measure you borrowed yesterday. 

By this discourse, Ali Baba porcoivod that Cassim and hia 
wife, through his own wife’s foUy, knew what they had bo 
mrmb reason to keep secret; but whni wag done oouid not bo 
recalled ; therefore without showing fclie least siu’prigo or 
trouble, he confessed all, and told hie brother by what clmiioo 
he had discovered this retreat of tho thiovog, and in wlml plaoo 
it was ; and oiterod him part of his troasuro to koop tlio aoorot. 
—I expect as much, replied Cassim, haughtily ; but I will know 
exactly where this treasure is, and the signs and iolcoiis how 1 

may go to it myself whon I have a mind ; othenviBe I will go 

and inform against yon, and then you will not only got no 

sr:;' 

uatural good temper than 
fughtened by the insulting monocea of a barbarous brotlior, 
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told him {ill ho desired, mid oven tlie very words he was to 
inaho uso of Lo go into the cave and to come out again. • 

Cassiin, who wanted no more of Ali Baba, left him, resolv- 
ing to bo beforehand with him, and hoping to get all the treas- 
ure to Jiimself. He rose early the next morning a long time 
before the sun, and set out with ten mules loaded with great 
choata, whioK ho designed to fill ; proposing to carry many more 
the next tinio, nooording to the riohos he found j and followed 
the road which Ali Baba had told him. He was not long 
before ho came to the rook, and found out the place by the 
tree, and othor marks hia brother had given him. — When he 
Game to the door, ho pronounced these words, Open, Sesame, 
and it opened j and when ho was in, shut again. In examining 
the cave, he was in great admiration to find much mora riches 
than ho apprehended by Ali Baba’s relatioJi, He was so covet- 
ous and fond of riolxes, that he could have spent the whole 
day in fonating liis eyes witli so much ti’easure, if the thought 
that he oamo to carry some away with him, and loading his 
mules, had not hindered him. He laid es many bags of gold 
as he could carry away at the door, and coming at last to open 
tho door, his thoughts were so full of the great riohes he should 
po-ssess, that ho could not think of the necessary word ; but 
instead of Sesamy said Open, Barley, and was 3uuch amazed to 
find that the door did not open, but remained fast shut. Ho 
named several sorts of grain, all but the right, and the door 
would not open, 

Cassiin never expected such an accident, aud was so 
frightened at the danger he was in, that the more he encleav- 
orocl to remeinber tho word Sesayne, tho more his memory was 
confounded, and he had as much forgotten it as if he had never 
heard it in his life before. He threw down tho bags lie had 
loaded himself with, and walked hastily up and down the cave, 
without having the least regard to all the riches that were 
round him. In this miserable ooiuUtioa we will leave him, 
bewailing his fate, and undesemng of pity. 

About noon the robbers returned to their cave, and at some 
distance from it saw Cassim’s mules straggling about the rock, 
with great chests on their backs. Alarmed at this novelty they 
galloped full speed to the cave. They drove away the mules, 
wluoh Oasshn had neglected to fasten, and they strayed away 
through the forest so fai’j that they were soon out of sight. 
Xlio robbers never gave themselves the trouble to pursue the 
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mules, they ware more concewietl to know who tliey belonged 
to. And wliilo some of them searcliod about the rock, tlio 
captain and the rest went directly to Uio door, with their 
naked sabers in thair hands, and pronouncing the words it 
opened. 

Cassiin, wlio lieoi’d tlie noise of the horses’ foot from tlio 
middle of the cave, never doubted of tlio coming of tlio robbora 
and his approaoliing death, but resolved to maice ono effort to 
escape from them. To this end he stood voady at tho door, and 
no sooner heard the word jSesawe, which ho had forgotten, and 
saw the door open, but he jumped briskly out, and throw tho 
captain down, but could not escape tlio olhor robbers, wlio with 
their sabers soon deprived him of life. 

The first care of the robbers after this was to go into the 
cave. They foumi all the bags which Cassim had brought to 
the door, to be more ready to load his mules with, and cavriod 
them all back again to thoir places, without porcoiving wlnit 
All Baba had taken away before. Thou holding iv council, and 
clelibarating upon this matter, they guessed that Cassini whem 
he was in, oould not got out again j bub thou could not imagine 
liow lie got in, It came into their heads that ho might hnvo 
got down by the top of the cave j but tho opening by whioh it 
received light was ao high, and the top of the rock so innocoyaL* 
ble without, besides that nothing uhowod that lie lind dono ho, 
that they believed it impraotioablo for thorn to find out. 'fhat 
he camo iu at the door they oould not satisfy thomsolvcs, iinloss 
he had the secret of making it open — In short, none of tlioin 
could imagine whioli way he oiitorod j for tiioy ivoro nl) per- 
suaded that nobody knew their secret, little imagining that AU 
Baba had watched them. But, howovor it happened, it was u 
matter of the greatest importance to thorn to securo thoir riohos. 
They agreed, tliereforo, to cufc Casaiin’a body into four qiiarlors, 
and to hang two on ono side and two on tho othov, udthin tho 
door of the cave, to terrify any potsou that alumUl atioiunfe 
the same thing, deteimining nob to i-oUirn to tho cavo till 
the stencil of the body was completely exhaled. 

They had no sooner taken tliis resolution, but tlioy oxcoutod 
It i and when they had nothing more to detain them, they left 
the place of their retreat well closed. They inoiinlod thoir 
horses and went to beat tho roads again, and to attack tlio cara- 
vans they should meet. 

In the mean time Cassim’s wifo was very unoasy wlien night 
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came aucT lier liusband was not returuod. Slie ran to Ali Baba 
in a terrible fright, and said, I believe, brother-in-law, that 
you know that Casslm, your brother, is g-one to the forest, and 
upon what account : it is now night, and he is not returned : I 
am afraid some misfortune has come to him. — Ali Baba, who 
never disputed but that his brother, after what he had said to 
him, would go to the forest, declined goiug himself that day, 
for fear of giving him any umbrage ; therefore told her, with- 
out any reflection upon her husband’s unhandsome behavior, 
that she need not frighten herself, for that certainly Cassim did 
not think it proper to come into the town till the night should be 
pretty far advanced. 

Cassim’s wife, considering liow much it concerned her hus- 
band to keep this thing secret, wna the more easily persuaded 
to believe him. She went home again, end waited patiently till 
midnight. Then her fear redoubled with grief the more sensi- 
ble, because she durst not vent it, nor show it, but was forced 
to keep it secret from the neighborhood. Then, as if her fault 
had been irreparable, she repented of her foolish curiosity, and 
cursed her desire of penetrating into the affairs of lier brother 
Rud sister-in-law. She spent all that night in weeping j and as 
soon as it was day, went to them, telling them, by her tears, 
the cause of her coming. 

Ali Baba did not wait for his sister-in-law to desire him to 
go and see what wa.s become of Cas8im> hut went immediately 
with liis three asses, begging of her at first to moderate her 
affliction. Ho went to the forest, and when he came near the 
rook, and having seen neither bis brother nor hia mules on the 
way, he was very much surprised to see some blood spilt by 
the door, which lie look for an iU omen; but when ho had pro- 
nounced the word, and the door opened, he was much more star- 
tled at the dismal sight of his brother’s guarters. He was nob 
long in determining how ho sliould pay the last dues to Ins 
brother, and without remembering the little brotherly friend- 
ship he had for him, went into the cave, to find something to 
wrap them in, aud loaded one of his asses with them, and cov- 
ered them over with wood. The other two asses he loaded 
with hags of gold, covering them with wood also as before ; 
and then bidding the door shut, came away ; hut was so cau- 
tious ns to stop some time at the end of the forest, that he might 
not go into the town before night. When he came home, he 
drove the two aase.s loaded with gold into his little yard, and 
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left the cave of unloading thorn to his wife, while ho lod tlio 

Other to his sister-in-law’s. , i t, r 

AU Baba kzioohecl at the door, whidi was opened by Mor- 
giana, a cunning, inteUigent slave, fruitlul m nivonbious to 
insure success in the most difficult undortaluugH : and Ah Baba 
knew her to be siioli. When he came into iho court, ho un- 
loaded the ass, and, taking Alorgiaua aside, said to her, Tho 
fu-st thing I ask of you is an inviolable secrecy, which you wal 
find is necessary botli for your mistress’ sake and mine. Your 
master’s body is contained in those two bundlca, and oiu' busi- 
ness is to bury him ns if he died a natural death. Go, toll youi 
mistress I want to speak with her j and mind what I say to 


hloi'giaua went to her mistress, and AU Baba followed her. 
Well, brother, said she, with great impatience, what news do 
you bring ms of my husband? I perceive no comfort iu your 
oountenanca. — Sister, answered Ali Baba, I oannob toll yon 
anything before you hear my story from the beginning to tho 
end, without speaking a word ; for it is as of groat imporfcanco 
to you as to rue to keep what has liappeuod soorol. — Altia I 
said she, this preamble lets me know that my liusbivnd is dead : 
but at the same time I know the nooossity of tho sooruoy you 
require of mo, and I must conatrain myself : say on j I will 
hear j'ou. 

Then Ali Baba told his sister tho snoooss of liis journoy, 
till ha came to the finding of Oaasim’s body. Now, said ho, 
sister, I liave something to tell you, which will afiliot you innoli 
the mox*6, because it is what you so little expocl ; bub it cannot 
now be remedied j and if anything can comfort you, I ofCov to 
put that little which God hatli sent mo, to what yon Ixavo, a)id 
marry you ; assuring you that my wife will not bo jealous, and 
that we sliall live happily togother. If this proposal is agree- 
able to you, we must think of acting so as that my brother 
should appear to have died a natural death, I think you may 
ieavG the management of it to Morgiana, and I will contribute 
all that lies in my power. 

What could Oussim’s widow do better than aooopt of this 
proposal ? For tliough her first husband had left behind him 
plentiful substance, tins second wtm much richer, and by tho 
discovery of this treasure might be muoh moro so. Instead of 
rejecting the offer, she look^ upon it as a reasonable motivo 
to coixifovt lier j and drying up her teai'8, which bogaii to flow 
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abundantly, and suppressing the outcries usual with -women 
who have lost their husbands, showed AU Baba she approved 
of his proposal. — Ali Baba left the widow, and recommended 
to Morgiana to act her part well, and then returned home witli 
his ass. 

Morgiana went out at the same time to an apothecary, aud 
asked him for a sort of lozenges, which he prepared, and were 
very effloacious in the most dangerous distempers . The apothe- 
cary asked her -who -was sick at her master’s. She replied with 
a sigh, Her good master Oassim himself ; that they knew not 
what his distemper was, but tlir.t he could neither eat nor speak. 
— After thesQ words Morgiana carried the lozenges home with 
her, and the next moruing went to the same apothecary’s again, 
and, with tears in her oyes, asked for rm essence which they 
used to give to side people only when at the last extremity. 
Alas I said she, taking it from Iho apothecary, I am afraid that 
this remedy will have no better effect than the lozenges, and 
that I shall lose my good master. 

On the other hand, os Ali Baba and his wife were often 
seen to go between Cassim’s and their own house all iliat 
day, aud to seem melancholy, nobody was surprised in the 
evening to hear the lamentable shrieks and cries of Cassim’s 
wife and Morgiana, who told it everywliere that her master 
was dead. 

TJi0 next morning soon after day appeared, Morgiana, wJio 
kneAY a certain old cobbler that opened his stall early, before 
other people, went to him, and, bidding him good morrow', put 
a piece of gold into his hand. — IVell, said Baba Miistnpha, 
whioli was his name, and wlio was a moi'ij old fellow, looking 
on the gold, though it was hardly daylight, and seeing what 
it was, this is good hansel: what must I do for it? I am 
ready. 

Baba Mustaplm, said Morgianu> yc>u must take with you 
your sewing tackle, and go’ with raej but I must tell you, I 
shall blindfold you when you come to suoh a place. 

Baba Mustapha seemed to boggle a little at these words. 
Oh, oh I replied he, you would have me do something against 
my conscience, oi' against my honor. — God forbid! said Mor- 
giana, putting another piece of gold into his hand, that I should 
ask anything that is oontrmy to your honor ; only come along 
with me and fear nothing. 

Baba Mustapha went with Morgiana, who, after ghe had 
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boimd hii:! eyes ■with ft Iiandlcei’cliief, ftt tbe pltico she told him 
of^ carried him to her deceased master’s house, and never mi- 
loosed his eyes till he earn© into the room whore elio hud put 
the corpse together. — 'Bftha Mnstaplift) said she, you must 
malce liaate, and sew these quarters together j and when you 
have done, I will give you omotliar piece of gold. 

After Baba Muatapha had done, she blindfolded him again, 
gave him the third piece of gold, as sho promised, reconimoud- 
ing secrecy to him, carried him back to tho placo whoro sho 
first bound his eyes, pulled off tho todage, and lot liiin go 
home, but watched him that ho returned to his stall, till ho 
was quite out of sight, for faar ho should have tho curiosity to 
return and dodgo her, o-nd then went lioine. 

By the time Morgiana had warmed some water to wash tho 
hod3', Ali Baba oamo with incense to embalm it, and bury it 
with the nsual ceremonies. Not long after, the joiner, acoord- 
ing to Ali Baba’s orders, brouglit tho coffin, whioli Morgiana, 
that he might lind out nothing, received at tho door, and holpod 
Ali Baba to put the body into it j and os soon tia ho had nailed 
it up, she went to the mosque to tell the iniau that thoy were 
ready. The people of the mosque, whose business it was to 
wash the dead, offered to perform their duty, but she told thoni 
it was done already. 

Morgiana had aoavco got home before the iman and tho other 
ministers of the mosque came. Four noighbovs carried tho 
corpse on their shoulders to tho burying ground, following 
the iman, who recited some prayers. Morgiujia, as a slave to 
the deceased, followed the corpse, woopiug, boating her breast, 
and tearing lier liair; and Ali Baba came after with some 
neiglibora, who often relieved tho others iii carrying tlio corpse 
to the burying ground. 

Cassira’s wif e stayed at home mourning, uttering lamoiiiablo 
cries with the women of tho neighborhood, who oamo aoooriUng 
to custom during the funeral, and, joining their huuoutationa 
with hers, filled the quarter far and near with sorro'^v. 

In this manner Cassim’s molanoholy death was concealed 
and Imshed up between Ali Baba, his wife, Caaaim’s widow, 
and Morgiana, with so much contrivanoo, that nobody in tho 
city had the least Iciiowledge or suapioion, of it. 

Three or four days after tho funeral, Ali Baba removed hia 
few goods to his bcothor’s widow’s houae j but the money he 
bad taken from the robbers he oonveyed thither by night j and 
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soon after the marriage witli Ina sister-in-law was published, 
and as these marriages are common in our religion, nobody was 
surprised. 

As for Oaasim’s shop, AU Baba gave it to his own eldest 
son, who had been some time out of his apprenticeship to a 
great merobant, promising him -withal, that if he managed well, 
he would soon give him a fortune to marry very advantageously 
according to his situation. 

Let us now leave Ali Baba to enjoy ilie beginning of his 
good fortune, and return to the forty robbers. 

They came again at the appointed time to visit their retreat 
in the forest j but how great was their auvpriso to find Cassira’s 
body taken away, and some of their bags of gold. We are 
certainly discovered, said the captain, and shall be undone, if 
we do not take care and speedily apply some remedy ; other- 
wise wo shall insensibly lose all the riches which our ancestors 
Jiave been so many yeara amassing together with eo much pains 
and danger. AU that we can think of this loss which we have 
sustained is, tliat the thief whom wo have surprised had tlie 
secret of opening tho door, and we came luckily as lie was com- 
ing out j but hia body being removed, end with it some of our 
money, pilainly shows that he has on accomplice j end as it is 
likely that there -were but two ^Yho had got this secret, and one 
has been caught, we must look narrowly after tho other. 
"What say you to it, my lads \ 

All the robbers thought tho captain’s proposal so reasonable, 
that they unanimously approved of it, and agreed that they 
must lay all other enterprises aside, to follow this closely, and 
not give it up till they had succeeded. 

I expected no less, said the captain, from your courage and 
bravery ; but, first of all, one of you who is bold, artful, and 
enterprising must go into the tow dressed lilce a traveler 
and stranger, and exert all his contrivance to try if he can hear 
any talk of the strange death of the man whojn we have Icilled, 
ns he deserved, and to endeavor to find out who he was, and 
where lie lived. This is a matter of the fii'st importance for ua 
to know, that we may do nothing which we may have reason to 
repent of, by discovering ourselves in e country where we have 
lived so long unknown, and whore we have so muoli reason to 
continue j but to warn that man who shall take upon himself 
tliis commission, and to prevent our being deceived by his giv- 
ing us a false report, which may be tho cause of our ruin, I ask 
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you all, if you do not think it lit tliafc in that case he shall sub- 
mit to suffer death ? 

Without waiting for the suffrages of Me companions, ono of 
the robbers started up, and said, I submit to this law, and think 
it an honor to expose my life, by taking such a corumisRioii upon 
mej hut remember, at least, if I do not succeed, that I iieithoi' 
wanted courage nor good will to servo the troop. 

After this robber had received great ooinmendations from 
the captain and hia comrades, ho disguised liimsolf so tliat 
nobody would take him for what he was ; and taking hia leave 
of the troop that night, went into the town just at daybreak 5 
and walked up and down till he came to Baba Mustapha’s stall, 
which was always open before any of tlie shops of tho town. 

Baba Mustapha was set on hia seat with an awl in his hand, 
just going to work. The robber saluted him, bidding Juni 
good morrow j and perceiving that he was very old, ho said, 
Honest mau, you begin to work very early; is it possible that 
any one of your age can see so well? I question, if it was 
somewhat lighter, whether you could see to stitoh. 

Certainly, replied Baba Mustapha, you must bo a stranger, 
and do not know me j for, old as I am, I have extraordinarily 
good eyes ,• and you •will not doubt it when I tell you that 1 
sewed a dead body together in a place wliere 1 had not so iniioh 
light aa I have now. 

Tho robber was overjoyed to think that he had adtU'oasod 
himself, at his first coming into the town, to a man who gave 
liim the intelligence lie wanted, without asking him. A dead 
body I replied he with, aimzeiuent, to umko liim explain himself. 
What could you sew up a dead body for? added her you moan, 
you sewed up his winding sheet. — No, no, answered Baba Mii.s- 
tapha, I know what I say ; you want to have me speak out, but 
you shall know no more. 

The robber wanted no greater insight to bo persuaded that 
he had discovered what ho came about. He pulled out ti pieco 
of gold, and putting it into Baba Muataplia’s hand, said to him, 
I do not want to know your soorefc, though I can assure you 
that I would nob divulge it, if you trusted me with it. The 
only thing which I deaii’e of you, is to do me tJie favor to sIioav 
the house where you stitched up the dead bod5^ 

If I would do you that favor which you ask of mo, replied 
Baba Ttlnsfcapha, holding the money in his hand, ready to return 
it, I assure you I cannot ; and you may believe me, ou my word, 
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I Aviis carried to a oertain place, -where they first blinded me, 
and then led me to the house, and brought me back again after 
the same manner ; therefore you see the impossibility of doing 
what you deahe. 

W ell, j'splied the robbor, you may remembor a little of the 
way that you -were led blindfold. Como, let me blind your 
eyes at the same place. We will waBc together by tlie same 
way and turnings j perhaps you may remember soma parfcj 
and as everybody ought to bo paid for their trouble, there is 
another piece of gold for you; gratify me in what I ask you. 
So saying, he put another piece of gold into his hand. 

TJie two pieces of gold were great temptations to Baba 
Mustapha. He looked at them a long time in his hand, with- 
out saying a -word, thinking with himself what ho should do ; 
but at last he pulled out his purse, and put them in, I cannot 
assure you, said he to the robber, that I remember the way 
exactly; but, since you desire it, f will try what I can do. At 
those words Baba Mustapha rose up, to the great satisfaction 
of the robber, and -without shutting up liis shop, where he had 
nothing valuable to lose, lie led the robber to the place where 
Morgiana bound his eyes. — It was here, said Baba Mustapha, 
I was blindfolded j and I turned as you see me. The robber, 
who liad liis liaiidkorohief ready, tied it over his eyes, and 
walked by him till ho stopped, partly leading him, and partly 
guided by him. I think, said Baba Mustapha, I went no far- 
ther, and he had now stopped directly at Cassini’s house, where 
All Baba lived then ; upon which the thief, before he pulled off 
the band, marked tho door with a piece of chalk, which he had 
ready in liis hand ; and when lie pulled it ofp, he asked him if 
he knew whose house that was; to -whioh Baba Mnsiapba. 
replied, that as he did not live in that ueigliborliood he could 
not tell. 

The robber, finding tliat he could discover no more from 
Baba Jklustapha, thanked liim for the trouble he had given him, 
and left him to go book to his stall, Nvhile he returned to the 
forest, persuaded that he should be very well received. 

A little after the robber and Baba Mustapha parted, Mor- 
giana went out of AU Baba’s house fox something, and coming 
home again, seeing the mark the robber had made, she stopped 
to observe it. What is the meaning of this mark ? said she to 
herself; somebody intends my master no good, or else some 
boy has been playing the rogue with it 5 with whatever inten- 
2 
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tion ifc was clone, added slie, it is good to guard agaiiiati tZie 
worse. Accordingly she went and fololied a pieco of olialk, 
and inarlced two or three doors on eacli sido in the same man- 
lier, without saying a word to her master or mistress. 

In the mean time llie tliief rejoined liis troop again in ilio 
forest, and told tliem the good sueceaa he had, — expatiating’ 
upon his good fortune, in meeting so soon with the only person 
who could inform him of wliat he wanted to know. All the 
robbers listened to him with the utmost satisfaction, when tlio 
captain, after commending hia diligouco, addressing himsoU to 
them all, said, Comrades, we have no time to lose : lot ns all sot 
off well armed, without its appearing who we are ; and that wo 
may not give any suspicion, let one or two go privately into Iho 
town together, and appoint tho rendozvona in the groat stiuaro ; 
and in the mean time our comrade, who brought us the good 
news, and I, will go and find out the house, that wo may oon- 
sult what 13 best to be done. 

This speech and plan were approved by all, and they wero 
soon ready. They filed off in small parcels of two or throe, nl; 
the proper distance from encli other ; and all got into tho town 
without being in the least suspeoted. The captain and ho that 
came in tlie morning as a spy, came in last of all. He led tho 
captain into the street whore he had marked AU Baba’s house, 
and when they came to one of the houses which Morgiana had 
marked, he pointed it out. But going a little farther, to pre- 
vent being taken notice of, tho captain observed that tho next 
door was chalked after the same manner, and in tho saino 
place : and showing it to his guide, asked him which houso it 
was, that, or the first. Tho guide was so confounded, tiuit ho 
knew not what answer to make ; and much loss, when ho and 
the captain saw five or six houses besides marked [vCtcv tho 
same manner. He assured tho captain, with an oath, that lio 
had marked but one, and could not tell who had ohalkod tho 
rest so like to that which ho marked, and owned, in that con- 
fusion, ho could not distinguish it. 

The captain, finding that their design proved abortivo, went 
directly to the place of rendezvous, and told the firat of Ms 
troop that he met, that they had lost their labor, and must 
return to tlieir cave the same way as they came. Ho himself 
set the example, and they all returned as llicy came. 

When the troop >Yas all got together, the captain told thorn 
the reasou of their returning j and preaeiibly the conductor was 
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declared by all worfcliy of death* He condemned himself, 
acknowledging that he ought to liawe taken better x)i’ecaution, 
and kneeled down to receive the stroke from him that was 
apiJointed to out off his head. 

But as it was tlie safety of the troop tliat an injury should 
not go unpimiahed, another of the gang, who promised, himself 
that he should succeed better, lu'esented himself, and his offer 
being accepted, he went and coi‘nii>ted Baba hlustapha, as the 
other had done 5 and being shown the house, marked it, in a 
place more remote from sight, mth red chalk. 

Not long after, Morgiana, whose eyes nothing could escape, 
went out, and seeing the red chalk, and arguing after the same 
manner with herself, marked the other neighbors’ houses in the 
same place and manner. 

The robber, at his return to his company, valued liimself 
very much on the precaution he had taken, which he looked 
upo]i as an infallible way of distinguishing Ali Baba’s house 
from his neighbors’ ; and the captain and all of them thought 
it must succeed. They conveyed themselves into the town in 
the same manner as before j and when the robber and his cap- 
tain came to the street, they found the same difficulty, at which 
the captain was enraged, and the robber in aa great confusion 
as his predecessor. 

Thus the captain and hia troop were forced to retire a sec- 
ond time, and much more dissatisfied; and the robber, as the 
author of the mistake, underwent the saine puuishmejit, which 
he willingly submitted to. 

The captain, having lost two brave fellows of his troop, was 
afraid of diminishiug it too much by pursuing this plan to get 
information about Ali Baba’s hoxrso. He found, by their 
example, that their heads were not so good as their hands on 
such occasions, and therefore resolved to take upon himself 
this important commission. 

Accordingly he went and addressed himself to Baba Mus- 
tapha, who did him the same piece of service he had done to 
the former. He never amused himself with setting any par- 
ticular mark on the house, but examined and observed it so 
carefully, by passing often by it, that it was impossible for him 
to mistake it. 

The captain, very well satisfied with his journey, and 
informed of what he wanted to know, returned to the forest ; 
and when ho came into the cave, whore the ti’oop waited for 
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him, ho said, Now, comrades, notliing ciwi prevoiit our full 
revenge ; I am certain of Uio house, and in my way iiitlior 
I have tliought how to put it in execution, and if any one 
knows a better expedient, let liiui comnuiuioale it. Tliou lio 
told them libs contrivance,* and as they approved of it, lie 
ordered tlieiii to go into the towns and villages about, and buy 
niuetoen mules, and tliirty-eight large leather jars, one full, and 
the others all empty. 

In two or three days’ time the robbers purcimaed tho miilos 
and jars, and as tl\e luoutlia of the jars ^Yel•o rather too narrow 
for his purpose, the captain caused them to bo widoiiod j and 
after liaving put one of his men into each, with the weapons 
which he thought fit, leaving open the seam which had ])oon 
undone to leave them room to breathe, he rubbed the jars on 
the outside \Yith oil from the full vessel. 

Things being thus prepared, when the nineteen mules wore 
loaded with thirty-seven robbers in jars and tlm jar of oil, ilio 
captain, as tlieir driver, set out witli thorn, and reached the 
town by the dusk of the evening, us he intojulcd. IIo led 
them through the streets till he came to Ali Baba’s, at whose 
door he designed to have knocked ; but was provontod by his 
sitting there, after auppor, to take a little fresh air. llo 
stopped Ills mules, and addressed himself to liini, and said, 1 
have brought some oil here, a great way, to sell at to-morrow’s 
market j and it is now so lale, that I do not Icnow where to 
lodge. If I should uot bo troublesome to you, do mo tho favor 
to let me pass the night with you, and I shall bo very much 
obliged to you. 

Though Ali Baba had seen the oaplahi of tho robbers iii tho 
forest, and had hoard him speak, it W’us impossiblo for liim to 
know him in tho disguise of an oil merchant. Ho told liim Im 
should bo welcome, and iramodiulely opened his gates for tho 
mules to go into the yard._ At tho same timo he ciillcd to a 
slave he had, and ordered liiin, when tho niiilos wore unloaded, 
not only to put them into the stable, but to givo iliom corn 
and hay ; and then went to Morgiana, to bid her got a good li(}t 
supper for Iiis guest, and make him a good bod. 

Ho did more. To make his guest as welcomo aa posaiblo, 
when he saw the captain had unloaded his uiiilea, and tlmt they 
vvere put into the stable as ho ordered, and ho was loolcing foj* 
a place to pass the night in the air, he brought him into tho 
hail whore he received his company, telling him he would nub 
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Bviffer l\i)n to be in the conrt. The captain oxcused himself, on 
pretense of not being troublesome, but really to have room to 
execute his design j and it was not till after the most pressing 
importunity that he yielded. All Baba, not content to keep 
company with tlie man who liad a design on his life, till snipper 
was ready, oontinuecl talking witli him till it was ended, and 
repeating his offer of service. 

The captain rose up at the same time, and wont with him to 
the door 5 and while Ali Baba went into the kitchen to speak 
to Morgiana, he went into the yard, under pretense of looking 
at his mulca. Ali Baba, after charging Morgiana afresh to 
take great care of his guest, said to her, To-morrow I design to 
go to the bath before day : take care my batliing linen be ready, 
and give them to Abdallah, — which was the slave’s name,— 
and make ino some good broth against I come back. After this 
he went to bed. 

Ill tlie mean lime, the captain of the robbers wont from the 
stable to give his people orders what to do j and beginning at 
the first jar, and so on to the last, said to each man, As soon as 
I throw some stones out of tlie chamber window where I lie, do 
not fail to cut the jar open with the knife you have about you, 
pointed and sharpened for the purpose, and come out, and I 
will be presently with you. — After this lio returned into the 
kitchen, and hlorgiana taldng up a light, conducted him to his 
chamber, ivhore, after she had asked him if lie wanted anything, 
she left him j and he, to avoid any suspicion, p>ut the light out 
soon after, and laid himself down in liis clotlies, that he miglit 
be the more ready to rise again. 

Morgiana, rememboriug Ali Baba’s orders, got his bathing 
linen ready, and ordered Abdallah, who was not then gone to 
l)od, to set on the pot for the broth ; but wliile she skimmed 
the pot the lamp went out, and there was no more oU in tho 
house, nor any candles. What to do she did not know, for, the 
broth must bo made. Abdallah seeing lier very uneasy, said, 
Do not fret and tease yourself, but go into tlie yard, and take 
some oil out of one of the jars. 

Morgiana thanlced Abdallah for hia advice ; and while he 
went to bed, near All Baba’s room, that lio might be the better 
able to rise and follow Ali Baba to the bath, sho took the oil 
pot, and iveiit into the yard ; and os she came nigh the fii'st 
jar, the robber within said softly, Is it time ? 

Though the robber spoke low, Morgiana was struck with the 
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voioe tlie more, because the oaplain, ivliou lie unloaclocl fcbe 
mules, opened this and all the other jars, to give air to hia 
men, who were ill enough at their ease, without wanting room 

to breathe. . , 

Any other slave but Morgiana, so surprised as she was to 
find a man in a jflis instead of the oil she wanted, would liavo 
made such a noise, as to have given a-n alarm, which would have 
been attended with ill consequences ; whereas Morgiaim, appre- 
hending immediately tho importance of heaping the secret, and 
the danger Ali Baba, his family, and she herself, wore in, and tho 
necessity of applying a speedy remedy without noise, couccivod 
at once the means, and collecting Jieraelf without showing the 
least emotion, answered, Not yet,^ but presently . — She W'ont in 
tills manner to all the jars, giving' the same answer, till she 
came to the jar of oil. 

By this means, Morgiana found that her niastor Ali Utibn, 
who thought that iio had entertained an oil niQi'chaiit, had 
admitted thirty-eight robbers into his house j looking on lliin 
pretended merchant as their captain. Sho made what haste 
she could to dll her oil pot, and returned into her kiLchon j 
wliere, ns soon as she hacl lighted her lamp, sho took a groat 
kettle, and went again to tho oil jar, filled the kettle, and sot it 
ou a great wood fire to boil 5 and ns soon ns H boiled, wont and 
poured enough into every jar to stifio and destroy tho lobbor 
wthiu. 

■When this notion, worthy of tho ooiu’ago of Morginnn, was 
executed without any noise, as she had projected, sho rotuniod 
into the kitohon \vith the empty kettle, and shut tho door j and 
having put out tho groat fire dm had made to boil the oil, njul 
leaving just enough to make the broth, put out also tiio lamp, 
and remained silent ; resolving not to go to bed till eho had 
observed what was to follow through a window of the kitchen, 
which opened into the yard, as far as tho darkness of tho night 
permitted. 

She had not waited a quarter of an liour, before ilio ciipLnin 
of tli0 robbers waked, got up, and opened the window j and 
finding no light, and licariug no noise, Jior any ono atiiTiiig in 
the house, gave the signal, by throwing little stonos, several of 
whicli hit the jars, as he doubted not by tho Bound thoj'' gave. 
Then ho listened, and neither hoFu^iug nor perceiving anytliiug 
whereby he could judge that Ins companioiiB stirred, ho bogiin 
to grow very uneasy, and threw stones again a second and third 
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bime, and could not coinproliend tlie reason that none of them 
should answer to his signal : cruelly alarmed, he went softly 
down into the yard^ and going to the first jar, and asking the 
robber, whom he thought alive, if he was asleep, he smelled the 
hot boiled oil, which sent forth a steam out of the jar, and knew 
tliereby that hio plot to murder All Baba and pliindor his house 
was discovered. Examining nil the jars one after another, ho 
found that all his gang were dead ; and by the oil he missed out 
of the last jar, he guessed at the means and manner of their 
deaths. Enraged to despair at having failed in his design, he 
forced the lock of a door that led from the yard to the garden, 
and, climbing over the walla of several gardens, at last made his 
escape. 

When Morgiaua hoard no noise, and found, after waiting 
some time, that the captain did not return, she guessed that he 
chose rather to make hia escape by the gardens than by the 
street door, which was double locked j satisfied and pleased to 
have succeeded so well, and secured the house, she went to bed 
and fell asleep. 

All Baba rose before day, and, followed by his slave, went 
to the baths, entirely ignorant of the amazing accident that had 
happened at home j for Morgiaua did not think it right to wake 
him before for fear of losing her opportunity 5 and afterwards 
she thought it needless to disturb Irirn. 

When he returned from the baths, and the snn had risen, he 
was very much surprised to see the oil jars, and that tlio mer- 
chant was not gone witii Idie mules. He asked Morgiaua, who 
opened the door, and had let all things stand as they were, 
that he might see them, the reason of it, — My good ma&ter, 
answered she, God preserve you and all your family I You 
will be better informed of what you wisli to know when you 
have seen what I have to show you, if you will give yourself 
the trouble to follow me. 

As soon as Morgiana had shut the door, All Baba followed 
her j and when she brought him into the yard, she hade him look 
into the first jar, and see if there was any oil. AH Baba did 
so, and seeing a man, started back frightened, and cried out. 
Do not 1)0 afraid, said Morgiana ; the man yon. see there can 
neither do you nor anybody else any harm. He is dead. — Ah, 
Morgiana I said Ali Baba, what is it you sho^\^ mo ? Explain 
tliQ meaning of it to mo. — I will, replied Morgiana i moderate 
your aBtonishment, and do uot oxcifco the curiosity of your 
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ueighboi’s ; for it is of great importance to keep this tiffniv 
Bsoret. Look in all the other iars. 

All Baba examined all the other jaw, one after aiiotho]* ; and 
wliau he came to that which had the oil in it:, lie found it pro- 
digiously sunk, and stood fox some time motionless, sometimes 
looking on the jars, and sometimes on Morgiiina, without saying 
a word, so great was hia surprise : at lost, when lio had recovered 
himself, he said, And what is hecomo of the mereliajii ? 

Merchant I answered she : he is as much one as I am. I 
will tell you who he is, and what is become of him 5 but you 
liad better hear the story in your owu chamber ; for it is time 
for your health that you had your broth after your bathing. 

While Ali Baba went into his ohjimber, Morginna wont into 
the Idtchen to fetch the broth, and carry it to him s but before 
he would drink it, he first bade her satisfy his impatieuoo, and 
tall him the story with all its oirouinstances j and slie obeyed 
him. 

Last night, sir, said she, when you wore gone to bod, I got 
your bathing linen ready, ami gave them to Abdallali 5 after- 
wards I set oil the pot for the broth, and as I was skimming 
tile pot, the lamp, for want of oil, went out; and ns ihero uus 
not a dvoi) more in the house, I looked for a candle, but 
could not find one. Abdallah, seeing me vexed, put mo in 
mind of the jars of oil which stood in the yard. I took the 
oil pob, and went directly lo the jar which stood nearest to nio j 
and when I came to it, I heard a voice within it say, Is it time V 
Without being dismayed, and coinprohending immediately the 
malicious intention of the pretended oil morchant, I answered, 
Not yet, but presently. Then I went to tho next, and anotbor 
voice asked me the same question, and I returned the same 
answer ; and so on, till I came to the Inst, wluoh I found full 
of oil f with which I filled iny pot. 

When I considered that thero woro thirty-seven robbor.s in 
the yard, who only Wfuted for a signal to be given by tlio cap- 
tain, whom you took to bo an oil merchant, and ontortainod so 
haudsoinoly, I thought thero was no time to bo lost : I carried 
my pot of oil into the kitchen, lighted the lump, and aftorwiirdH 
took the biggest kettle I had, went and filled it full oE oil, and 
sat it on. the fire to boil, and thou went and poured as much 
into eaoli jar as was .siiflicient to prevent them from exe- 
cuting the pernicious design they came about: aftor this T 
retired into the kitclien, and put out the lamp j but before 1 
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went io bed, I waited at the window to know what moasures 
the pretended inerchaut would lake. 

After I had watched some time for the signal, he threw 
some stones out of the window against the jars, and neither 
hearing nor perceiving anybody stirring, after throwing three 
times, he camo down, and I saw him go to every jar, after 
wiiioh, througli the darkness of the night, I lost sight of him. 
I waited some time longer, and finding that lie did not return, 
I never doubted but that, seeing he had missed his aim, he had 
made his escape over the walls of the garden. Persuaded that 
the house was now safe, I wont to bed. 

This, said Morginna, is the account you asked of me] and 
I am convinced it is the conse<iuonce of an observation which I 
had made for two or three days before, but did not think fit to 
acquaint you with ; for when I came in one morning early, I 
found our street door marked with white chalk, and the next 
morning with red; and both times, without knowing what 
was the intention of those chalks, I marked two or three neigh- 
bors’ doors on each hand after the same manner. If you reflect 
on thia, and what has since happened, you will find it to be a 
plot of the robbers of the forest, of whose gang there are two 
wanting, and now they are reduced to three ! nil thia shows 
tliat they had sworn your destruction, and it is proper you 
should stand upon your guard, while there is one of them alive : 
for my part I shall not neglect anything necessary to your 
preservation, <V8 I am in duty bound. 

When Morgiaiia had left off speaking, Ali Baba was so 
sensible of the great eervice she had done him, that he said to 
her, I will not die witliout rewarding you ns you deserve : I 
owe my life to you, and for the first token of my acknowledg- 
ment I -will give you your liberty from this moment, till I can 
complete your recompense as I intend. I am persuaded with 
you that the forty robbers have laid all manner of snares for 
me; God, by your means, has delivered me from them, and I 
hope will cojitinuQ to presorvo mo from their wicked designs, 
and. by averting the danger which threatened me, will deliver 
tlio w’orld from tlieir persecution and their oursed race. All 
that we have to do is to bury the bodies of these pests of inan- 
Icind immediately, and witJi all tlie secrecy imaginable, that 
nobody may suspect what has become of them. But that 
Abdallah and I will undertake. 

All Baba’s garden was very long, and sliadod at the farther 
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eud by a great iiuinber of ]ai‘ge trees. Under iliese trees lie 
and the slave went and dug a trencli* long and wide onougJi to 
hold all the robbers, and as the earth -vvas light, t]\6y wore not 
long doing it. Afterwards they lifted the bodies out of the 
jai'S, took away their weapons, carried them to the end of t]\o 
garden, laid them in tlio ti'enoh, and levclod Iho ground again. 
Whon this Avas done, Ali Baha hid tlio jars and weapons 5 and 
as for the mules, as he had no occasion for them, 3io sent thorn 
at different times to be sold in the market by his slave. 

While Ali Baba took these measures to prevent Iho pnbUo 
from knoAving how he came by his riches in so short a time, tlio 
captain of the forty robbers returned to the forest in most in- 
conceivable mortification ; and in the agitation, or rathor con- 
fusion, he was in at his success, so contrary to AAdiiit ho had 
promised himself, he entered the cave, not being able, all iho 
Avay from the town, to come to any resolution whiit to do to 
Ali Baha. 

The loueUiieas of tlie dark placo soeinod frightful to him. 
Where are you, my bravo lads, cried ho, old cnmimnions of my 
watchings, inroads, and labor ? WJ»at oan I do Avitliout you ? 
Did I collect you to lose you by so baso a fato, and so unworthy 
your courage ? Had you died with your sabers in your hands, 
like hreve men, my regret had been less ! Wheir shall I got so 
gallant a troojD again? And if I could, can 1 undorLako it 
Avithout exposing so much gold and treasure to him, who hath 
already enriched himself out of it? I cannot, I ought not to 
think of it, before I have taken aAvay his life. I will uiidortalco 
that myself, which I could not accomplish with so powerful 
assistance j and when I have taken oaro to sooiiro this troagiiro 
from being pillaged, I will provide for it now masters and huo- 
oessoi's after mo, who shall preserve mid augmoni it to all 
posterity. This resolution being taken, he was not at a loss 
hoAY to execute it, but, easy in his mind, and full of hopua, ho 
slept all tliat niglit very quietly. 

When he a^Yoke early next morning, as ho hud propogod, 
he dressed himself, agreeably to the project ho had in hia head, 
and went to the town, and took a lodging in a klian. And as 
he expected what had happened at Ali Bahama miglLt make a 
great noise in the town, he asked hia host, by way of discourso, 
what ncAVs there was in the city. Upon Avliioh the injikeopor 
told liim a great many things, which did not concoru him in 
the least. He judged by this that Uio reason why Ali Baba 
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kept tkia affair so secret was for fear people should know where 
the treasure lay^ and the means of coming at it, and because 
lie knew his life would be sought upon account of it. And 
this urged him the more to neglect nothing to rid himself of so 
dangerous a person. 

The next thing tliat the captain had to do was to provide 
himself with a horse, to convey a great many sorts of rich stuffs 
ajid hue linen to his lodging, which he did by a great many 
journeys to the forest, but with all the necessary jpreoautions 
imaginable to conceal the 2>lace whence he brought them. In 
order to dispose of the merchandises, when he had amassed 
them together, he took a furnished shop, which happened to be 
opposite to tliat which was Cassim’s, which Ali Baba’s sou had 
not long occupied. 

He took upon him the name of Cogia Houssain, and as a 
newcomer, was, according to custom, extremely civil and com- 
plaisOiUt to all the merchants liis neighbors. And ns Ali Baba’a 
son was young and handsome, and a man of good sense, and 
was often obliged to converse with Oogia Houssain, he soon 
made them acquainted with him. He strove to cultivate liis 
friendship, more iDartioularly when, two or fclireo days after he 
was settled, he recognized Ali Baba, who came to see hia son, 
and stopped to talk with him as ho was nccuelomcd to do 5 and 
when he was gone, he learnt from his son who he Avas. Ho 
increased liis assiduities, caressed him after tlie most engaging 
manner, made him some small juesents, and often asked him to 
dine and sup with liim ; and treated him very handaoraely. 

Ali Baba’s son did not care to lie under such obligation to 
Cogia Houesiau without making the like return 5 hut Avas so 
much straitened for Avaiit of room in his house, that lie could 
not ontertain him so well as ho wished; and therefore ac- 
quainted his father Ali Baba Avitli hia intention, and told him 
that it did not look AveB for him to receive such favors from 
Oogia Houssain Avitliout inviting him again. 

Ali Baba, Avith great pleasure, took the treat upon himself. 
Son, said he, to-morrow (Friday), which is a day that the bho2is 
of such groat merchants as Cogia Houssain and yourself are 
shut, get him to take a walk with you after dinner, and as you 
como back, jiass by my door, and call in. It will look better 
to have it ha^Dpen accidentally, tlian if you gave liim a formal 
invitation. I will go and order Morgiana to provide a supper. 

The next day, after dinner, All Baba’s son and Oogia Hous- 
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saiii met br appointment, anrl took their walk, and as they re- 
turned, All Baba’s son led Cogia Houasain through the street 
i^rhere his father lived; and when they came to the house, lie 
stopped and knocked at Uio door. This, sir, said ho, la my 
father’s house, who, upon the account I have given hun of your 
friendship, charged me to procure him the honor of your ac- 
quaintance ; and I desire you to add tins pleasure to ihoso 1 am 

already indebted to you for. _ . . , 

Though it w£w Uie sole aim of Cogia Houssaiii to lutrocluce 
himself into AUBabn’a house, that he might Icill Iiiin without 
hazarding his own life or making any noise ; yet ho excused 
himself, and offered to take his leave. But a slave having 
opened the door, AH Baba’s son took him obligingly by the 
liand, and in a manner forced him in. 

Ali Baba received Cogia Houasain with a smiling oouulo- 
naiioe, and in the most obliging manner ho could wish. Ho 
thanked him for all the favors he had dono Ins son; adding 
withal, the obligation was the greater, as he was a young man 
not very well acquainted with the world, and that he might 
contribute to his information. 

Cogia Houssain returned the compliment by assuring AU 
Baba that though Ms son might not have acquired llio oxpori- 
eiioe of older men, he had good sense equal to the expevioiico 
of many others. After a Ubtlo more couvorsatioii oji diiforenL 
subjects, be offered again to take his leave j whon Ali Babii 
stopping him, said, Where are you going, sir, in so much haste V 
I beg you would do me the honor to sup with me, though what 
I have to give you is not worth your accepianoo; but euoh as it 
is, I hope you will accept it as licartily n.s I give it. — Sir, ro- 
j)lied Cogia Houssain, I nm tlioroughly persuaded of your good 
will j and if I ask the favor of you not to talce it ill that I do 
not accept of your obliging invitation, I beg of you to boliovo 
that it does jiot proceed from any slight or intention to affront, 
but from a certain reason, whioh you would approve of if j'ou 
knew it. 


And what may that reason bo, sir, replied Ali Baba, if I 
may bo so bold as to ask you ? — It is, answered Cogia Houssain, 
that I can eat no victuals that have any salt in them ; thoroforo 
judge how I should look at your table. — If that is the only rea- 
son, said Ali Baba, it ought not to deprive mo of tho honor of 
your company at supper; foi*, in the first placo, there is no salt 
ever put into my bread, and for the meat ive shall have to-night 
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I promise you there shall be none. I will go and take care of 
tliat. Therefore you mustr do me the favor to stay ; I will come 
again immediately, 

Ali Baba went into the kitchen, and ordered Morgiana to 
put no salt to the meat that was to be dressed that night j and 
to make quickly two or three ragouts besides what ho had 
ordered, but bo sure to put no salt in them. 

Morgiana, who was always ready to obey her master, oould 
not help, this time, seeming dissatisfied at his new order. Who 
is this difficult man, said she, who eats no salt with his meat ? 
Your suppor will bo spoiled, if I keep it back so long. — Do not 
be angry, Morgiana, replied Ali Baba, he is an honest man ; 
therefore do as I hid you. 

Morgiana obeyed, though with no little reluctance, and had 
a curiosity to see this man who ato no salt. To this end, when 
she had done what she had to do in the kitchen, and Abdallah 
laid the cloth, sho helped to carry uj) the dishes ; and looking 
at Cogia Houssaiu, knew him at the first sight to be the captain 
of tlie robbers, notwithstanding his disguise; and examining 
him very carefully, perceived that he had a dagger hid under 
his garment, — I am not in the least amazed, said she to herself, 
that this wicked wretch, wlio is my master’s greatest enemy, 
would eat no salt with him, eince he intends to assassinate him ; 
but T will prevent him. 

Whan Morgiana had sent up the supper by Abdallah, while 
they were eating, she made the necessary prepauationa for exe- 
cuting one of tlie boldest acts which could he tliought on, and 
had just done, wlien Abdallah came again for the dessert of 
fruit, which she carried up, and as soon as Abdallah had taken 
the meat away, set it upon the table : after that, she set a little 
table and three glasses by Ali Baba, and going out, took Abdal- 
lah along with her to go to supper together, and to give Ali 
Baba the more liberty of conversation with his guest. 

Then the pretended Cogia Houssaiu, or rather captain of the 
robbers, thought he had a favorable opportunity to Idll Ali 
Babfi. I will, said he to himself, make the father and son botJi 
drunk ; and then the son, whoso life I intend to spare, will not 
he able to prevent my stabbing his father to the heart; and 
while the slaves are at supper, or asleep in the kitchen, 1 can 
make my escape over the gardens as before. 

Instead of going to supper, Morgiana, who penetrated into 
the intentions of the counterfeit Cogia Houssaiu, would not 
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give him leave to put his villaiiiona dosigii in oxocution, but 
cU'essed lioi'seU ueably mtli a suitable lieacltlross lilco a daiicor, 
girded her waist -vviUi a sUvor-gilt girdle, to wliieh ihero liujig 
a poniard with ii Iiilt and guard of the same metal, and put a 
handsome mash on her face. When she had Urns disguised 
hei'BeU, she saul to Abdallali, Take jmur labor, and let us go 
and divert our nuisler and his son^s guest, ns wo do somotimos 
-when he is alone. 

Ahdallali took his tabor, aiid played before Morgiana all tbo 
way into the hall, who, when she came to the door, made n low 
courtesy, with a deliberate air, to jnake herself talien notice of, 
and by way of asking leave to show wliat she could do. Ab- 
dallah, seeing that his master had a mind to say eoniothing, left 
off playing'. — Come in, Morgiana, .said Ali Baba, and let Cogia 
Mousaaiu see what you can do, that ho may toil ns what lie 
tliiuks of you. But, sir, said he, turning towards Oogia TIous- 
sain, do not think that I pub myself to any exponso to give you 
this diversion, since these are my alave and luy cook and houae- 
keepor; and I hope you will not find tho Gntortaininont ilioy 
give us disagreeable. 

Cog'ia Houasaiu, who did not expect this divorsion affcor 
fluyper, began tq fear that Ue should not have the opportunity 
that he thought ho had found; but hoped, if ho missed it now, 
to have it another time, by iceopiug up a friendly oorroapond- 
enoe with the father and son; therefore, thougli ho could have 
wished Ali Baba would have let it alone, ho pretouded to bo 
obliged to him for it, and had tlie oomplaisaneo to express a 
pleasure at what he saw pleased his host. 

As soon as Abdallah saw that Ali Baba and Oogia Houa.saiu 
had done talking, he began to play on the tabor, and accom- 
l^anied it with an air ; to which Morgiana, who was an oxoollont 
clflncor, danced after such a manner aw would have created 
admiration in any other company but that before which sho 
now exhibited, among wliom, perhaiis, none but tho faluo Cogia 
Houssain was in the least attentive to her. 

After she had danced several dances iinth the same proxH'icty 
and strength, she drew the poniard, and holding it in her hand, 
aauoed a dance in which she outdid herself by the many dif- 
terent figures and light movements, and tho suiprising leaps 
and wonderful exertious, with which she accompanied it. Some- 
times she presented the poniard to one's breast, and soinobinioH 
to anotiior s, and oftentimes seeming to atrike her own. At 
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Iftst, as if she was out of breath, slio snatched the tabor from 
Abdallah, with her left hand, and holding the dagger in hei 
right, x>resented the other side of the tabor, after the manner of 
those who get a livelihood by dancing, and solicit the liberality 
of the spectators. 

Ali Baba put a piece of gold into the tabor, as did also his 
son ; and Gogia Housaain, seeing tliat she was coming to him, 
had pulled his purse out of his bosom to mahe her a present ; 
but while he was putting his hand into it, Morgiana, with a 
oourage and resolution worthy of herself, plunged the poniard 
into his heart. 

Ali Baba and hia son, frightened at this action, cried out 
aloud. Unhappy wretch 1 exclaimed Ali Baba, what liave yon 
done to ruin me and my family ? — It was to preserve you, not 
to ruin you, answered Morgiana; for see here, said she (open- 
ing Gogia Houssain’s garment, and Bliowing the dagger), what 
an enemy you had entertained 1 Look well at him, and you 
will find him to be both the pretended oil merchant, and the 
captain of the gang of forty robbers. Remember, too, that he 
would oat no salt ■with you j and what would you have more to 
persuade you of his wicked design? Before I saw him, I sus- 
pected him as soon as you told mo you had such a guest. I 
saw him, and you now find that my suspicion was not ground- 
less. 

Ali Baba, who immediately felt the new obligation he had 
to Morgiana for saving liis life a second time, embraced her : 
Morgiana, said he, I gave you your liberty, and then promised 
yon that my gratitude should not stop there, but that I would 
soon complete it. The time is come foz* me to give you a proof 
of it, by making you my daughter-in-law. Then addressing 
himself to his son, he said to him, I believe you, son, to be so 
dutiful a child, that you will not refuse Morgiana for yoiu’ wife. 
You see that Oogia Houssaiii sought your friendship with a 
treacherous design to take away my life j and, if ho had suo- 
coeded, there is no doubt but lie would liavo saorifioed you also 
to his revenge, Consider, that by marrying Morgiana, you 
marry the support of my family and your own, 

The son, far from showing any dislike, readily consented to 
the marriage ; not only because he would not disobey his father, 
hut that his inclination prompted him to it. 

After this, they thought of burying the capjtain of the rob- 
bers with his comrades, and did it so privately that nobody 
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knew anything of it till a groat many yoai's ufloi’i ^dioii not 
any oug had any concern hi tho publioiitiou of tliiy roiiiarkablo 
history, 

A few days afterwards, Ali Baba celobratod tho luipiialrt of 
his soil and Morgiana with great solomnity uiul a sumptuous 
feast, and tiie usual dancing and spectacles ,* and had tho satis- 
faction to see that liis friends and neighbors, whom Jio luid 
invited, had no knowledge of tho true motives of tliat mar- 
riage ; hub that those who were not unaoqiiaiutod with Morgi- 
ana’s good qualities oomitiended his geuoroaity and goodnosa of 
heart. 

Ali Baba forbore, a long time after this mavrhigo, from 
going Jigniii to the robbers’ cave, from tho iinio lio brought 
away hia brother Cassim, and some bags of gold on tliroo nssos, 
for fear of finding them there, and being surprisocl by tlieni. 
Ho kept away after the death of tho thirty-sovon robbers and 
their captain, supposing tJio otlior two robbers, wlioiu Jio could 
get no QOGOunt of, might bo alive. 

But at the year’s end, when ho found they had not made 
any attempt to disturb him, lio had Iho curiosity to juako 
another journey, taking tho nocossary i>reoai\tions for hia 
safety. Ho mounted his horse, iiuil when lie camo to ilio cavo, 
and saw no footsteps of men or horses, ho looked ujmii it ua a 
good sign. He aliglited off his liorso, and tied liini to a Iroo j 
and prsaontiiig Iiiniself before tho door, and i)roiioiiucing tliosu 
words, the door opened. Ho wont in, iiiul by 

tim condition ho found things in, ho judged that nobody hud 
been there aiiice the falso Cogia Houssain, when he fetched the 
goods for his shop, and that tho gang of forty robbers was ooiu- 
idetely destroyed, and never doubted ho was tho only person in 
the world who had the seoret of opening tho cuvo, luul that all 
the treasure was solely at Ms disposal; and havijig brought 
with him a wallet, into which ho put aa much gold as hia hoi'so 
would carry, he returned to town. 

Afterward Ali Baba carriod his son to tiio eavo, tauglit him 
the secret, which they handed down to tlioir posterity ; and 
using their good fortuuo with moderation, lived in groat honor 
and splendor, serving the gveateut offioea of tho city. 
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THE OPPBES8ION OE aWENHIDWZ 

V By THOMAS IjOVB PEACOCK. 

[Thomas Lovh PliiaocK, the Mond and oxccntor oi Sbolloy, was born at 
Weymouth, Oot. 18, 1786. For many years ho led the Ufa of a student, without 
following any profession, but in 1819 ho entered tho homo servlco of the East 
India Oompany, and succeeded Jamoe Mill os Oliiof Examinev, He retired in 
1866, and died in 1866. His most celebrated works aro his humorous novols, 
composed in a style entirely peonliar to himself. Several of them treat more or 
less of Wales, in which country he had apont much time in his youth. “ The 
Misfortunes of Elphin," from which the following oxtraot is taken, is n skilful 
intoi weaving of the Welsh tiiutitioiia rospcctlng tUo inundation which, suhmorgod, 
the kingdom of King Gwthym j the finding and bringing up of Taliesin ; and tUo 
abduotion of Queen Quenovero by King Melvas.} 

A SIDE door, at the upper end of the hall, to the left of 
Seithenyu’s chair, opened, and a beautiful young girl entered 
the hall, wilh her domestic hard, and her attendant maidens, 

It was Angharad, the daughter of Seithenyn. The tumult 
had drawn her from the solitude of her chamber, apprehensive 
that some evil might befall her father in that incapability of 
self-protection to which he made a point of bringing himself 
by set of sun. She gracefully saluted Prince BJphin, and 
directed the cupbearers (who were bound by their odice to 
remain half»aober till the rest of the company were finished 
off, after which they indemnified themselves at leisure) — she 
directed the cupbearers to lift up Prince Seibhenyn, and bear 
him from the hall, The cupbearers reeled off with their lord, 
who had already fallen asleep, and who now began to play 
them a pleasant march with his nose, to inspirit their 
progregsion. 

Elpliiu gazed with delight on the beautiful apparition, 
whose gentle and serious loveliness contrasted so strilangly 
with the brolsen trophies and fallen heroes of revelry that lay 
scattered at her feet. 

Stranger/' she said, “this seems an unfitting place for 
you : let me conduct you where you will be more agreeably 
lodged.’* 

“ Still less should I deem it fitting for you, fair maiden," 
said Blphin. 

She answered, " The pleasure of her father ia the duty of 
Angharad.” 

Elphin was desirous to protract the oonveraation, and this 
3 
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very desii'e took from liijn tlie power of speaking to fcho 
purpose. He paused for a moment to collect bis idoasi and 
Angharad stood still, in apparent expectation that he would 
show symptoms of following, in compliance with her invitation. 

In this interval of silence, he heard the loud dashing of the 
sea, and the blustering of the wind through the apertures of 
the walls. 

This supplied him with what has been, since Britain was 
Britain, the alpha and omega of- British conversation. He 
said, "It seems a stormy night.” 

She answered, ‘‘‘We are used to storms i we are far from 
the mountaius, between the lowlands and tho soa, and the 
winds blow round us from all quarters." 

There was another pause of deep silenoo. Tho noise of tho 
sea was louder, and the guata pealed like Ihundor through the 
apertures. Amidst the fallen and sleeping revellers, the con- 
fused and littered hall, tho low and wavering torches, Angharad, 
lovely always, shone with single and surpassing lovolinoas. 
The gust died away in murmurs, and swelled again into 
thunder, and died away m murmurs again; and, as it died 
away, mixed with the murmnra of ocean, a voice, that soeniod 
one of the many voices of the wind, pronounced tho ominous 
words, " Beware of the oppression of Gwenhidwy." 

They looked at each other, as if questioning whethor aU 
had heard alike. 

"Did you not hear a voice?" said Angharad, artor a 
pause. 

The same, ’ said Elpliin, “ which has onoo before socniod 
to say to me, ' Beware of tho oppression of Gwonhidwy.’ " 

Teifchrin hurried forth on tlie rampart : Angharad turned 
pale, and leaned against a pillar of tho hall. Elpliin waa 
amazed and awed, absorbed as his feelings woro in her. Tho 
Bleepers on the floor made on uneasy movement, and ulfcorod 
an articulate cry. 

Teithrin returned. '* What saw yon ? " said Klphin. 

Teithrin answered, "A tempest is coming from the wost. 
The moon has waned three days, and ia half hidden in clouds, 
just visible above the mountains : the bank of clouds is black 
m the west; the scud is flying before them; and the whito 
waves are rolling to the shore.” 

K highest of tho spring-tides,” said Angharad, 

and they are very terrible in the storms from the wost, wlion 
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the spray flies over the embankment, and the breakers shake 
the tower which has its loot in the anrl,” 

“Whence was the voice," said Elphin, “which we heard 
erewhile ? Was it the cry of a sleeper in his drinlc, or an 
error of the fancy, or a warning voice from the elements ? ' 

“ It was surely nothing earthly,” said Angharad, “ nor was 
it an error of the fancy, for we all heard the words, * Beware 
of the oppression of Gwenhidwy.’ Often and often, in the 
storms of the spring-tides, have I feared to sea her roll her 
power over the fields of Gwaelod.” 

“ Pray heaven she do not to-night,” said Taithrin, 

“ Gan there he such a danger ? ” said Elphin. 

“I think,” said Teithrin, “ of the decay I have seen, and I 
fear the voice I have heard.” 

A long pause of deep silence ensued, during which they 
heard the intermitting peals of the wind, and the increasing 
sound of the rising sea swelling progressively into wilder and 
more menacing tumult, till, with one tenific impulse, the 
whole violence of the equinoctial tempest seemed to burst 
upon the shore. It was one of those tempests which occur 
once in several centuries, and which, by their extensive 
devastations, are chronicled to eternity; for a storm that 
signalizes its course with extraordinary destruction, becomes 
as worthy of celebration as a hero for the same reason. The 
old hard seemed to he of this opinion ; for the turmoil which 
appalled Elphin, and terrified Angharad, fell upon his ears as 
the sound of inspiration: the atoen came upon him; and, 
seizing his harp, he mingled hia voice and his musio with the 
uproar of the elements : 

THE SOH0 OP THE POOR WINDS. 

Wind from tlio north : fcho young spring day 

Is pleasant on libo sunny mend ; 

Tbo morry barpa at ovoning play; 

Tho danoQ gay youths and taaidons lead: 

Tbo tbiusb makoB oborus from the thorn ; 

Tbs mighty drinkor fills his bom. 

Wind from tho oaat : tho shore is atlU ; 

Tbo mount&m-olouda lly tow'rda the aea ; 

Tbo ice is on tbo wiDtec-rlll ; 

Tbo great hall fire ia biasing free : 

Tho priaco’a oircling feaet is spread ; 

Drink fills with fumes the hrainlesa boad. 
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*Tlfl swQofc to hoar the loud hai'p ring : 

Sweet ia the step ol comioly lOaW, 

Who to the bofd a oup doth hrlug : 

Tho hlaolc orow flies where oarrion Ilea: 

Wheio pignuts lurk, the swiue will work. 

Wind from the west : the autumnal deep 
Eolla on tho shore its billowy pride : 

Ho, wlio the ramparts watoh must keep, 

Will mark with awe the rising tide : 

The high Bpriog-tido that bursts its mound, 

May roll o’er miles of level groiuid. 

Wind from the west : tho mighty wave 
Of ocean bounds o'er rock and sand j 
The foaming surgoa roar and rave 
Agoinat tho bulwarks of tho land : 

Whan WOV08 aro rough, and winds aro higli, 

Good is tho land that's high and dry. 

Wind from tho west : the storm-olouds rise ; 

The bteakecs rave ; the whiclblasta loar ! 

Tho mingled r/igo of seas and skies 
Burets on tho low and lonely shoro: 

When safety’s far, and danger nigh, 

Swift feet the readiest aid supply. 

Wind from the west— 

Hia song was out short: hy a tremendous crash. The 
tower, which had its foot in the sea, had long boon sapped by 
the waves j the storm had prematurely pcrfocted Iho operation, 
and the tower fell into the surf, carrjdng with it a portion of 
the wall of the main building, and revealing tliroiigh the 
chasm the white raging of the breakers bonoath tho blaoknQBB 
of the midnight storm. Tho wind rushed into tho hall, 
extinguishing the to^'ches within the line of its courso, tossing 
the grey locks and loose mantle of the bard, and the light 
white drapery and long black tresses of Anghnrad. "With the 
crash of the falling tower, and the BimuUaneous filirit'k of the 
women, the sleepers started from .the lloor, blaring with 
drunken amazement ; and, shortly after, reeling like an Indian 
from the wine«rolling Hydaspes, in staggered Seithoiiyn ap 
Seithyn. 

Seithenyn leaned against a pillar, and stared at iho soa 
through the rifted wall with wild and vacant surprise. He 
perceived that there was on innovation, and he felt that lio 
was injured : how, and by whom, he did not quite so clearly 
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discern. He looked at Elphin and Teithrin, at his daughter, 
and at the members of his household, with a long and dismal 
aspect of blank and mute interrogation, modified by the strug- 
gling conaoiousness of puzzled self-importance, which seemed 
to re(iuirQ from his chiefehip some word of command in this 
incomprehensible emergency. But the longer he looked, the 
less clearly he saw ; and the longer he pondered, the less he 
understood. He felt the rush of the wind ; he saw the white 
foam of the sea ; his ears were dizzy with their mingled roar. 
He remained at length motionless, leaning against the pillar, 
and gazing on the breakers with fixed and glaring vacancy. 

“ The sleepers of Gwaelod,” said Elphin, ” they who sleep 
in peace and security, trusting to the vigilance of Seithenyn, 
what will become of them ? 

‘‘■Warn them with the beacon fire,” said Teithrin, “if there 
be fuel on the summit of the landward tower.” 

“ That, of course, has been neglected too,” said Elphin. 

“ Not so,” said Augharad ; “ that has been my charge.” 

Teithrin seized a torch, and ascended the eastern tower, and 
in a few minutes, the party in tlie ball beheld the breakers 
reddening with the reflected Are, and deeper, and yet deeper, 
crimson tinging the whirling foam, and sheeting the massy 
darkness of the bursting waves. 

Seithenyn turned his eyes on Elphin. His recollection of 
him was extremely faint, and the longer ho looked on him he 
remembered him the less. He was conscious of the presence 
of strangers, and of the occurrence of some signal mischief, 
and associated the two circumstances in his dizzy perceptions 
with a confused, but close connection. He said at length, 
looking sternly at Elphin, “I do not know what right the 
\Ymd has to blow upon me here ; nor what business the sea 
has to show itself here ; nor what business you have here : but 
one thing is veiy evident, that either my castle or the sea is on 
fire ; and I shall be glad to know who has done it, for terrible 
shall be the vengeance of Seithenyn ap Seithyn. Show me 
the enemy,” he pursued, drawing his sword furiously, and 
flourishing it over his head, “ Show mo the enemy, show me 
the enemy 1 ” 

An unusual tumult mingled with the roar of the waves j 
a sound, the same in land, but greater in degree, with that 
produced by the loose stones of the beach, which are rolled to 
and fro by the surf. 
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Teithrin rushed into the hall, axclainiing* " All ia over I the 
mound is brohen ; and the epring-tide is rolling thro\igli tho 
breach 1" 

Another portion of the castle wall fell into the mining waves, 
and by the dim and thickly-clonded moonlight, and the red 
blaze of the beacon fire, they beheld a torrent pouring in from 
the sea upon the plain, and rushing immediately benoath the 
castle walls, which, as well as the points of the eiubanhmont 
that formed the sides of the breach, continued to cnimblo away 
into the waters. 

“ Who has done this ? vociferated Seitlienyn. “ Show mo 
the enemy.’' 

“ There is no enemy but the sea,” said Elphin, “ to wliioh 
you, in your drunken madness, have abandoned tho land. 
Think, if you can think, of what is passing in the plain. The 
storm drowns the cries of your victims; but the curaoa of tho 
perishing are upon yon.” 

“ Show me the enemy,” vociferated Seithenyii, flourishing 
hia sword more furiously. 

Angharad looked deprecabingly at Elphin, who abatainod 
from fiu’ther reply. 

“There ia no enemy hut the sea,” said Teithrin, “ against 
which your sword avails not.” 

“ Who dares to say so ? ” said Seitheuyn. “Wliodarosto 
say that there ia an enemy on earth against wliom tlie sword 
of Seithenyn ap Seithyn is unavailing? Thus, thus I provo 
the falsehood." 

And, springing suddenly forward, ho leaped into the torrent, 
flourishing his sword ns he descended. 

“ Oh, my unhappy father 1” sobbed Angharad, veiling her 
face with her arm on the shoulder of one of hor female atten- 
dants, whom Elphin dexterously put aside, and subatitutod 
himself as the supporter of tho desolate beauty. 

“We must quit the castle,” said Teithrin, “ or wo shall bo 
buried in its ruins. We have but one path of safety, along tho 
summit of the embankment, if there be not another breach 
between us and the high land, and if we can keep our footing 
in this hurricane. But there is no alternative. Tho walls are 
melting away like snow.” 

The bard, who was now recovered from his awen, and begin- 
ning to be perfectly alive to his own personal safety, conscious 
at the same time that the first duty of his privileged order was 
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to animate the less-gifted multitude by examples of right con- 
duct in trying emergencies, was the firafe to profit by Teithrin’s 
admonition, and to make the best of his way through the door 
that opened to the ombanliment, on which he had no sooner 
set his foot than he was blown down by the wind, his harp- 
stringa ringing as he fell. He was indebted to the impediment 
of hia harp for not being rolled down the mound into the waters 
which were rising within. 

Angharad, recovering from the fimt shook of Seithenyn’e 
catastrophe, became awake to the imminent danger. The 
spirit of the Cymric female, vigilant and energetic in peril, 
disposed her and her attendant maidens to use their best 
exertions for their own preservation. B’ollowing the advice 
and example of Elphin and Teithrin, they armed themselves 
with spears, which they took down from the walls. 

Teithrin led the way, striking the point of his spear firmly 
into the earth, and leaning from it on the wind: Angharad 
followed in the same manner: Elphin followed Angharad, 
looking as earnestly to her safety as was compatible with 
moderate care of his own; the akendant maidens followed 
Elphin ; and the bard, whom the result of his first experiment 
had rendered unambitious of the van, followed the female 
train. Behind them went the cupbearers, whom the accident 
of sobriety had qualified to march ; and behind them reeled 
and roared those of the bacclianal rout who were able and 
willing to move; those more especially who had wives or 
daughters to support their tottering steps. Some were incap- 
able of locomotion, and others, in the heroic madness of liquor, 
eat down to await their destiny, as they finished the half- 
drained vessels. 

The bard, who had somewhat of a picturesque eye, could 
not help sparing a little leisure from the car© of his body, to 
observe the effects before him; the volumed blackness of the 
storm ; the white bursting of the breakers in the faint and 
Bcarcely-perceptible moonlight ; the rushing and rising of the 
waters within the mound ; the long floating hair and waving 
drapery of the young women ; the red light of the beacon lire 
falling on them from behind; the surf rolling up the side of the 
embankment, and brealdng almost at their feet ; the spray 
flying above their heads ; and the resolution with which they 
impinged the stony ground with their spears, and bore them- 
selves up against the wind. 
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Thus they began their inarch. They had not procoedod far, 
when the tide began to recede, the wind to abate BOiuewhat of 
its violence, and the moon to look on them at intervale tlirough 
the rifted clouds, disclosing the desolation of the inundated 
plain, silvering the tuinnltuoua surf, gleaming on the distant 
mountains, and revealing a lengthened prospect of their solitary 
path, that lay in its irregular line like a ribbon on tho deep. 
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(Prom ** TJjo Mtibinogion.") 

TBAsaiiTEa Bi LADY GHA.RLOT'rB GUEST. 

Now Manawyddan, when he set out to roiuni to Dyvod, 
took with him a burden of wheat. And he proceeded towards 
Narbarthj and there he dwelt. And never was ho bettor 
pleased than when ho saw Narherth again, and the lands 
whore he had been wont to hunt with Pryderi and with 
Ehiannon. And ho accustomed himself to fish, and to hunt 
the deer in their covert. And then ho began to prepare soine 
ground and he sowed a croft, and a second, and a third. And 
no wheat in the world over sprung up better, 

And thus passed the seasons of the year until harvest came. 
And ho went to look at one of his crofts, and bohold it was 
ripe. “1 will reap this to-morrow,” said ho. Aid that night 
he went back to Narherth, and on the morrow in the grey 
dawn he went to reap the croft, and when ho camo Ihoro ho 
found nothing but the bare straw. Every ono of tlie cars of 
wheat was cut off the stalk, and all the ears carried entirely 
away, aud nothing but the straw left. 

Then he went to look at another ci*oft, and behold that also 
was ripe. “Verily,” said he, “this will I reap to-morrow.” 
And on the moiTow he camo with the intent to reap it, and 
when, he came there he found nothing hut the bare straw. 
" Ob, gracious Heaven I ” he excloimed, I know that wlio- 
soever has begun iny ruin is completing it, and has also 
destroyed the country with me.” 

Then he went to look at the third croft, and when ho camo 
there, finer wheat had there never been aeon, and this also was 
lipe, “Evil betide me,” said he, “if T watch not hero 
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to-night. ’Whoever cm'ied off the other corn will come in like 
manner to take this. And I will know who it is.” So he 
tooh his arms, and began to watch the croft. And he told 
Kicva all that had befallen. ” Verily/’ said she, " whal 
thinkest thou to do?” “I will watch the croft to-night/' 
said he. 

And bo went to watch the croft. And at midnight, lo, 
there arose the loudest tumult in the world. And he looked, 
and behold the mightiest host of mice in the world, which 
could neither be numbered nor measured. And he knew not 
whftt it was until the mice had made their way into the croft, 
and each of them climbing up the straw and bending it down 
with its weight, had cut off one of the ears of wheat, and 
had carried it away, leaving there the stalk, and he saw not a 
single straw there that had not a mouse on it. And they all 
took their way, caaTying the ears with them. 

In wrath and anger did he rush upon the mice, but he could 
no more come up with them than if they had been gnats, or 
birds in the air, except one only, which though it was but 
sluggish, went so fast that a man on foot could scarce overtake 
it And after this one he went, and he caught it and put it in 
his glove, and tied up the opening of the glove with a string, 
and kept it with him, and returned to the palace. Then he 
came to the hall where Kicva was, and he lighted a fire, and 
hung the glove by the string upon a peg. " What hast thou 
there, lord? ” said Kicva. ” A thief,” said he, " that I found 
robbing me.” “ Wliat land of thief may it be, lord, that tbou 
couldst put into thy glove?” said she. "Behold I will tell 
Ihce,” he answered. Then he showed her how his fields had 
been wasted and destroyed, and how the mice came to the last 
of the fields in his sight. " And one of them was less nimble 
than the rest, and is now in my glove ; to-morrow I will hang 
it, and before Heaven, if I had them, I would hang them all.” 
” My lord,” said she, " this is marvellous j but yet it would be 
unseemly for a man of dignity like thee to be hanging such 
a reptile as this. And if thou doest right, thou wilt not 
meddle with the creature, but wilt let it go.” "Woe betide 
me,” said he, "if I would not hong them all could I oatoh 
them, and such as I have I will hong.” 

And then he went to the Grorsedd of Narberth, taking the 
mouse with him. And he set up two forks on the highest 
part of the Gorsedd. And while he was doing this, behold he 
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6a.Ty a scholar’ coming towards him, m old and poor and 
tattered garments. And it was now seven years since he had 
seen in that place either man or beast, except those four per- 
sons who had I'emaiued together until two of them were lost. 

“My said the scholar, "‘good day to theo. 

“Heaven prosper thee, and my greeting be unto theo. And 
whence dost thou come, scholar?” asked he. “I como, lord, 
from singing inLloegyr; and wherefore dost thou inquire? 
“Because for the last seven years,” answered he, “I have 
seen no man here save four secluded persons, and thyself this 
moment.” “Truly, lord,” said he, “I go through this land unto 
mine own. And what work art thou upon, lord? ’ “I am 
hanging a thief that I caught robbing me," said he. “ What 
manner of thief is that?” asked tho scholar. “I see a 
creature in thy hand like unto a mouse, and ill does it hocomo 
a man of rank equal to thino to touch a reptile such aa this. 
Let it go forth free.” “ I will not lot it go free, by I-Ieavon,” 
said he. “ I caught it robbing tno, and tho doom of a thiof 
will I inflict upon it, and I will bang it,” "Lord,” said ho, 
"rather than see a man of ranlc equal to thine nt such a work 
aa this, I would give thoe a pound which I have received as alms, 
to let the reptile go forth free.” "I will not let it go free,” 
Boid he, " by Heaven, neither will I sell it.” " As thou wilt, 
lord,” he answered, "except that I would not see a man of 
rank equal to thine touching such a reptilo, I caro nought.” 
And the scholar went his way. 

And as he was placing the crossbeam upon the two forks, 
behold a priest came towards him upon a horso covored with 
trappings. "Good day to thee, lord,” said he. “Ilcavoii 
prosper thee,” said Manowyddan; "thy blossing.” "Tho 
bleBsings of Heaven bo upon theo. And what, lord, art thou 
doing?” “lam hanging a thief tlmtlcaught robbing mo,” 
said he. “What manner of thief, lord?” asked ho. "A 
creature,” he answered, "in form of a mouse. It has boon 
robbing me, and I am inflicting upon it tho doom of a thiof.” 
"Lord,” said he, “rather than see thee touch this roptile, I 
would purchase its freedom.” " By my confession to Koaven, 
neither will I sell it nor set it free.” “It is true, lord, that 
it is worth nothing to buy; but rather than see theo dofilo 
thyself by touching such a roptilo as this, I will give theo threo 
pounds to let it go,” “I will not, by Heavon," said he, 
"take any price for it. As it ought, so shall it bo liangod.” 
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“Willingly, lord, do thy pleasure.” And the priest weiit his 
way. 

Then he noosed the string around the mouse’s neck, and 
as he w'as about to draw it up, behold, ho saw a bishop’s 
retinue with his sumpter-horses, and his attendants. And the 
bishop himself came towards him. And he stayed his work. 
“Lord bishop,” said he, “thy blessing.” “Heaven’s blessing 
be upon thee,” said he, “ what work art thou upon? ” “Hang- 
ing a thief that I caught robbing me,” said he. “ Is not that 
a mouse that I see in thy hand?” “Yes,” answered he. 
“And she has robbed me.” “Aye,” said he, “since I have 
come at the doom of this reptile, I will ransom it of thee. I 
will give thee seven pounds for it, and that rather than see a 
man of rank equal to thine destroying so vile a reptile as this. 
Let it loose and thou ehalt have the money.” “I declare to 
Heaven that I will not set it loose.” “ If thou wilt not loose 
it for this, I will give thee four-and-twonty pounds of ready 
money to set it free.” “ I will not set it free, by Heaven, for 
as much again,” said he. “If thou wilt not set it free for this, 
I will give thee all the horses that thou aeest in this plain, and 
the seven, loads of baggage, and the seven horses that they 
are upon. ” “ By Heaven, I will not,” he replied. “ Since for 
this thou wilt not, do so at what price soever thou wilt.” “ I 
will do so,” said he. “I will that Ehiannon and Bryderi be 
free,” said he. “ That thou sbalt have,” he answered. “Not 
yet will I loose the mouse, by Heaven.” “What then wouldst 
thou?” “That the charm and the illusion be removed from 
the seven Gantrevs of Dyved.” “This ehalt thou have also, 
set Ihereforo the mouse free.” “I will not set it free, by 
Heaven,” said he. “I will who the mouse maybe.” “She 
is my wife.” “Even though she bo, I will not set her free. 
Wherefore came she to me ? ” “ To dispoil thee,” ho answered. 
“I am Llwyd the son of Kilcood, and I cast the charm over 
the seven Gantrevs of Dyved. And it was to avenge G-wawl 
the son of Clud, from the friendship I had towards him, that 
I cast the charm. And upon Prydori did I revenge Gwawl the 
son of Clud, for the game of Badger in the Bag, that Pwyll 
Pen Annwn played upon him, which he did unadvisedly in the 
Court of Heveydd H6n. And when it was known that thou 
wast come to dwell in the land, my household came and 
besought me to transform them into mice, that they might 
destroy thy corn. And it was my own household that went 
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the first night. And the second night also they went, and 
they deskoyed thy two crofts. And the third night came unto 
me my wife and the iadies of the Gotirt, and besought me to 
transform them. And I transformed them. Now she is j)reg- 
nant. And had she not been pregnant thou wonldst not have 
been able to overtake her ; but ainoo this has taken place, and 
she has been caughtj I will restore thee Prydeii and Phiaunon ; 
and I will take the charm and illusion from off Dyved. I Imvo 
DOW told thee who she is. Set her therefore free.” '*1 will 
not set her free, by Heaven/' said he. “What wilt thou 
more ? " he asked. “ I will that there bo no more charm upon 
tho seven Oantrevs of Dyved, and that none shall be put upon 
it henceforth.” “This thou shalt have,” said ho. “Now sot 
her free.” “I will not, by ray faith,” ho answered. “What 
wilt thou furthermore? ” asked he. “Bohold,” said he, “ this 
will I have; that vengeance bo never taken for this, eithor 
upon Prydei'i or Ehiannon, or upon mo.” “All tins shalt thou 
have. And truly thoir hast done wisely in asking this. Upon 
thy head would have lighted all this trouble. ” “Yoa," said 
he, “for fear thereof was it, that I required ibis.” “ Sot now 
my wife at liberty.” I will not, by Heaven,” said ho, “ until 
I see Pryderi and Ehiannon with me free.” “Behold, here 
they come,” he answered. 

And thereupon bohold Pryderi and Bhiannon. And ho rose 
up to meet them, and greeted them, and sal down bosido them. 
“Ah, Chieftain, set now my wife at liberty/' said tho bishop. 
“Hast thou not received all thou didst ask? ” “I will reloaso 
her gladly,” said he. And llioroupon he sot her free. 

Then Llwyd struck her with a magic wand, and sho was 
changed back into a young woman, tho fairest over seen. 

“Look around upon thy land,” said he, “and thon thou 
wilt see it all tilled and peopled, as it was in its boat atato.” 
And he rose up and looked forth. And when ho looked ho saw 
all the lands tilled, and full of herds and dwellings. “'VVhat 
bondage,” he inquired, “has there been upon Prydei'i and 
Ehiannon? ” “Pryderi has had the ItuockorB of tho gato of 
ray palace about his neck, and Ehiannon has had the oollars of 
the asses, after they have been carrying hay, about her neck/* 

And such has been their bondage. 

i^d by reason of this bondage is this story called the 
Mabinogi of Hynnweir and Mynord. 

And thus ends this portion of the Mabinogi. 
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KING DATHTS DEATH. 

(Translated from tho Irish by James Clareuco Mangan,) 

[J Alins CLAnENCE Manqan, an Irish poet, was bom In Dublin, May 1, 1803. 
As a boy he was a copyist and attotnoy’s dork, and worked at tlie forraor trade 
intermittently all Iiis life. Eitiume poverly, orerwovlc, bohemian irregularity 
and exposure, and opium, made him a pliysical wrcok ; and ho died of oiiolera 
June 20, 1840. Several partial editions of his poems liave been published, Tho 
hulk of them, and Ida best work, are translations.] 

King Dathy assembled liis Druids and Sages, 

And thus lie spake tliem : ''^Di-uids and Sages I 
WJiafc of King Dathy? 

What is revealed in Destiny^s pages 
Of him or his? Hath he 
Aught for the Future to dread or to dree ? 

Good to rejoice in, or evil to flco? 

Is he a foe of the Gall — 

Fitted to conquer or fated to fall ? " 

And Beirdia, the Druid, made answer as thus, — • 

A priest of a hundred years was he : — 

‘‘Dathy I thy fate is not hidden from us I 
Hear it through me I — 

Thou shalt work thine own will 1 
Tliou shalt slay, thou elmlt prey, 

And be Conqueror still I 

Theo the Earth shall not harm 1 
Thee we charter and charm 
From all evil and ill I 
Thee tlie laurel shall crown I 
Thee the wave shall not drown 1 
Thee the chain shall not bind ! 

Thee the spear shall not find 1 
Thee the sword shall not slay I 
Tliee tho sliafi shall not pierce! 

Thou, therefore, be fearless and fieiije 1 
And sail with thy warriors away 
To the lands of the Gall, 

There to slaughter and sway, 

And be Victor o’er all ! ” 

So Dathy he sailed away, away, 

Over the deep resounding sea; 
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Sailed witli his hosts in armor gray 
Over the deep resounding sea, 

Many a night snd many a day ; 

And many aJi islet conquered he, 

He and his hosts in armor gray. 

And the billow drowned him not, 

And a fetter bound him not, 

And the blue spear found him not, 

And the red sword slew him not, 

And the swift shaft knew him not, 

And the foe overthrew him not : 

Till, ono bright morn, at the base 

Of the Alps, ill rich Ausonia’s regions, 

His men stood marshaled face to face 
"With the mighty Roman legions. 

Noble foes 1 

Christian and Heathen stood there amongst those, 
Resolute all to overcome, 

Or die for the Eagles of Ancient Home ! 

When, behold I from a temple anear 
Came forDi an ag6d priostlike man, 

Of a countenance meek and clear, 

Who, turning to Eire’s Coaun, 

Spake him as thus ‘^KingDathyl hear! 

Thee would I warn! 

Retreat I retire! BepontinUmo 
The invader’s crime ; 

Or better for thee thou badst never been born ! ” 
But Bathy replied: “Raise Huzareno I 
Post thou then menace PalJjy 7 thou } 

Aud dreameat thou that he will bow 
To One unknown, to One so mean, 

So powerless as n priest must bo ? 

He scorns alike thy tlireals aud thee I 
Ou! on, my men! to victory I” 

And, with loud ahouts for EirVa King, 

The Irish, rush to meet the foe j 
And falchions clash andbuclclors ring,— . 

When, lol 

Lo 1 a mighty eartliquake’s shock I 
And the cleft plains reel and rookj 
Clouds of darkness pall the skies; 

Thunder crashes, 

Lightning flashes. 
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And in. an instant Dathy lies 

On the eavili a mass of blackened ashes 1 

Thenj mournfully and dolefully, 

The Irish 'warriors sailed away 
Over the deep resounding sea, 

Till wearily and mournfully, 

They anchored in Eblaua’a Bay. — • 

Thus the Scanaohies and Sages 
Tell this tale of long-gone ages. 

THE MAGUIRE. 

“Where is luy Chief, iny Master, this bleak night ? mavrone 1 
0, cold, cold, miserably cold is this bleak night for Hugh 1 
Its showery, arro-wy, apeary sleet piorceth one through and tlirougli, 
Piei'ceth one to the very bone. 

Rolls real thunder ? Or, was that red livid light 
Only a meteor ? I scarce know; but through the midnight dim 
The pitiless ice wind stieains. Except the hate that persecutes him 
Nothing hath crueler venomy might. 

An awful, a tremendous night is this, mesoems 1 
The flood gates of the rivers of heaven, I think, Imve been burst 
wide I 

Down from the overcharged clouds, like unto lieadlong ocean’s tide, 
Uescenda gray rain in roaring streams. 

Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 

Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the iinohainable sea, 
Though he were a wild mountain eagle, he could scarce bear, he, 
This sharp sore sleet, these howling floods. 

0, mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire I 
Darkly as in a dream he strays! Before him and behind 
Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding wind, 

The wounding wind, that burns as fire I 

It is my bitter grief — it cuts me to the heart — 

Tliat in the country of Clan Barry this should be his fate I 
0, 'WOO is me I where is he ? Wandering houseless, desolate, 

Alone, without or guide or chart I 
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Medreanis I sfio just now liis face, tiie strawberry-bright, 

Uplifted to the blackened heavens, while the tempestuous winds 
Blow fiercely over and round him, and the smiting slcefc shower 
blinds 

The hero of Galang tCHftight 1 

Large, large affliction, unto me and imne it is, 

That one of his majestic bearing, his fair stately form, 

Should thus be tortured and overborne 5 that this unsparing storm 
Should wreak its wrath on head like his ! 

That his great hand, so oft the avenger of tlie oppressed, 

Should this chill, churlish night, porohance, bo i^avalyzod by frost} 
While through some icicle-hung thicket, as One lorn and lost, 

Ho walks and wanders without rest. 

The tempest-driven torrent deluges the mead, 

It overflows the low banks of the rivulets and ponds; 

The la^vns and pasture grounds lie locked in icy bonds, 

So tliat the cattle emmot feed. 

The pale bright margins of tlie streams are seen by none; 

Elishas and sweeps along the untamable flood on every side ; 

It penetrates and fills tlie cottagers’ dwellings far and wide ; 

Water and land are blent in one. 

Through some dark woods, 'mid bones of monstors, Hugh now 
strays j 

As he confronts the storm with anguished heart, but manly brow, 

0 1 what a sword wound to that tondor lioart of his ivoro now 
A backward glance at peaceful days t 

But other thoughts are his, — thoughts that can still inspiro 
With joy and an onward-boiuiding hope tho bosom of MaoHeo, — 
Thoughts of his warriors charging like bright billows of tho sou, 
Borne on tho wind’s wings, flashing firo 1 

And though frost glaae to-night tho clear dew of his eyes, 

And white ice gauntlots glove his noble fine fair fingers o’er, 

A warm dress is to him that lightning garb he ever wore, — 

The lightning of the soul, not skies. 

Hugh marched forth to the fight — I grieved to soo him so depart; 
And lo I to-night ho wanders frozen, raiu-di’enolied, sad, betrayed : 
But the memory of the lime-white luanaions his right hand hath laid 
In ashes warms tho hero’s heart) 
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PBEOHRISTIAN IRISH LITI5RATUEE. 

The Death oe the Childiieh oe UsHAon. 

(Erom tlio King Conor MacNesaa Cycle. Time : first century n.o, Abridged 

by Lady Ferguson.) 

[King Conor goes to a banquet in tlie house of Foilimicl, 
hia stoxy-tellor. During the lestivity, Doirqlre, the daughter 
of Feiliinid, is born. Oathbad, tlie Druid, foretells her future 
beauty and the deaferuotioii it will bring on Ulsier and on the 
king and nobles. Thereupon, the nobles demand the death of 
the infant j but the king orders her to be shut up in a strong 
lower until she grows old enough to become his wife.] 

Notwithstanding the precautions of Conor, Deirdrd saw and 
loved Naisi, the sou o£ Usnach. He was sitting in the midst 
of the plain of Emania, playing on a harp. Sweet was tlie 
music of the sons of Usnach — great also was their prowess ; 
they were fleet as hounds in the chase — they slew deer with 
theii' speed. As Naisi sat singing, he perceived a maiden 
approaching him. She held down her head as she came near 
him, and would have passed in silence. “ Gentle is the damsel 
who passebli by,” said Naisi. Then the maiden, looking up, 
replied, “ Damsels may well bo gentle Avhen there are no 
youths.” Then Naisi knew it was Deirdrd, and great dread 
fell upon him. “The king ol tlie province is betrothed to 
thee, O damsel,” he said. “I love him not,” slio replied j “ho 
is an aged man. I would rather love a youth like theo.” 
“ Say not so, 0 damsel,” answered Naisi ; “ the king is a bet- 
ter spouse than the king’s servant.” “ Thou sayost so,” said 
Deirdre, “ tliat thou mayeat avoid me.” Then pluolciiig a rose 
from a brier, she flung it towards him, and said, “Now thou 
art ever disgraced if thou rojoctost me.” “Depart from me, 
I beseech thee, damsel,” said Naisi, *'If thou dost not take 
me to be thy wife,” said Deirdre, “ thou art dishonored before 
all the men of Erin after what I have done.” Then Naisi said 
no more, and Deirdrd took the harp, and sat beside him, play- 
ing sweetly, But the other sons of Usnach, lualiing forth, 
oama running to tlie spot where Naisi sat, and Deirdre with 
him. “ Alas I ” they cried, “what hast thou done, 0 brother ? 
i 
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Is not this damsel fated to ruin Ulster?” _ I am disgraced 
before the men. of Erin foreveiV* replied Naisi, if I take her 
not after that -which she hath done.” “Evil will come of it,” 
said the brothers. «I care not” said Naisi, “ I would railior 
be in misfortune than, diahonoi't WTe will fly with her to an- 
other country.” So that night they dG])ari0d, inking with 
them three times fifty men of might, and threo times fifty 
women, and three times fifty greyhounds, and throe times fifty 
attendants j and Naisi took Deirdre to bo liia wife. 

After wandering through vaiioiis parts of Erin, from Eiisroo 
to BenEdar, from Dmidalgan toAlmaiii, tho fugitives at length 
took shelter in Albn,^ where they found au asylum on'tlie hanks 
of Looh Etive. The loss of three warriors of such rouown soon 
began to be felt by the nobles of Ulster, wlio no longer found 
themselves able to make bead with their acouetomod auocoss 
against tho southern provinces. They iheroforo urged Conor 
to abandon his resentment and recall tho fugitives. Conor, 
with no other intention than iliak of repossessing himself of 
Deirdre, feigii'kl aompliauoe. But, to iudiico Clan TJsnacK to 
trust themselves again in the hands of Idm wliom thoir loaclor 
liad so outraged, it was necessary that the juessago of pardon 
should be borne by one on whose warranty of safe oondvvofc tho 
most implicit reliance could be placed. After sounding some 
of his chief nobles -who wore of suflloionfc antliority to nndor-' 
take the mission, and finding that any attempt to tamper with 
them would be utravailing^ Conor fixes on Fergus, tho aoii of 
Roy, as a more likely inafcrumont, and commits the embassy to 
him. But though lie does not much fear tho consoquoncos 
of compromising the safe conduct of Fergus, he yot does not 
venture to ejilist him openly iii tho meditutod troiiohory, hut 
proceeds by a stratagem. Fergus was of tho order of tho Rod 
Branch knights, and tho brethren of tho Rod Branch wore 
under vow never to refuse hospitality at one anothor’a hands. 
Conor, therefore, arranged with Baracli, ojio of liia minioiiH, 
imd a brother of the order, to intercept Fergus on his retuvji 
by the tender of a throe days’ banquet, well knowing that Clan 
Usnach must in that case proceed to Emanin without tlio pros- 
once of their protector. Meanwhile, Fergus, arriving in tho 
harbor of Loch Etive, where dwelt Ulan Usnach in gi'oon 
hunting booths along tlie shore, “ sends forth tho loud cry of 
a mighty man of chase.” Doivdrd and Naisi Avere sitting to- 

1 ScoUaiid, 
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gethei' in their tent, and Conor's polished chessboard between 
them. And Naiai, hearing the ory, said, I hear the call of a 
man of Erin." “ That was not the call of a man of Erin," replied 
Deii’di’A “ but the call of a man of Alba." Then again Fergus 
shouted a second time. “Surely that was the call of a man of 
Erin,” said Naisi. “Surely no," said Deirdrej “let us play on,” 
Tlien again Fergus shouted a thml time, and Naisi knew that 
it waa the ory of h'ergua, and he saUl : “ If th© son of Roy he 
in existence, I hear his hiiiitiiig shout from the Loch. Go 
fortli, Ardan, my brother, and give our Idnsmau welcome." 
“ Alas I " cried Deirdre, “ I knew the call of F'orgus from the 
first." For she has a prophetic dread that foul play is intended 
them, and this feeling never subsides in her breast from that 
hour until the catastrophe. Quite different are the feelings 
of Naisi i he reposes the most unlimited conficleuce in the safe 
conduct vouched for by his brother in arms, and, in spite of 
the remoustrance of Deirdre, embarks with all bis retainers 
for Ireland. D6irdr6, on leaving the only secure or happy 
home she ever expects to enjoy, sings this farewell to Alba 
and her green aheeliug on the shores of Glen Etive i — 

(Translation of Sir Samuel irorgusou. ) 

Harp, take my bosom’s burthen on thy string, 

And, turning it to sad, sweet melody, 

Waste and disperse it on the careless air. 

Air, take tlio Jiarp string’s burthen on thy breast, 

And, softly thrilling soidward through the sense, 

Bring my love’s heart again iu time with mine, 

Blessed were the hours when, heart in tune with heart, 

My love and I desired no happier home 
Than Ktive’s airy glades and lonely shore. 

Alba, farewell 1 Farewell, fair Etive bank 1 
Sun kiss thee ; moon caress thee; dewy stars 
Befresh thee long, dear scene of quiet days I 

Baraoh meets them on their landing, near Dunseveviok on 
the coast of Antrim, and detains Fergus, who leliictantly 
assigns his charge to his two sons, Red Buiiie Boi’b and Ilian 
Finn, to conduct them in safety to thoir journey’s end. Doir- 
dre’s feai’3 are more and more excited, “A blood-red cloud 
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floats before her and hovers above the palace of Emania.” 
She has dreams and visions of disasters. Sho urges Naisi to 
go to Dunseverick or to Dinidalgaii and, there await tho coin- 
ing of Fergus. Naisi is inflexible. It would injure the honor 
of his companion in ax’ms to admit any apprehension of danger 
while undorhia safe conduct. The omens multiply. Deirdve’s 
sense of danger becomes more and moro acute. Still Naisi’s 
reply is: “I fear not 5 let ua proceod.” At length they roach 
Emania, and are assigned tho house of the Red Branch for 
their lodging. Calm, and to all appearance unconscious of any 
cause for apprehension, Naisi takes his place at the ohoss table, 
and Beirdre, full of fears, sits opposite. Mean-while tho king, 
knowing that Doirdro was again -within his roach, could not 
rest at the banquet, bub sends spies to bring him word “ if her 
beauty yet lived upon her.” The first mossonger, friendly to 
Clan Usnach, reports that she is “quite bereft of her o-wn 
aspect, and ia lovely and desirable 110 longer.” This allays 
Conor’s passion for a time ; but growing hooted with wiiio, ho 
shortly after sends another messenger, who brings back the 
intelligence that nob only is Beirdre “ the fairest woman on tho 
ridge of the world,’* but that ho himself has been wounded by 
Naisi, wlio had resented his gazing in at the window of tho Rod 
Branoh by flinging a chessman at his head, and clashing out one 
of hia eyes. This was all that Conor wanted ; ho starts up in 
pretended indignation at the violonoo done hia aorvimt, calls 
his bodyguard, and attacks the Rod Branch. I'he dofonso no-\v 
devolves on the sons of h'ergus. Olan Usnaoh scorn to evince 
alarm, or interfere in any -way with tho duties of tUoir pro- 
tectors. But Beirdre cannot conceal her oonBoionmma t)mt 
they are betrayed, “Ah, mo 1 ” she cries, hearing tho soldiery 
of Conor at the gates, “I know that Fergus was 11 traitor.” 
“If Fergus hath betrayed you,” replied Red Buino Borb, “yet 
will not I betray you.” And he issues out and slays his “ thrice 
fifty men of might.” But when Conor offers him Sliovo Fuad 
for a bribe, he holds back his hand from tlio slaughter, and goes 
his -way. Then calls Beirdre, “Traitor father, traitor son I ” 
“No,” replied Ilian Finn, “though Hod Buino Borb be a traitor, 
yet will not I be a traitor. While livcth this small straight 
s-word in my hand, I will not foi-galce Clan Uanacli.” Than 
Ilian Finn, encountering Fiachra, the aoii of Conor, who Avna 
armed with Ocean, Flight, and Victory, tho shield, spear, and 
sword of his father, they fight “ a fair figlit, stout and manly, 
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bitter and bloody> savage and Iiot, and vehement and terrible, 
until the -vvaYes round the blue rim of Ocean roared, for it was 
the nature of Conor’s shield that it ever resounded as with the 
noise of stormy waters when he who bore it was in danger.” 
Summoned by which signal, one of King Conor’s nobles, coming 
behind Ilian Finn, thrusts him through, “ The weakness of 
death then fell clarldy upon Illau, and he threw his arms into 
the mansion, and called to Naisi to fight manfully, and ex- 
pired.” Clan Usnaoh at length designed to lay aside their 
oliess tables and stand to their arms. Ardan first sallies out, 
and slays liis “ three hundred men of miglit,” then Ainle, who 
makes twice that havoc ; and last Naisi himself ; and “ till 
the Bands of the sea, the dewdrops of the meadows, the leaves 
of the forest, or the stars of heaven be counted, it is not possi- 
ble to tell the imuiber of heads and hands and lopped limbs of 
liei'OQS that there lay bare and red from the hands of Naisi and 
his brothers on that plain.” Then Naisi came again into the 
Red Branch to Deii'dr6 j and she encouraged him, and said, 
“We will yet escape j fight manfully, and fear not.” Then 
the sons of Usnaoh made a phalanx of their shields, and spread 
the links of their joined bucklers round Deirdre, and bounding 
forth like three eagles, swept down upon the troops of Conor, 
making great havoc of the iieoplo. But when Oathbad, the 
Druid, saw that the sons of Usnach were bout on the destruc- 
tion of Conor himself, he had recourse to Ins arts of magic and 
he cast an enchantment over them, so that their arms fell from 
their hands, and they were taken by the men of Ulster ^ for the 
spell was like a sea of thick gums about them, and their limbs 
were clogged in it, that they could not move. The sons of 
Usnaoh were then put to death, and Deirdre, standing over 
tlieir grave, sang this funeral song ; — 

(Tranelation of Sir Samuel Eorgusou.) 

The lions of the hill are gone, 

And I am left alone — 'alone. 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 

For I am sick, and fain would sleep I 

The falcons of the wood are flown, 

And I am left alone — alone. 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 

And let us slumber' side by side. 
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TJie dragons of tJie rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping. 

Dig tlie grave, and make it ready, 

Day me on my true love’s body. 

Lay their spears and biiolclera bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright. 

Many a day the ilwee beto*® 

On their linked bucklers bote me. 

Lay upon the low grave floor, 

’N'eath each head, the blue claymore} 
Many a time the noble tlirco 
Eeddeiied these blue blades for me. 

Lay the collars, as is meet, 

Of their greyliounda at their feet } 

Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 

In the falcon’s jesses throw 
Hook and arrow, line and bow. 

Never agaui by stream or plain 
Shall the gentle woodsmen go. 

Sweet companions yo were ever — 

Harali to me, your sister, never ; 

Woods and wilds and misty valleys 
Were with you as good’s a palaco. 

Oh 1 to hear my true love singing, 

Sweet as sound of Iviimpebs riugingj 
Lilje the sway of Ocean swelling 
Rolled his deep voice round our dwelling. 

Oh I to hear the echoes pealing 
Round our green and fairy BheQliiig, 
When the three, with soaring chorus, 
Passed the silent skylark o’er us. 

Echo, now sleep morn and even — 

Lark, alone enchant the lieaveii 1 — 
Ai'dan’a lips are scant of breath, 

Naisi’g tongue is cold in death. 
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Stag, exult on glen and mounlain ; 

Salmon, leap from loch to fountain j 
Heron, in the free air warm ye ; 

Usnacii^s sons no more -will harm ye. 

Erin’s stay no more ye are, 

Rulers of the ridge of war I 
Nevermore ’twill be your fate 
To keep tlie beam of battle straight! 

Woe is me! by fraud and wrong, 

Traitors false and tyrants ati'oug, 

Tell Clan Usnach, bought and sold, 

Eor Barach’fl feast and Conor’s gold! 

Woe to Emain, roof and wall 1 
Woe to Red Branch, hearth and hall! 

Tenfold woe and black dishonor 
To the foul and false Clan Conor ! 

Dig the grave both wide and deep. 

Sick I am, and fain would sleep. 

Dig the grave and make it ready, 

Lay me on my true love’s body ! 

So flaying, she dung herself into the grave, and expired. * 

(Epiaodes from the Tain Bo CuAiLouh, or Catti.b Sron, op Coolnuy, tho chief 
eplo of ancient Iioland. TImo s tUo first conlury ii.o.) 

Thu Pillow CoNVEitSATroir op King Ailill and Queen 
Maey that caused the "Wah. 

TitANsnAT/OM OF O’CURRY. 

On one occasion that Ailill and Maev had arisen from their 
royal bed in Oruachan of Rath Conraoh, a pillow oonveraation 
was carried on between them : — 

“ It is a true saying, O woman,” said Ailill, '^that a good 
man’s wife is a happy creature. ” 

“ Wliy do you say so ? ” said Maev. 

“ The reason that I say so,” said Ailill, is because you are 
happier this day than the day I espoused you.” 

” I was happy before I loiew you,” said Maev. 

“ It was a happiness of which wo never heard,” said Ailill. 
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“ We only heard of your being in tlio depoiideiiL position of a 
^yoman, wliile yonr nearest enoniioa stole and plundered, and 

carried off your property." ^ 

« Not so was I,” said Maev, “but iny fatiier was nrcli king 
of Erin j that is, Eoohy Eiodlccli, son of Finn, son of Finno- 
man, son of Finneoii, son of Finnlag, etc. He had six danghtors 
of daughters 5 namely, Derbrin, Eitlmo, Ele, Cloihva, Mugiiin, 
and Maev, myself, who was tbo most noble and jllnairioiis 
of them, for 1 was the best for gifts and prosenU of them. 
T was the best for battlo and fight and combat o£ them. IL 
was I that had fifteen hundred noble inercenarios, soldiers — 
sons of foreign chiefs — and as many uxoro of the sons of my 
own landholders ) and there were ten men with every soldior 
of them 3 and eight with every soldier, and seven with every 
soldier, and six with every soldier, and fivo witli every soldier, 
and three with every soldier, and two with every soUlior, and 
a soldier with every soldier. These I had for iny ordinary 
household, and for that it was that my fatiior gave mo a 
provinoo of the provinces of JSrin j namely, the provineo of 
Cruachan, where I am called Maev of Crnachan. And I was 
sought in marriage by Finn, son of llo.ss Iluadb, king of 
Laigliin, and by Cairpri Nia Fear, sou of the king of I'^lainair, 
and by Conor, son of Faolma FatUacli. And I was sought by 
Eochy, son of Luohta 3 and I did not go, because it was I that 
demanded the extraordinary dowry, such as no woman over 
sought before from the men of Erin; naiuely, a man without 
parsimoiuousiiess, without jealousy, without fear. If the man 
who would have me wore parsimonious, wo xvore nob lib to ho 
united in one, because I am good at bestowing gifts find pres- 
ents, and it would be a reproach to my liusbaiid that 1 xvoro 
better in gifts than ho j and it would be no reproach now, if 
we were equally good, provided that we wore both good. H 
my husband were timid, xve were not tlio more fit to unite, 
because I go in battle and fights and eoiubats, by myself alone } 
and it would be a reproach to my husband that his wifo wero 
more active than himself ; and it is no reiU'oach if wo are 
equally active. If the man who had mo xvoie jealous, wo woro 
not matched either, because I never was without having a man 
in the shadow of another. I have found that man ; namely, 
you 5 namely, Ailill, the son of Rosa Ruaclh, of tlio men of 
Laigbin. You were not parsimonious ; you wero not jealous ; 
}'ou were not timid. I gave yon an ongagement and a dowry, 
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tlie best that is desired of womaiij namely, of clothes, the 
avray of twelve men j a chariot, with thrice seven ouriihcilB 
(steeds) j the breadth of your face of red gold 3 the span of 
your left wrist of carved silver. Should any one work reproach 
or injury or incantation on yon, you are ]iot entitled to DirS 
(fine for bodily injury) or JSneclann {fine for satire and 
calumny) for it, but what comes to me. Because a man in 
attendance on a woman is what you are.” 

“Such was not my state,” said Ailill, “but I had two 
brothers, one the king of Teinar, and the other the king of 
Lnigliin. I left them the sovereignty because of their senior- 
ity. And you were nob the better for gifts and presents than 
I was. I have not heard of a province of Erin in woman’s keep- 
ing but tins province alone. I came, then, and I assumed 
sovereignty here in succession to my mother 5 for Mata of 
klurisy, the daughter of Magaoh, was my mother, and what 
better queen need I desire to have than yon, since you happen 
to be the daughter of the ardi king of Erin.” 

“ It happens, however,” said Maev, “ that my goodness is 
greater than yours.” 

“ I wonder at that,” said Ailill, “ since there is no one that 
has more jewels, and wealth, and riches than I have — and I 
know there is not.” 

Ailill and Maev then commenced a comparison of their goods 
and effects — for women at this time did not lose by marriage 
tlieir separate rights of property. Their jewels, garments, 
flocks, were compared, and found to bo of equal value, with one 
exception. There was a particularly splendid bull of Ailill’s 
cows. Now he was the calf of one of Maov’s cows, and Finn- 
bennaoh (White Horn) was his name ; but he deemed it not 
honorable to be in a woman’s dependouce, and he passed over 
to the king’s cows. And Uie queen was indignant, but hearing 
that Dare, sou of R’actna, of Cuaiignd, was the possessor of a 
brown bull, a still finer animal than the white-liorned deserter 
of her drove, she dispatched her courier, MaoRoih, to Dare, 
requesting of him the loan of tlie Doiin Ouailgne (the Brown 
One of Coolney) for a year, and promising to restore him with 
fifty heifers to boot, a chariot worth sixty-three cows, and’ other 
tokens of her friendship. On his refusal, she summoned her 
forces to join in a foray for the capture of the Donn Cuailgn6. 
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How Setanta, the Hero of tile Taut, received tub 
Najie of Cuohdtjan, the Hound of Cullan. 

Translation of flm SAMUEL FEIIGUSON. 

[King Conor, going with a foAv guests to a feast at iho 
Dun of Gillian, the Snoilh, meets his nephew, Selania, wlio is 
playing with liis oompanioua on the plain of Emania.] 

Qonor — 

Setanta, if liird nesting in the \rooda 

And ball feats on the playgveen please thee not 

I\Iore than discourse of warrior and sago, 

And siglit of warrior weapons in tlio forgo, 

I offer ail indulgence. For wo go — 
hlyaolf, lily stop-sire Torgns, and my Bard — 

To visit Oullan, tlio illustrious smitli 
Of Goolncy. Come thou also if thou wilt. 

SeUmta — 

Aslc me not, O good Conor, yofc to loavo 

The playgreeii ; for the ball feats just begun 

Are those which most delight my playmate yontln'., 

And they entreat me to defend tlio goal : 

But let me follow; for the chariot tracks 
Arc easy to discern; and much I long 
To hsar discourse of warrior and sago, 

And see tlie nest that liatohes deatlis o( nioii, 

The tonga arflash, and Cullau’a welding blow. 

Conor — 

Too late the hour; too diffloult the way. 

Set forward, drivers : give our steeds the Koad. 

Great King of Emaiu, welcome. Welcome, Ihoii, 

Fergus, illustrious step-sire of the King : 

And, Seer and Poet, Catlibad, wdeonio loo, 

Behold the tables sot, the feast prepared. 

Sit. But before I cast my chain hound loo.se, 

Give ino asguranco that ye be all m. 

Tor night descends ; and perilous tlio avUlI j 
And other ivatohinan none of liouse or licrd.s, 

Here, in this solitude remote fi*oiu men, 

Own I, but one hound only. Once his chain 
Is loosened, and he makes three bounds at large 
Before my doorposts, after fall of niglit, 
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There lives not man nor oorapany of men, 

Less than a cohort, shall mtliin iny close 
Set foot of trespass, short of life or limb. 

Conor — 

Yeaj all are in. Let loose, and sib secure. 

Good are tliy vianda, Smith, and strong thine ale. 
Hark, the hound growling I — 

Cullaii’^ Wild dogs are abroad. 

Fergus^ 

Not ruddier the fire that laps a sword 
Steeled for a king, oh Cullan, than thy wine. — 

Hark, the hound baying ! — 

Cullan — Wolves, belike, are near. 

Cathbad — 

Not olieerfuller the mddy forge’s light 

To wayfarer benighted, nor the glow 

Of wine and viands to a hungry man 

Than look of welcome passed from host to guest. — 

Hark, the hound yelling 1 — 

Cxillan — ITriends, arise and arm 1 

Some enemy inferudesl — Tush 1 ’tis a boy. 

Setanta — 

Setanta here, the son of Suailtam. 

Conor— 

Setanta, wlioin I deemed on Emain green, 

Engaged at ball play, on our track, indeed I 
Setanta — 

Not difficult the track to find, oh King, 

But difficult, indeed, to follow home, 

Cullan, ’tis evil welcome for a guest 
Tliis unwarned onset of a savage beast, 

Wliioh, but that ’gainst the stone posts of thy gate 
I three times threw him, leaping at my throat, 

And, at tlie third throw, on tiia stone edge, slew, 

Had brought on thee the shame indelible 
Of bidden guest, at his host’s Uiroshold, lorn. 

Conoi' — 

Yea, he was bidden: it was I myself 
Said, cOs I passed him with the youths at play. 

This morning; Come thou also if thori wilt. 

But little thought I, — when he said the yo\itli3 
Desired hia pre.sence still to hold the goal, 

Yet asked to follow — for he said he longed 
To hear discourse of warrior and sage, 

And see the nest that hatches deaths of men 
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The tongs a^flash, and Oullaii^a welding blow — 
That such a playful, young, nniutored boy 
"VYouId come on this adventure ot a man. 

CuZJaii — 

I knew not he was bidclrai; and I asked, 

Ere I cast loose, if all tbe train ^vero in, 

Bvit, since thy word lias made th« boy my guest, — - 
Boy, for his sake avIio bade thee to my board, 

I give thee ^velcome : for tliiiio own sake, no. 

I'm' thou hast slain my servant and my friend, 

The liound I loved, tliat fierce, intractable 
To all men else, was over mild to me. 

He knew me ; and he knew my ntterod words, 

All my commandments, as a man might Imo^v ; 
Move than a man, he knew my looks and tones 
And turns of gesture, and discerned my mind, 
Unspoken, if in grief or if in joy. 

He was luy pride, my strength, my company, 

Eor I am childless j and that hand of Ihino 
Has left an old man lonely in the world. 

,lSe^aJl^a — 

Since, Oullan, by mischance, Pvo slain thy hound. 
So mucli thy grief compassion stirs in me, 

Hear me pronounce a sentence ou mysell’. 

If of his seed there livetli but a wlielij 
In XJlaclh, I will rear him till he grow 
To such ability as had hia sire 
Por knowing, honoring, and serving tlieo. 
MGautimo, but give a javelin in my hand, 

And a good buckler, and there never went 
About thy bounds, from daylight — gone till dawn, 
Hound watchfullor, or of a keener fang 
Against intruder, than myself shall be. 

CiUlan^ 

A sentence, a just sentence. 

Conor — Not myself 

Hath made award more righteous. Be it so. 
‘Wherefore what hinders that we give him now 
Hia liero name, no more Setanta called 
But now Ouchullin, chain hound of the Smith? 
^S'eianfa — 

Setanta I, the son of Suailtam, 

Nor otlier uaiuo assume 1, or desire. 

GatJihad — ■ 

Take, son of Suailtam, tho olfered name. 
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Setanta — 

Setauta Ij Setaiita lei me be. 

Conor — 

Mark OatVibad 1 — 

Fergus — ^Tis hia seer fit 1 

CoXlihad — To luy cats 

There comes a olainor from tlio rising years, 

The tumult of a passion tonmi-swolien, 

Rolled hitherward, aud ’mid its iningliug noises, 
I hear perpetual voices 
Proolaim to land and fame 
The name, 

CucnuLLiNt 

Hound of the Smith, thy boyish vow 
Devotes thy manhood even now 
To vigilance, fidelity, aud toil : 

'Tis not alono the wolf, fang-bare to anatoh, 

Hot the marauder from the lifted latch 
Alone, thy coming footfall makes recoil, 

The nobler service thine to chase afar 
Seditious tumult and intestine war, 

Envy and unfraterual hate, 

Ecom all the households of the state. 

Groat is the laud and splendid : 

The borders of the couutiy are extended : 

The extern triboe look. \yp witlr wondering awe 
And GIVE the central law. 

Eair show the fields, aud fair fclie friejidly faces 
Of men in all their places. 

With song and chosen story, 

With game and dance, wiUi revelries and races, 
Life glides on joyous wing — 

The tales they tell of love and war and glory. 
Tales that the soft bright daughters of the laud 
Delight to understand, 

The songs they sing, 

To harps of double string, 

To gitterns and new reeds, 

Are of the glorious deeds 
Of young OuchuUin in the Ovielgnian foray. 

Take, son of Suailtam, the offered name. 

Eor at that name the mightiest of the men 
Of Erin and of Alba shall turn pale : 
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And oi that name tiie mouths of all the luen 
Of Erin and of Alba shall b© full. 

Setanta — 

Yea, tlien if that be so— OuohuUin here ! 


OaojiuiiLiN^s Wooing oit Eimei?, 

TaA-MUA-tiON OM" STAKDISir O’GBADY. 

“Hera were the gift of beauty of i>6raon, the gift of voice, llio gift of 
muaici the gift of embroidery and of all iicodlewovk, the gift of wisdom, and 
the gift of virtuous oliaafcity.” 

Ciichullin — 

Oome down, O daughter of Eorgal Maimh, 

Sweet Eiinev, como down without fear. 

TJie moon has arisen to liglit tis on our way, 

Com© down from thy grenan* without fear. 

£imr — 

Who is that beneatli my ohambor window 
Sends up to mo his words through the dim niglifc ? 

Wl\o art thou, standing in the bceohon shadows, 
Wliite-browod and tall, with tliy golden hair ? 

CMhnllin — 

It is I, Setanta, 0 gentlo Eimorl 

I, thy lover, come to seek thee from t!\o north 5 

It is I who stand in tho bcoohen shadows, 

Sending up my heart in words through tho dim night, 

Miner — 

I fear my proud father, 0 Setanta, 

My brothers, and my kinsmen, and tho guards, 

Ere I come unto thy hands, 0 my lover 1 
Througli tlieir well-lit feasting chambor 1 luiisi puss. 
GxichulUn. — 

Pear not the guards, 0 noblo Eimer J 
Pear not thy brothers or thy sire, 

Dull ^vith ale are they all, and pressed with sluiuhor, 

And the lights extinguished in the hall. 

Ei/fier — 

I fear the fierce watolidogs, 0 Setanta, 

Tho deep water of the moat how ,'?hall I cross ? 

Not alone for myself, I fear, Setanta, 

They will rend thoo without rutli, Oucliiillm. 


1 Women’s epartmoiug. 
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Gmlwllin — 

The dogs are my comrades and my namesakes { 

Like iny Luatli they are friendly unto me. 

O’er the foss I will bear thee in my arms — 

I will leap across the foss, my love, ■^yitli thee. 

Bimer — 

I'or\vai'd wide, all tlio tribes and the jiationa 
Over Bregia, northwards to Dun — Sir, 

They are kin to my father and his subjects — 

Por thy life I fear, O noble Oiiehullin. 

CucliiilUn — 

On the lawn within the beeohon shadows 
la my chariot light and atvong, bright with gold 5 
And steeds like the March wind in their swiftness 
Will bear thee to Dimdalgan ore the da^s^n. 

Bimer— 

I grieve to leave my father, 0 Setanta, 

Mild to me, though his nature be not mild; 

I grieve to leave my native land, Setanta, 

Friak with its streams and fairy glades. 

I grieve to leave my Dun, 0 Setanta, 

And this lawn, and the trees I know so well, 

And this, my tiny chamber looking eastward, 

Where love found me rmkuowlng of his power. 

Well I know the great wrong I do my father, 

But thus, even thus I fly with thee ; 

As the sea draws down the little Tolka 
So thou, 0 Cucliulhn, drawest me. 

Lilce a god descending from the mountains, 

So hast thou descended upoji mo 5 
I would die to save thy life, 0 Setanta, 

I would die if thou caredst not for me. 

The Fight op Cuohullin and Ferhiah at the Font). 

TftAKHLATIOJi OF O’CUBRY. 

[King Ailill and Queen Maev tlireaten Fercliah with the 
bardic curse “ which withers and dishonors heroes ” if he re- 
fuses to meet his former friend and companion, Oiicliullin, in 
combat. 3 

hlaev and Ailill sent to the Bards to make a great outcry 
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and get up an exciteinent, and raise a triple barrier of 
scandal and reproaoli against hia namo unless lio came to tliein. 
Then came Ferdiah to thorn, for it was bettor for him to fall 
iiL ohivabous and martial exploit than to fall by tlio libels aiid 
outcries of tlio Bards. And when he camo, a full and wondrous 
]oy took possession of Ailill and Maev, and they promised him 
abunclanco of goods if he would go and encounter exalted 
CiicluiUmj and that he should bo free of imposition of exaction 
or tribute, and that nothing should over bo required of liim 
during eternity. And that he should get for a wife Fionbnr, 
the beauteous only daughter of Ailill and Maov, who excelled 
in beauty and in form all the women of tho world, and that ho 
should take the golden jewel that was in the clonk of Maev, 
a talisman of great virtue. . . . Fordiah took his sfcoodfi and 
mounted his chariot at tlio rising of the sun. . . . And 
Ferdiah beheld the polished bounding chariot of CuohulUn ooiu- 
iug rapidly and actively, with his people clad in green, and with 
ft shaking of stout spears and dexterous bloodthirsty javelins 
held up aloft. And two fleet steeds under tlio clmrioi, bound- 
ing broad-chested, jiigh-spiritcd, Jiolding liigh their lieacls and 
arching their long neoks. And they wore aa a hawk on a 
sharp blustering day, or as a whirlwind in a brisk spring day 
in March in its course over tho lovely wide marshy plains. 
Or like a beauteous excellent door at tho first slarling of the 
hounds — such wore tlioso two steeds under the chariot of 
Cuchullin. 

And Ferdiah gave Cuchullin a manly and a truly mild wol- 
come. And then said Cuchullin : “ O Ferdiah, it was not 
meet of thee to oomo to do battlo with mo at tho joaloua in- 
stigation and complaint of Ailill and Maov, and for tho uiilco of 
their false promises and deceitful gifts. O I'^erdiah, and woo 
is it to thee to have abandoned my friendship for Llio friend- 
ship of any one woman. Fifty champions have hitherto fallen 
by me, and long is it oro I would forsake thee for the promises 
of any woman ; for we wore together gaining inatruotion in 
chivalry, and together went wo to every battle and oonfliot, 
and together pursued we the chase, and together wore wo in 
every desolate place of chwlmess and aorcory.” 

“Dost thou bear in mind, great Cuchullin, " said Fordiah, 
the generous exercise we used to go through with Uatha and 
Scatlia and with AU6 ? ” "'Well do I icmomber them,” said 
Cuchullin, "And now let us joust with our Irusty spears.” 
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And they made ready tlieir ohaiiots and did so» And they 
began piercing and overtlirowiiig one another from the duaicy 
dawn of the morning until eventide. And after that they 
ceased. And they lianded their arms to their attendants, and 
gave each other many a hiss. And their steeds rested at the 
same time j and tlieir attendants were at the same fir© for the 
night. And two lofty beds of rushes were made ready for 
these wounded heroes. The herbs that assuage pain wore 
brought, and cures to alleviate thoir sufferings, and they 
tended them that night, and every remedy and every charm 
that ^yaa applied to OuchuUin was equally divided with Ferdiah, 

Thus were they that night, and they arose early iu tlie 
morning to go to the field of combat. — “ Tliou art looldng 
badly to-day, 0 Ferdiah,” said Ciicliullin j “ for thine hair has 
lost its gloss, and thine eyes are heavy, and tliine upright form 
and sprightlinesa have deserted thee.” “It is neither through 
fear or dread of thine encounter I am so,” said Ferdiah ; “ for 
there is not in Erin a champion that I would not do battle 
•with this day.” “It is a pity, 0 Ferdiah, nor is it for thy 
good to confront thine own comrade and fellow-soldier at the 
instigation of any woman of the -world.” “Pity it is,” said 
Ferdiah, “but were I to go hence without encountering tliee, 
I shall be forever under the aspersion of cowardice with Maev 
and with Ailill and with all the men of Erin,” . . . 

And so Foi’diah foirght for the sake of his lionor, for lie 
preferred to fall by the shafts of valor, gallajitry, and bravery, 
rather than by the shafts of satire, censure, and reproach. . . . 
And at last Ferdiah fell down there, and a cloud, and a faint, 
and a wealeness came on Cuchullin, and the hero, exhausted by 
liis wounds and long-continued strife, and still more by the 
distress of mind caused by the death of his lo-ved friend, lay 
long on his bed of sickness, and was unable to take part in the 
coming battle between the Ultonians and the forces of Ailill 
and Maev. 


The Death of Ouchut/Ltn. 

TaAMSLATiOM ov STANDISH O'QRADY. 

As Cuchullin and Leagh, his charioteer, traveled, they saw 
a smoke on the edge of the wood that ascended not into the 
still air, but lay low, hovering around the leafless trees, and 
soon they saw where a party of wandering outcasts had made 
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their encampment beaide the wood, and they sat around the fu-e 
cooking 5 for a brazen pot wag suspended from a branch boiwoeii 
forked supporters, and they were cooking their evening meal. 

And Leagh said ; — 

“ Methinka I never saw such miserable wanderers ns tlieee. 
There are three men and three women, all very old, and 
wretched, and meanly clad.” 

But when the outcasts saw Cucluillin, they lifted up their 
voices in a hard and dissonant ohorus, and said : — 

“Bight well have we chosen our encampment, O mighty 
prince, fox we said that thia way thou wouldsb go down to the 
battle, and we knew that no arts or persuasions would restrain 
thee that thou shouldst not come out, os of yoro, to tlio assist- 
ance of thy people. Hail to thee, O Cuchullin, 0 flame of the 
heroes of Erin, and to thee, O ilUiatrioua son of Riangowra.” 

But as they spake they all stood up, and they were very 
hideous to look upon, marred, as Cuchullin and Leagh thought, 
by some evil destiny. They wore clad in tlio skins of black 
he-goats, and on the breast of each, instead of pin or brooch, 
was the shank bone of a heron, or a swan, or such like bird ; 
their arms and legs were lean and bony, but their hands and 
feet large, and they wore all maimed in tho riglit hand and the 
right foot. 

But Cuchullin answered them aa was his wont, for many 
such a greeting had he received from unwarliko pooplo and out- 
casts, for such especially cherished his glory. Then, as Loagh 
was urging on the steeds, one limped forward and stood boforo 
the steeds and said : — 

“ O Cuchullin, partalce with us of our poor repast, not meet 
for princes, bub such as we outcasts can procuro trapping wild 
animals } and we ourselves are like Avild animals hunted to and 
fro. They say indeed that in many n poor man’s oot tliou hast 
eaten food, and sat beside many a humble firo, not knoAving 
thine own greatness.” 

And Cuchullin said : — 

"The night is already upon us, 0 Leagh, and avo cannot 
travel further ; let us not insult these unhappy people, maimed 
and outcast, by refusing what they offer.” 

Leagh reluctantlyconsentedjand unliarnessed the steeds from 
the great Avar oar, and he returned to Cuchullin, who sat beaido 
the fire among tlie outlaAVS, for he was chill from sitting all day 
m the war car. Revertheless, ho was not Avarmed by tho fire. 
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But Cuohulliu WQ3 glad wlien tlie charioteer drew nigh, for 
he was distressed at the conversation of these homeless people, 
and their countenances, and their forms ; for their wretchedness 
sat lightly upon them, and they were very guy and mirthful, 
as they sat holding tJio flesh on skewers of the rowan over 
the emhera, and they made obscene jests, and answered in 
a language which he could not comprehend, and it seemed to 
liim that the women were worse tliaii the men. Moreover, the 
sun. set, and the darkness came clown, and mysterious sounds 
came from the sacred hill, the noise of the trees, and of the fall- 
ing water, and he saw naught hut these unlovely faces around. 

When the flesh was cooked they gave a portion to Cuohul* 
lin, and he ate thereof, but Leagh refused with an oath. Then 
these outcasts laughed and sprang to their feet, and they joined 
hands around them twain, and danced upon their misshapen feet, 
and sang : — 

“Sisters aud brothers, join bauds, he is oursj 
Let the ohaiiu work, he is ours. 

A rath in Murthemney holds twenty-eight skulls — 

Work on, little oharm, he is ours!” 

“ Hast thou lieavd, 0 OuohuUin, of Clan Cailibin ? ” ^ 

But Cuohulliu drew his sword, crying : — 

“ 0 brood of hell, see now if your charms are proof against 
keen bronze.” 

But they bounded away nimbly lilce goats, and still encircled 
him, singing. Then one plunged into the wood, and all fol- 
lowed i and there was cracked, obscene laughter in the forest, 
and then silence. Cuchullin stood panting, and very pallid, 
with wide eyes j but Leagh crouolied upon the ground. 

And Cuchullin said ; — 

“ They are gone, O Leagh. It was some horrible vision. 
Here was the fire where the grass is yet unburnetl, and there 
is no trace of the rowan-tree spits, or of the flesh.” 

But Leagh recovered himself with diflioulty, and spake with 
a stammering tongue ] and they found there no trace of the 
encampment of the outcasts save the skin of a wolf lately slain. 

And Cuchullin said : — 

“ I marvel, 0 Leagh, how the mighty and righteous Loi, to 
whom this mountain is sacred, can suffer within his preoinot-s 

1 A dniidlcal cku, powerful In working evil onoUaiHineiita, and implacfttle 
oncmica of Cuchullm. 
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this horrid brood. 0 mountain dwelling, unseen Icing, shield 
us at least within thine own borders against these powers oi 
darkness I ” 

OuohiilUn and Leagh slept not that night. And whon it 
was dawn Leagh harnessed the steeds and yoked the chariot. 
And about noon they beheld the first signs of ilie invasion, and 
saw afar the lurid smoke of conflagration, and heard the dis- 
tant noise of battle. Then Lengli unfolded and olosod the 
glittering scythes, to see if they would ^vork finely, urging on 
die steeds, and OuohulHn stood ereet in the chariot, looking 
southwards. 

'k- 

And as the TJltonians grew less in tlio dread conflict, the 
Bouthern warriors precipitated thcmsolvea upon Ouohullin, and 
like a great rook over wliicli rolls eoino mighty billow of tho 
wostern sea, so was Ouchullin often submerged in tho ovor/loiv- 
ing tidej and as with tho down-sinking billow the sivnio rook 
reappears in its invincible greatness, and the while brine runs 
down its stubborn ribs, so the sou of Suailtam porpotiially re- 
appeared, soattering and destroying his foes. Then crashed 
hifl battle mace through opposing shiolds ; then flow the foam 
flakes from his lips over his reddened garments ; baleful slione 
his eyes beneath his brows, and his voice died away in his throat 
till it became a hoarse whisper. Often, too, Leagh chargod 
with the war car, and extricated him surrounded, and tho 
mighty steeds trampled down opposing squadrona, and many 
a southern hero was transfixed with the ohariot spear, or 
divided by tho brazen scythes. 

And on the eighth day, two hours after noon, OucliuUin, 
raising hia eyes, beheld where the last of the Rod Branch woro 
overwhelmed j and he and Leagh were abandoned and alone, 
and ho heard Leagh shouting, for he was sui’roimdQd by a 
battalion, and Cucliulliu hastened back to defend him, and 
sprang into tho chariot, bounding over the rim. Thoro ho in- 
tercepted three javelins cast against tho charioteer by a Lngo- 
niaii band ; but Ere, son of Cairbro Nia-Ear, pursued him, and 
at the same time cast lus spear from the right. Through 
Ouchullin it passed, breaking through the battle shirt and the 
waist piece, and it pierced his left side between the Mp bone 
and the lowest rib, and transfixed Leagh in tho stomach above 
the navel. Then fell the reins from the hands of Leagh. 
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Hoav is it with theo, O Leagh ? ” said then Ouchullin. 

And Leagh answered : — 

“I have had enough this time, 0 my dear master,” 

Then Cuohullin out tlirongli the spear tree ■with his oolg, and 
tore forth the tree out of himself ; but meantime, Le'wy Mac 
Conroi stabbed the stead, black Shanglan, with his red hands, 
driving the spear through his left side, behind the shoulder, 
and Shangla'n fell, overturning tlio "war car, and Ouchullin 
sprang forth, but as he sprang Lewy Mac Conroi pierced him 
through the bowels. Then fell the great hero of the Gael. 

Thereat the sun darkened, and the earth trembled, and a 
wail of agony from immortal mouths shrilled across the land, 
and a pale panic smote the vast host of Menv when, -with a 
crash, fell that pillar of heroism, and that flame of the warlike 
valor of Erin was extinguished. Then, too, from his slain 
comrade brake the divine steed, the Liath Maoba 5 for, like a 
housewife’s thread, the divine steed brake the traces, and the 
brazen chaiiia, and the yoke and bounded forth neighing, and 
three times he encircled the heroes, trampling down tlie hosts 
of Meav. Afar tlien retreated the host, and the Liath Macha, 
wearing still the broken collar, went back into the realms of 
tiie unseen. 

But Ouchullin kissed Leagh, and Leagh, dying, said 5 — 

“ Farewell, O dear master and schoolfellow. Till the end 
of the world no sorvant will have a better master than thou 
hast been to me.” 

And CucliiilHu said : — 

“ Farewell, O dear Leagh. The gods of Erin have deserted 
us, and the Clan Cailitin are now abroad, and what will happen 
to us henceforward I know not. But true and faithful thou 
hast ever been to me, and it is now seventeen years since we 
plighted friendship, and no angry word has ever passed between 
us since then,” 

Tlien the spirit wont out of Leagh, and he died, and 
Ouchullin, raising his eyes, saw thence northwestward, about 
two hundred yards, a small lake called Looh-an'Tauaigt6, and 
he tore forth from himself the bloody spear, and ^7ent stagger- 
ing, and at times he fell ; nevertheless, he reached the lalce, 
and stooped down and drank a deep draught of the pure cold 
water, keen with frost, and the burning fever in his veins was 
allayed. After that he arose, and saw northward from the lake 
a tall pillar stone, the grave of a warrior slain there iii some 
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ancient 'wai, and its name was Carrig-an-Oompau. With 
diffioiilby lie reached it, and he leaned awhile against the pillar, 
for his mind wandered, and he Imew notliing for a space. 

After that he ioolc off liis brooch, and, removing the torn 
bvatta, he passed it round the top of the pillar, where there 
was an indentation in the stone, and passed the ends under lua 
arms and around his breast, tying with languid hands a loose 
knot, whicli soon was made fast by the weiglii of tho dying 
hero s so that ho might not die in his sitting, or lying, but that 
ho might die in his ataadiiig. But llie host of Meav, when 
they hehold him, retired again, for they said that he was im- 
mortal, and that Lu Lamfada would oaice inoro como down 
from fairyland to his aid, and that they would wreak a terrible 
vengeance. So afar they retreated, when tlioy beheld him 
standing with a drawn sword in his hand and tlio rays of tho 
setting sun bright on hia panic-striking holmei. 

Now, as Ouobullin stood dying, a stream of blood trickled 
from hia wounds, and ran in a devious way down to the lake, 
and poured its tiny red current into tJio pure water j and as 
Cucliullin looked upon it, thinking many things in his deep 
mind, there came forth an otter out of the iobcIb of tho lako 
and approached the pebhly strand, where tho blood flowed into 
the water, having been attracted thither by tho smell, and at 
the point where the blood flowed into tho lake, ho lappod up tho 
lifeblood of tho hero, looking up from timo to timo, after tho 
manner of a dog feeding. Which seeing, Ouohulliii gazed 
upon, the otter, and lie smiled for tho last time, and said : — 

“ 0 thou greedy water dog, often in my boyhood liavo I 
pursued tliy race iu tho rivers and lakes of Murthomnoy 3 but 
now thou hast a full erie,^ who drinlcest tho blood of ino 
dying. Nor do I grudge the© this lliy bloody meal. Drink 
on, thou happy beast. To theo, too, doubtless there will somo 
time be an hour of woe.” 

Then a terrible loneliness and desolation came over hia 
mind, and again he saw the faces of the wandering clan ; and 
they laughed around him, and taunted him, and said : — 

*' Thus shalt thou perish, O Hound, and thus shall all like 
thee be forsaken and deserted. An oarly death and desola- 
tion shall be their lot, for we are powerful over men and ovor 


* Tlie compciisntiou oxoclQd by a cIaq or family for lUe Blaying of oim of Ita 
moDibers. 
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gods, and the kingdom that is seen and the kingdom that is 
unseen belong to us j ” and tliey ringed him round, and 
chanted obscene songs, and triumphed. 

Nevertheless, they terrified him not, for a deep spring of 
stern valor Tvas opened in his soul, and the might of his 
unfathomable spirit sustained liim. 

Then was Cuoliulliu aware that the Clan Caitilin retired, as 
though ill fear j and after that the soul of the mild, handsome, 
iiivinoible Jiero departed from him. 

PLINY’S DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT ERUPTION 
OF VESUVIUS.' 

(From “Pllny'a Letters” j by Rev. Alfred Churcb and Rev. \V. J. Brodribb,) 

[PifiNY TUB Younokr, Romftiii writer, was born a.d. 62. In x,t>. 70 be wJt. 
uesaed the great eruption of Vesuvius, In tbe following year lie began practice 
ns an advocate in Rome. He setred as a military tribune in Syria; returning to 
Rome, was made questor, pretor, consul, etc. In x.s. 108 be went as propretoi 
to Ibe province of Fontus and sitbynla, an olfice whlcb be bold for About two 
yenre. We know notliing of him later tbaii the year 107.] 

When my uncle had started, I spent such time as was left 
on my studies — it was on their account, indeed, that I had 
stopped behind. Then followed the bath, dinner, and sleep,- — 
this last disturbed and brief. Tliere had been noticed for 
many days before a trembling of the earth, whioli had caused, 
however, but little fear, because it is not unusual in Cam- 
pania. But that night it was so violent, that one thought that 
everything was being not merely moved but absolutely over- 
turned. My motlier rushed into my chamber ; I was in the 
act of rising, with the same intention of awaking her should 
she have been asleep. We sat down in the open court of the 
house, which occupied a small space between the buildings and 
the sea. And now — I do not know whether to call it courage 
or folly, for I was but in my eighteenth year — I called for a 
volume of Livy, read it, os if I were perfectly at leisure, and 
even continued to make some extracts which I had begun. 
Just then arrived a friend of my uncle, who had lately come to 
him from Spain; when he saw that we were sitting down^ — 
that I was even reading — he rebuked my mother for her 

' By porinisaiou of W, Blaoluvtjod & Sods. (Crown 8vo., piico Ss. G<1.) 
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patience, and me fov my blindness to tlio danger. Still I bout 
myself as industriously as ever over my book. 

It was now seven o’clock in the morning, but tho daylight 
was still faint and doubtful. The surrounding buildings woro 
now 80 shattered, that in the placo where wo woro, wlnoli 
though open was small, the danger that they might fall on us 
was imminent and unn^iatakable. So we at last determined to 
q^uit tlie town. A panic-stricken crowd followed u.s. TJioy pre- 
ferred tlie ideas of others to their o^vn — in a inoinont of terror 


this has a certain look of jirudence — ^and they pressed on us 
aud drove us on, as we departed, by their dense array. When 
we had got away from the building, we stopped. Thoro wo 
liad to endure the sight of many marvelous, many dreadful 
things. The carriages which we had directed to bo brought 
out moved about in opposite directions, tliough the ground was 
perfectly level 5 even when scotched with stones they did not 
remain steady in tlio same place. Besides this, we saw tlio soa 
retire into itself, seeming, os it were, to be driven back by the 
trembling movement of tho oarth. Tho shore liad distinotly 
advanced, and many marine animals were left liiglr and dry 
upon the sands. Behind us was a dark and dreadful cloud, 
which, as it was broken with rapid zigzag flaslies, revoaied 
behind it variously shaped masses of flame : these last wore 
like sheet lightning, thougli on a larger scale. 

Then our friend from Spain addressed us more energetically 
and urgently than ever. “If your brother,” he said, « if your 
uncle is alive, ho wishes you to be saved j if ho has poi-isliod, 
he certainly -wished you to survive him. If ho, wliy do you 
hesitate to escape ? ” We answered that we could not boar to 
think about our own safety while wo were doubtful of his. Ho 
lingered no longer, but rushed off, making his way out of tho 
clanger at tbe top of his speed. It -was not long before tlie 
cloud that we saw began to descend upon tlie earth imd cover 
the sea. It had already surrounded and concoaled tho island 
of Upre®, and had made invisible the promontory of Misoiunn. 
My M-other besought, urged, even commaudod me to fly as beat 
I could; “I might do so,” she said, «for I was young; she, 
from ap and copnlence, could move but slowly, but would bo 
content to die, if she did not bring death upon mo. ” I ropUod 
tJmt I would not seek safety except in lior oompany j I ohLocl 

compelled her to go with mo. ^Sho roluoLantly 
obeyed, but coutmually reproached hoi-self for delaying mo ^ 
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AhIigs now begftii to fall — still, liowovei', in small quan- 
iiiios. I loolcQcI boliind mo ; a dense dark mist seemed to be 
following US, spreading itself over the country like a cloud. 
“ Lot UB turn out of tho way,” I said, “ whilst we can still see, 
for fear that aliould wo fall in tire road we should he trodden 
underfoot in tho darknosa by ilio throngs that accompany us.” 
Wo had scarcely sat down when night was upon us, — not 
such as wo have when there is no moon, or -whon tlie sky is 
cloudy, but such os there is in some closed room when the 
lights are extinguished. You might hear tho shrieks of 
women, the monotonous wailing of children, the shouts of 
men. Many wore raising their voices, and seeking to recog- 
iii/6 by the voices that replied, paronts, children, husbands, 
or wivo.s, yomo wore loudly lemontiug their own fate, others 
tho fate of those dear to them. Some oven prayed for death, 
in their fear of wliat they prayed for. Many lifted ilieir 
hands iii prayer to tho gods; more wero convinced that there 
woro Jiow no gods at all, and that the final endless night of 
whioli we Imvo lioard had coino upon tiro world. There wero 
not wanting persona wlio exaggerated our real perils with 
ton'ors imaginary or willfully invented. I remember some 
who declared that one part of the promontory Misonum had 
fallen, that another was on llro ; it was false, but they found 
people to believe thorn. 

It now grow somowlmt light again ; we felt suro that this 
was not tlio light of day, but a proof that lire was approaching 
UH. h'lro llioro Avas, but it stopped at a considorahle distance 
from us } then oamo darkness again, and a tliick heavy fall 
of ashes. Again and again wo stood up and shook thorn off ; 
othorwiso wo should Jmvo boon covered by them, and oven 
crushed by the weight. I might boast that not a sigh, not a 
word wanting in courage, escaped me, even in tlio midst of 
peril so great, had I not boon oonvinoed that 1 was perishing 
ill company with tho univor.so, and the universe with mo — 
a miserable and yet a mighty aolnoo in death. At last tho 
black mist I liad spolcon. of seemed to shade off into smoke or 
cloud, and to roll aAvay. Then Came genuine daylight, and 
tho Bim shone out with a lurid light, such as it is wont to 
have in an oolipso. Our eyes, which had not yet recovered 
from the effects of fear, saw evorytliing ohaugecl, everything 
covered deep with ashe.? as if with snow, We returiiod to 
Misonum, and, after refreshing ourselves as boat we oould, 
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spent a of anxiety in mingled lioiDe nnd fear. Fear, 

liowever, was still the stronger feeling ; for the trembling of 
the earth continuedj while many frenzied persons, with Uioir 
terrific predictions, gave an exaggeration that was even Indi- 
croiis to the calamities of theinaelvea and of their friends. 
Even then, in spite of all the perils whioh we had oxporieuoed 
and which we still expected, we had not a tliought of going 
away till we could hear news of my uncle, 

POMPEII AND HERCUI.ANEUM. 

(Dy Scliillcr : trauslatcd by Sir John BowrJng.) 

[Joiuirw CKniaTOPii Priedrioii Soiiiuxn, tho Beooiid In goiioral repute 
auiongf German poets, was born atMarbach, WCrtombcrg, In 1760. IIo Nvns a 
regimental aurgeoa when at twonty-oiio ho wrote “Tlio KobborH,*' a play pro- 
duced 111 1782, wlilob Bot him Jn tho firat rank among Gorman (IramAtlets. Tlio 
Duke o£ WUi'tembcrg taking oftonao at Its rovolutlonary nttorancoa, Schlllov Hod 
and lived In various Gorman cities, — Inoludiug Wolmav, where lio formed a 
close friendsiilp with Goethe, Wioland, ami Herder, and edited tho Ocyman iVer* 
CHJ*!/,— writing plays, poetry, history, philosophy, etc., and winning a groat 
name ; In 1780 was piofcsaor of history In Jona ; in 1700 retired on a pension, 
settled In Weimar, and died in 1606. His most tamous plays, bcsldoe ‘‘Tho 
Hdbbera," are *' 'Wallonatoln," “Mary StuaiV' “ Joan ol Arc,''* anti “■Wl'ihnm 
Tell " ; hia ballads arc of tlie best In oxlstenco ; and his “ IIlsLory of the Thirty 
Years’ "War ” and “ KovoU of tho Netherlands ” nro claseic.] 

"WiiAT strange wonder is this ? Our prayer to t)»oo was for water, 
Barthl "Wlrat is this that fchou now seneVst from thy womb in 
reply ? 

In the abyss is there life ? Or hidden, under the lava 
Dwellebh some race now unknown? Does wlmt hath fled o’er 
return ? • 

Greeks and Poinaus, oh comol Oh, see the ancient Pompeii 
Here Is discovered again, — Heroules’ town is rebuilt 1 

Gable on gable orises, the roomy portico opens 
Wide its halls, soinake haste,— • haste ye to fill it with life 1 
Open, too, stands the spacious ttiealor, lot, tlien, tho people, 

Like a resistless flood, pour through its aevoufold mouths 1 
Mimes, where are ye ? Advance 1 Let Alridcs linisli the ritos now 
He had begun, — let the dread chorus Orestes pursue 1 
■^Yhithcr leads yon triumphal arch ? Potceivo ye the forum V 
What are those figures that sit on the Onruliau chair ? 

Licfcois! precede with your fasces, — aud let the Protor in judgmout 
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Sitj — let tlie ‘wibiiesa come forth I let the accuser appear 1 
Cleanly streets spread around, and vUh. a loftier pavement 
Does the oontraotod path, -wind close to the houses’ long row ; 
While, to protect iliojn, the roofs protnulo, — and tlie handsome 
apartments 

Eound the now desolate court peacefully, fondly, are ranged 
Hasten to open the shops, and tlio gateways that long iiave been 
choked up. 

And let the bright light of day fall on the desolate night I 
Sec how ai'onnd the edge extend tlie bonelics so graceful, 

And how tlio floor rises up, glitt’ring with many-hued stone I 
Ereslily still shines tho wall with colors burning and glowing I 
Where is tho artist ? His brush he has but now laid aside. 
Teemiug with swelling fruits, and flowers disposed in fair order, 
Chases tho brilliant festoon ravishing images fcliero. 

JJeye, with a basket fulUadon, a Cupid gayly is dancing, 

Genio industrious iliQYQ tread out the puri)le-dyed wino. 

High thero tho Bacchanal dances and hero she calmly is sleeping, 
Wiiilo the listening Fnim has not yet sated his eyes; 

Here she puts to flight the swiffr-footod Centaur, suspended 
On. one kaee, aad, the while, goada with the Thyrsus his steps. 

Boys, why tany ye ? Quick 1 The beauteous vessels still stand there j 
Hasten, ye maidens, and pour into the Etrurian jar 1 
l)oe.s not the tripod stand here, on sphinxes graceful and ■winged ? 

Stir up the flro, ye slaves I Ilaste to make ready the hearth ! 

Go and buy; hero is money that’s coined by Titus the Mighty; 

Still are the scales lying here; not e’en one weight has been lost, 
I’lace the burning lights iu the brauolios so gracefully fashioned, 
And with the bi'ight-shining oil sec that the lamp is siippliocl 1 
What docs this casket conlaiu ? Oli, cco what tho hiidQgvooin has 
sent bheo 1 

Maiden 1 ’Tis buckles of gold; glittering gems for tliy dress. 
Lead the bride lo the odorous bath, — here still are thoiuiguents ; 
faints, too, are still lying liere, filling tho hollow-shaped vase. 

]hit where taviy the niejr ? the elders ? In noble museum 
Still lies aheap of strange rolls, troosuros of infinite worth I 
Styles, too, are here, and tablets of wax, all wady for writing; 

Nothing is lost, for, withfnitlr, earth has protected the whole. 
E’on the Penates are present, and all tho glorious Immortals 
Moot here again, and of all, none, save the priests, are not here. 
Hermes, whose feet are graced with wings, his Oaduoeus is waving, 
And from the grasp of his hand victory lightly escapes. 

Still arc the altars standing here,. — oh coino, then, and kindle — 
Long hath the God boon away, — kindle the iuceuse to Him I 
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THE DESTRUCTION OE POMPEII. 

By BULWER-LYTTON. 

(From ' ‘ Tlie Last Days of Pompeii.*’) 

The Dbeam of Abbacbs. — A Visitor and a Warning to 
THE Egyptian. 

[Edw;^ an Geougb EARr.E LyTTOR'BuMvrR, Ijitor Lord Litton, English 
noYelist, play’irrlghi, and poot, -wna boi'n I»\ NojEolk hv 1803. He gutuluaLcd at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; became .a member of Pavllainoiit for many yeaiH, 
ooloiiialsecrelaTy 1858-1850 j waaeditorof }\t^NmMonihhj Mi'tyazina 1831-1633 j 
elected lord rector of Glasgow University 18G0; died Ja3nmiyl8, 1873. Ilisiiovola 
include (among many othei-a) . “ Pelham, *’ “ Paul Clifford,'* “ Piiigeno Aram," 
“The Last Days ofPompeif," “BieiizI," “EraoatMnltrftVors," “Alice, or Lbo 
Mysteries," “ZanonI," “ The Caitona," My Novel," “Konolm Clullingly," and 
“The Coming Race"; bia plays, tlie permanent favorites “Rloltolloii,** " Money," 
and “ The Lady of Lyons " j his poems, the satirical "New Tjraon,*' and trans- 
Utiona of Scbillor’a ballads.] 

Tee fiwful niglit preceding the fierce joy of the amphi- 
theater rolled drearily away, and graylybrolco forth iho dawn 
of THE LAST DAY OF POMPEII I Tlio ail* was iinconiinoiily 
calm and sultry — a thin and dull mist gathered over the valloyH 
and hoUowa of the broad Oarapaniati ilelda. But yet it was 
remarked in surprise by the early fiahormon, that, despite ilio 
exceeding stillness of the atmosphere, the waves of the wen 
were agitated, and seeivied, as it wore, to run disturbedly back 
from the shore 5 while along the blue and stately Sariius, wlioao 
ancient breadth of ohaiinel the traveler now vainly soolcs to 
discover, there crept a hoarse and snllon murmur, as it glided 
by the laughing plains and the gaudy villas of the woaUliy oiti- 
zens. Clear above the low mist rose the time-worn towers of 
the immemorial town, the red-tiled roofs of tho bright stroolB, 
the solemn oolumna of many temples, and tlio staLuo-crownod 
portals of the Porum and the Arch of Triumph. Par in the 
distance, the outline of the ciroling hilla soared above tbo 
vapors, and mingled witlr the ohangoful hues of tlm morning 
sky. The cloud that had so long rested over tho crest of Vesu- 
vius had suddenly vanished, and its rugged and haughty brow 
looked without a frown over the hoautiful Beenes below. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, tho gates of tlxo city wore 
already opened. Horseman upon horseman, vehicle aftor volii- 
cle, poured rapidly in ; and the voices of numerous pedestrian 
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groups, clad ia lioliclay atUro, roso liigli in joyous and excited 
merriment j the streets were crowded wiili citizens and strangers 
from the populous neigliborhood of Pompeii ; and noisily — fast 
— confusedly swept the many streams of life toward tlie fatal 
show. 

Despite the vast size of the amphitheater, seemingly so dia- 
proportioned to the extent of the city, and formed to include 
nearly the whole populatioii of Pompeii itself, so great, on ex- 
traordinary ocoasions, was the concourse of strangers from all 
pai’Ls of Campania, that tlio sjiaco before it was usually crowded 
for several hours previous to the commenoemont of the si)ort8, 
by such persons aa were not entitled by their rank to appointed 
and especial seats. And the intonso curiosity which the trial 
and sentence of two criminals so remarkable had occasioned, 
increased the crowd on tliis day to an extent wholly unprece- 
dented. 

While the common people, wifcli the lively vehemence of 
their Campanian blood, were thus pushing, scrambling, hurry- 
ing on, — yet, amid all their eagerness, preserving, as is now 
the wont with Italians in such meetings, a wonderful order and 
luiquarrelsome good humor,— a strange visitor to Arbaces was 
threading her way to his sequestered mansion. At the sight of 
her quaint and primeval garb — of her wild gait and gestures 
— the passengers she oncounlorod touched each other and 
smiled j but as they caught a glimpse of her countenance, the 
mirth was hushed at once, for the face was as the faco of the 
dead 5 and, what with the ghastly features and obsolete robes 
of the stranger, it seemed as if one long eniombod had risen 
once more among the living. In silonco and awe each group 
gave way ns she passed along, and she soon gained the broad 
porch of the Egyptian’s pnlaoo. 

The black porter, like tlio rest of the world, astir at an 
unusual hour, started as he opened the door to lior summons. 

The sleep of the Egyptian had been unusually profound 
during the night j but as the dawn approached, it was disturbed 
by strange and unquiet dreams. . , . 

With a shriok of wrath, and woe, and despairing resistance, 
Arbnees awoke — his hair on end — his brow bathed in dew — his 
eyes glazed and staring — his mighty frame quivering as an 
infant’s beneath the agony of that dream. He awoke — he col- 
lected himself — ho blessed the gods whom he disbelieved, that 
he xvas in a dream 5 — he turned hia eyes from side to side —he 
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saw the dawning light bi'eftt through his amall hut lofty win- 
(jow — 'he was in the Precincts of Day — ho rejoiced— lie 
smiled s — his eyes fell, and opposite to him he behold the 
ghastly features, the lifeless eye, the livid lip— of tlio Hag oE 
Vesuvius I 

“ Ha ! ” ho cried, placing his hands before his oyos, as to 
shut out the grisly vision, “do I dream still? — ^Ani I with tho 
dead ? ” 

“Mighty Hermes — no 1 Thou art with one deathlike, but 
not dead. Recognize thy friend and slave.” 

There was a long silence. Slowly the shudders that passed 
over the limbs of the Egyptian oliaaed each other away, faint- 
Her and faintlier dying till he was himself again. 

“It was n dream, then,” said he. “Well — lot mo dream 
no more, or the day cannot compensate for tlie pangs of night. 
Woman, how earnest tliou here, and wherefore ? ” 

“I came to warn thee,” answered tho sepiilohral voico of tlio 
saga. 

“ Warn me I The dream lied not, then? Of what peril ? ” 

“Listen to me. Some evil hangs over this fated oity. Ely 
while it be time. Thou Icnowost that I hold my liomo on that 
mountain beneath which old tradition saith there yet burn tlm 
fires of the river of Phlegethon ; and jn my cavern is a vast 
abyss, and in that abyss I have of late marked a red and dull 
stream creep slowly, slowly on j and hoard many and mighty 
sounds hissing and roaring through tho gloom. But last night, 
as I looked thereon, behold the stream was no longer dull, bub 
intensely and fiercely luminous j and while I gazod, tho beast 
that liveth with me, and was cowering by my side, uttered a 
shrill howl, and fell dowji and died, and the slaver and froth 
were round hia lips. I crept back to my lair j but I distinctly 
heard, all the night, the rock shake and treuiblo i and, Uiougli 
the air was heavy and still, there wore the hissing of pent winds, 
and the grinding aa of wheels, henoadi the ground. So, when 
r rose this morning at tim very birth of dawn, I looked again 
down the abyss, and I saw vast fragments of siono borne black 
and floatingly over the lurid stream 5 and the stream ilsclf was 
broader, fiercer, redder than the night before. Then I wont 
forth, and ascended to the summit of the rook ; and in that 
summit there appeared a sudden and vast hollow, wliioli I had 
never perceived before, from which curled a dim, faint smoko ; 
and the vapor was deathly, and I gasped, and sickened, and 
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nearly died. I returned Iiome, I took my gold and my drugs, 
and loft tlie habitation of many yciu^s j for I remembered the 
dark Etruscan prophecy which salth, ‘When the mountain 
opens, the city shall fall — when the smoke crowns the Plill of 
the Parched Fields, tlrexe shall he woe and weeping in the 
hearths of the Children of the Sea.^ Bread master, ere I leave 
these walls for some more distant dwelling, I come to thee. 
As thou livest, know I in my heart that the eartliqiiake that 
sixteen years ago shook this city to its solid base, was but the 
forerunner of more deadly doom. Tire walls of Pompeii are 
built above the fields of tlie Dead and the rivers of tho sleep- 
less HqU. Be warned aud fly I ” 

“ Witoh, I thank thee for thy care of ono not ungrateful. 
On yon table stands a cup of gold; Cake it, it is thine. I 
dreamed not that there lived ono, out of tlie priesthood of Isis, 
who would liavo saved Arbacoa from destruotion. The signs 
thou hast seen iu tho bed of the extinct volcano,” continued 
the Egyptian, musingly, “surely tell of some coming danger 
to the city j perhaps another eartliqu&lce fiercer tlmu the last. 
Be that as it may, there is a new reason for my hastening 
from these walls. After this day I will prepare my departure. 
Daughter of Etruria, whither wendest thou ? ” 

“I shall cross over to Herculaneum this day, and, wander- 
ing thence along the coast, shall seek out a new home.” 

The hag, who had placed tlie costly gift of Arbaoes in the 
loose folds of her ve.st, now rose to depart. When she had 
gained the door she paused, turned back, and said, “ This may 
bo the last time wo meet on earth ; but whitlier llieili the flame 
when it leaves tlio ashes? — •Wandering to rucI fro, up and 
down, ns an exhalation on the morass, tlie flame may bo soeii in 
tho marshes of the lake below ; nud the witch and tlie Magian, 
tho pupil and the master, tlie groat one and the accursed one, 
may meet again. Farewell I ” 

“ Out, croaker 1 ” muttered Arbaces, as tliQ door closed on 
the ling’s tattered robes j and, impatient of hie own thoughts, 
not yet recovered from the past droam, he hastily summoned 
his slaves. 

It was tlie custom to attend the ceremonials of tlie amphi- 
theater in fostivo robes, and Arbaces arrayed himself tliat day 
with more than usual care. His tunic was of tho most dazzling 
white } Ills many fibula) were formed from the most precious 
stones : over his tunic flowed a loose eastern robe, half-gown, 
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}ialf-mantle, glowing in the richest hues of the Tyrian dye } and 
the sandals, that reached halfway up the Icneo, were atiiddod 
with gems, and inlaid with gold. In the quackeries that be- 
longed to his priestly genius, Arbaces never nogleotacl, on great 
occasLona, the arts which dazzle and impose upon the vulgar; 
and on this day, that was forever to release him, by the saorifico 
of Glauciis, from the fear of a rival and the chance of dotoction, 
he felt that he was arraying hhtiaelf as for a trinmph or a nup- 
tial feast. 

Tins AjruHiTiiEA'tEU Onob Moub. 


Glauoua and Olinthus had been placed togothor in that 
gloomy and narrow cell in which the criminals of the arena 
waited their last and fearful struggle. Their eyes, of late 
accustomed to the darkness, scattuod tho faces of each other 
in this awful hour, and by that dim light, the paleness which 
chased away the natural huea from either check assiunod a yet 
more ashy and ghastly whiteness. Yofe their brows woro oroeb 
and dauntless — their limbs did not tremble — thoir lips wore 
compressed and rigid. Tho religion of tho one, tho pride of 
the othei', the conscious innocence of botli, and it may bo tho 
support derived from thoir mutual companionship, olovabod tho 
victim into the hero. 

“ Hark 1 hearest thou that shout? Tiioy are growling over 
their human blood,” said OUatUus. 

“ I hear; my heart grows sick ; but the gods support mo.” 

“ The gods I 0 rash young man I in llUs hour recognize 
only tho One God. Have I not taught theo in tho dungoon, 
wept for thee, prayed for thee ? — in my zeal and in my agony, 
have I not thought more of thy salvaliou than my own ? ” 

“ Brave friend ! ” answered Glaucoa, soloinnly, “ I hiwo 
listened to thee with awe, with wonder, and with a secret 
tendency toward conviction. I-Iad our lives been spared, 1 
might gradually have weaned myself from tho tenots of my 
own faith, and inclined to thine • but, in this last hour, it were 
a craven thing and a base, to yield to hasty terror what should 
only be the result of lengthened meditation. Wero I to om- 
brace thy creed, and o^t down my father’s gods, should I not 
be bribed by thy promise of heaven, or awed by tliy throats of 
^ Think \Ye of each other 'with equal 

lauty— I honoring thy sincerity —thou pitying my blind- 
ness or my obdurate courage. As Jiaye been my deeds, such 
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will be my reward; and the Power or Powers above will not 
judge harshly of human error, when it is linked with honesty 
of purpose and truth of heart. Speak we no more of this. 
Hush 1 Dost thou hear them drag yon heavy body through 
the passage ? Such as that olay will be ours soon.” 

“ 0 Heaven I 0 Christ ! already I behold ye ! ” cried the 
fervent Olinthua, lifting up hia hands 5 “I tremble not — I 
rejoice that the prison liouao shall bo soon broken.” 

Glauous bowed his head in silence. He felt the distinction 
between liis fortitude and that of liia fellow-sufferer. The 
heathen did not tremble ; but the Christian exulted. 

The door swung gratingly back-™ the gleam of spears shot 
along the walla. 

“Glauous the Athenian, thy time has come,” said a loud 
and clear voice j “ the lion awaits thee.” 

“ I am ready,” said the Athenian. “Brother and 00 -mate, 
one last embrace I Bless me — and, farewell I ” 

The Christian opened his arms — he clasped the young 
heathen to his breast — ho kissed his foreliead and oheek — he 
sobbed aloud — his tears flowed fast and hob over the features 
of his new friend. 

“ Oh ! could I have converted thee, I had not wept. Oh ! 
that I migiit say to thee, * We two shall sup this night in 
l^aradiso I ’ ” 

“ It may be so yet,” answered the Greek, with a tremulous 
voice. “ They whom death parts now, may yet meet beyond 
the grave t on the earth — on the beautiful, tlio boloved earth, 
farewell forever I — Worthy officer, I attend you.” 

Ghiuoua tore himself away j and when he came forth into 
the air, its breath, which, though sunless, was hob and arid, 
smote withei'iugly upon him. His frame, not yet roatored from 
the effoots of the deadly draught, slirank and trembled. The 
officers supported him. 

“Courage I ” said one; “thou art young, active, well knit. 
They give thee a weapon I despair uofc, and thou mayst yet 
conquer.” 

Glaucus did not reply j but, ashamed of his infirmity, he 
made a desperate and convulsive effort, and regained the firm- 
ness of Ills nerves. They anointed liis body, completely naked 
save by a cincture round the loins, placed the stilus (vain 
weapon I) in his hand, and led him into the arena. 

And now wlien the Greek saw the eyes of thousands and 

u 
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tens of tliQ-usanda upon him, lio no longer felt tlmi ho was 
mortal. All evidenco of fear— all foar itaolC — was goiio. A 
red and haughty flush spread over the paleness of his foatiiros 
— -he towered aloft to the full of his glorious stature. In tho 
elastic beauty of his limbs and form, in his intent but unfrown- 
ing brow, in the liigh disdain, and in the indoiuitablo soul, 
M'hich breathed visibly, whicli spoke audibly, from his attitude, 
lus lip, his eye,' — he seemed tho very incarnation, vivid and 
corporeal, of the valor of his land — of the divinity of its wor- 
ship — at once a hero and a god 1 

Tile murmur of hatred and horror at his crime, which hud 


greeted his entrance, died into the silence of involuntary ad- 
miration and half-compassionate respect ; and, witlx a (piiek 
and convulsive sigh, that soemod to move the wholo mass of 
life ns if it were one body, tho gaze of tho spectators inrnod 
from the Athenian to a dark uncouth object in tho contor of 
the arena, It was the grated den of the lioji I 

‘‘Ry Yenus, how warm it is!” said Pulviu} “yet thevo 
is no sun. ‘Would that those stupid sailors could huvo fas- 
tened up that gap in the awning 1 ” 

_ “ Oh, it is warm indeed. I turn aick— I faint I ” said tlio 
wife of Paiisa, even her experienced stoicism giving way at 
the struggle about to take place. 

The lion had been kept without food for twenty-four 
hours, and the animal had, during the whole morning, losli- 
fiecl a singular and restless uneasiness, which tho Icoopor Imd 
attributed to tho pangs of hunger. Yet its bearing soemod 
rather that of fear than of rngo j its roar was painful and dis- 
tressed j it hung its hood — snuffed the air through tho bars 
then lay down — started again — and again uttered its wild 
and fat-resounding cries. And now, in its don, it lay uttorly 
dumb and mute, with distended nostrils forced hard against 
the grating, and disturbing, with a lioaviiig broalh, tho aimd 
below on the arena. 


The editor s lip quivered, and lus check grew palo } lio 
looked anxiously around— hesitated --dolayocl ; tho crowd be- 
came impatient. Slowly he gave tho sign j tho koopur, wlio 
was behind the den, cautiously removed tho grating, and tho 
lion leaped forth with a mighty and glad roar of roloaso. Tho 
keeper hastily retreated through tlio grated passage leading 
from the arena, and left the lord of the forest — tmd hU proV' 
Glaucus had bent his limbs so as to give himself the fli'mest 
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posiui ‘0 at the expected rush of tlio lion, with his small and 
shining weapon raised on high, in the faint hope that one woll- 
direotad tlirusb (for ho knew that he should have time but for 
wie) might penetrate through the eye to the brain of his grim 
foe, 

Dili, to the unutterable aatonislunenl of all, the beast 
seemed not even aware of tlie presence of the criminal. 

At the first luoment of its release it halted abruptly in the 
arena, raised itself Imlf on end, snuHfing the upward air with 
impatient sighs j tlien suddenly it sprang forward, but not on 
the Athenian. At lialf-speod it circled round and round the 
.space, turning its A'ast head from aide to side with an anxious 
and perturbed gaze, as if seeking only some avenue of escape ; 
once or twice it endeavored to leap up the parapet that divided 
it from the audience, and, on falling, uttered rather a baffled 
liowl than its doei^-tonod and kingly roar. It evinced no sign, 
either of wrath or Imnger ; its tail drooped along the sand, 
ijistead of lasliing its gaunt sides ; and its eye, thougli it wan- 
dered at tiwvoa to Glaucus, rolled again listlessly from him. 
At length, as if tired of attempting to osoape, it crept with a 
moan into Us cage, and once more laid itself down to rest. 

The first surprise of tlio assembly nt the apatliy of the lion 
soon grow converted into resentment at its cowardice ; and the 
populace already merged their pity for the fate of Glauous into 
angry compassion for their own disajjpointment. 

The editor called to the keeper i — 

"How is this? Take tlic goad, prick him forth, and then 
close the door of the don.” 

As the keeper, with some fear but more agtonislnnont, was 
preparing to obey, a loud cry was hoard at one of the entrances 
of tliQ arena j there was a confusion, a bustle — voices of re- 
monsfcranco suddenly broalciug forth, and suddenly silenced at 
llie reply. All eyes turjiecl, in Avonder at the interruption, 
toward the quarter of the disturbance j the crowd gave way, 
and suddenly Sallust api)oared on the senatoiual benches, his 
hair diahovclod — breathless — heated — half-exhausted. He 
cast his eyes hastily round the ring, “llomovo the Athe- 
nian ! ” ho cried J "haste — he is innocent! Arrest Arhaces 
the Egyptian — is the murderer of Apreoides I ” 

"Art thou mad, 0 Sallust 1” said the preior, rising from 
his seat. “What means this raving?” 

" Remove the Athenian I — quick I or his blood ho on your 
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head. Pretor, delay, and you answer wilh your own life to 
the emperoi’l I bring Avith me the eyowifcuoas to tlie death 
of the priest Apfficides. Room there 1 stand back 1 give 
Avay I People of Pompeii, fix every eye upon^ Arbaoos — ihore 

he sits! Room there for the priest Oaloiius 1 ” , - , 

Pale, haggard, fresh from tlie jaws of famine and ol doath, 
Ilia face fallen, Ida eyes dull as a vulture’s, his broad frame 
gaunt 03 a skeleton, — Calenus Avas supported into the very 
TOW in which Arhaces sat. His reloflflers had given him spar- 
ingly of food j but the chief sustenance that nerved his feeble 
limbs Avaa revenge 1 

“ The priest Calenus ! — Caloims ! ” cried the mob. “ lu it 
he? No — it is ft dead manl” 

“ It U the priest Oalenus,” said the pretor, gravoly. “ What 
hast thou to say?” 

« Arbaoea of Kgypt is the murderer of Aprocides, tbo priest 
of Isis ; these eye.s soav him deal the bloAV. It is from the 
dungeon into which Jio plunged mo— it is from the chirkiioss 
and horror of a death by famine— tliat the gods Imvo vivisod 
ms to proclaim Ids crime! Release the Athoniau — Ac is in- 
nocent I ” 

« It is for this, then, that the lion spared him. — A miraolo I 
a miracle I ” cried Pausa. 

A miracle I a miracle 1 ” shouted the people. “ Roniovo 
the Athenian — to the lion/" 

And that shout echoed from bill to vale — from coast to 
sea — '^Arbaces to the lion!" 

“ Officers, remove the accused Glaucus — removo, but guard 
him yet,” said the protor. “The gods lavish theiv woudors 
upon this day.” 

As tlie pretor gave the Avord of roloaso, tliero avah a cry of 
joy — a female voice — ft child’s voice — and it Avas of Joy! 
It rang through the heart of the nssombly Avilh elootrio foroo 
— it Avas touching, it Avfts holy, that ohikl’s voice I And tho 
populace echoed it back with symijalliizing congratulation 1 

"Silence 1 ” said the grave pretor— “ avIio is thoro ? ” 

"The blind girl — Nydia,” ansAverod Sallust j "it is her 
hand that has raised Calcuus from the grave, and delivored 
Glaucus from the lion.” 

"Of this hereafter,” said the pretor. "Ctvlenus, priest oC 
Isis, thou acGusest Arhacos of the murder of AptocidesV” 

"Idol” 
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‘‘Tliou didst beliold the decil? ” 

“Pretor — with these eyes " 

‘‘ Enough at present— the details must be reserved for more 
suiting time and pleoo. Arbaces of Egypt, thou hearest the 
charge against thee — thou hast not yet spohen — what hast 
thou to say?” 

T1i 6 gaze of the crowd had been long riveted on Arbaees : 
but not until the confusion wliich ho had l)Gtray 0 d nt the first 
charge of Sallust and the entrance of Calenus had suijsided. 
At the shout, “ Arbaees to the lion I ” he had indeed trembled, 
and tlie dark bronze of his cheek had taken a paler hue. 
IBufc lio had soon recovered liis haughfcineas and self-control. 
Proudly he returned the angry glare of the countless eyes 
around him j and replying now to the question of the pvetor, 
he said, in that accent so peculiarly tranquil and commanding, 
whioh characterized his tones : — 

«Prefcor, this charge is so mad that it scarcely deserves 
reply. My first accuser is the noble Sallust — the most inti- 
mate friend of Glaucus 1 my second is a priest 5 I revere his 
garb and calling — but, people of Pompeii 1 ye know somewhat 
of the character of Calenus — he is griping and gold-thirsty 
to a proverb 5 the witness of such men is to be bought I Pre- 
tor, I am imiocent I ” 

“ Sallust,” said the magistrate, ” where found you Calenus ? ” 

“111 the dungeons of Arbaces.” 

“ Egyptian,” said the protor, frowning, “thou didst, then, 
dare to impriaoii a priest of the gods — and wlierefore ? ” 

“Hear me,” answered Arbaces, rising calmly, hub with agi- 
tation visible in his face. “This man came to threaten that 
ho would make against me the charge ho has now made, unless 
I would purchase his silence with half my fortune i I remon- 
strated — in vain. Peace there — lot not the priest interrupt 
me! Noble pretor — and ye, O people I I was n stranger in 
the land — I knew myself innocent of orimo — bub the witness 
of a priest against me might yet: destroy mo. In my per- 
plexity I decoyed him to the cell whence he has been released, 
on pretense that it was tho ooffor house of my gold. I resolved 
to detain him there until the fate of tho true criminal was 
sealed, and hia throats could avail no longer ; but I meant no 
worse. I may have erred — but who among ye will nob acknowl- 
edge the equity of solf-prosorvatiou ? Wore I guilty, why was 
tho witness of this priest silent at the trial? — then I had not 
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detained or ooncealed liim. Why did lie not prooliiini my 
guilt when I proclaimed that of Glaiioue ? Pretor, this noeds 
an anawov. For the rest, I throw myself on your luwa. I 
demand their protection. Remove hence the acouaod and the 
accuser. I will Avillingly meet, and cheerfully abide Ly, the 
decision of the legitimate tribunal. This is no pluco for 
further parley.” 

“ He gays right,” said the pretor. “Hoi guards — remove 
Arbacea — guard Caleimsl Sallust, we hold you responsible 
for your aeousation. Let the sports bo resumed.” 

“ What I ” cried Calenua, turning round to the pooplo, 
“shall Isis be thus contemned? Shall the blood of A])mcides 
yet cry for vengeance ? Shall justice be delayed noiv, that it 
may be frustrated hereafter? Shall the Hon bo cheated of 
Ms lawful prey? A godl agodi — I feel the god rush to my 
lips 1 To th& lion — to the UmxoUh ArhacesP' 

His exhausted frame could support no longer the ferocious 
malice of tlie priest ; ho sank on the ground in strong ooiwul- 
sions — ^the foam gathered to his mouth — ho was as u man, 
indeed, whom a supernatural power had entered I TJio pooplo 
saw, and gUuddered. 


“ It la a god that inspires the holy man I — To the lion xoUh 
the Egyptian^ 

With that cry up sprang— on moved — thousands upon 
thousands I They rushed from tlie heights — they poured down 
in the direction of the Egyptian. In vain did the mdilo oom- 
mand — in vain did the pretor lift his voice and proclaim the 
pooplo had been already rendered savage by the 
exhibition of blood — thoy thirsted for more — their supersti- 
tion was aided by their ferocity. Aroused— inllamed by the 
spectacle of their victim-s, they forgot the authority of thoiv 
rulers, It was one of those dread popular oouvulsions common 
to crowds wholly ignorant, half free and half sorvilo, and 
which the peculiar constitution of the Roman proviiioos so 
frequently exhibited. The power of tho pretor was as a rood 
beneath the whirlwind; still, at his word the guards had drawn 
themselyes along the lower benches, on wliioli the upper olassoH 
sat separate from the vulgar. They made but a fcoblo barrier 
the waves of the human soa halted for a moment, to enable 
Arliaeea to count the exact moment of his doom I In despair 

over the rolling and rushing crowd — when, right above tli, 
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through iho wido oliasm which luid boon loft in tho volaria he 
behold ti sLrango and awful apparition— ho behold — and his 
orafb 1 'osioi‘od his courage I 

IIo sbrotohod his hand on liigh ; over his lofty brow and 
royal features thoro oamo an expression of imutLerable solem- 
nity and command. 

“ Behold 1” ho shouted with a voice of thunder, which 
stilled the roar of tho crowd ; ** behold how the gods protect 
tho guiltless I The fires of the avenging Orous burst forth 
tigaiiiat tho fulao witness of my iioeuaors 1 ” 

Tho oyoa of tho crowd followed tlio gostm-o of tho Egyptian, 
and liohold, with inoffablo dismay, ii vast vapor shooting from 
tho summit of Vofiuvius, in the form of a gigantic pine tree; 
tho trunk, blackuoss, — tlio branches, fire ! —a fire that shifted 
and wuverud in its hues with every momout, now ficrooly lumi- 
nous, now of a dull and dying rod, tlmt again blazed terrifically 
fortli with intoloraldo glare 1 

Tlmro was a tioad, hoarUsimkon silonco — tlirough which 
there auddonly hrolco tho roar of tho Hon, wliioh was echoed 
back from within tlio building by the sharper and fiorcor yells 
of its follow-beast. Dread eoers wore they of tlio Burden of 
tho Atmoaphoro, and wild pi'opliols of tho wratli to oomo I 
Tlion thoro nroao on high the universal uhrieks of women j 
tlio mou Htarod at each olhor, but wove dumb. At that moment 
they lull; tho oavtli slmlco honeath their footj tho walls of the 
thoaUir Ivoiuhled ; and beyond in the dislanoo, they hoard the 
crash of fulling roofs ; an Inulaiit more and tho mountain oloud 
HGonicd to roll toward them, dark and rapid, like a torrent j at 
tho aaino time, it cast forth from its bosom a sJiowor of ashes 
mixed with vast frugmonts of burniiig stone I Ovor the crusli- 
ing viiiOH, — over tlio desolate streets, — ovor the amphitheater 
itself, — far and wide,— with many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea, — foil tlmt awful shower I 

No longer thought tlio crowd of juatioo or of Arbnoes; 
safety for thomselvos was their solo thought. Each turned 
to lly — oauli (hiHlung, pressing, crushing, against the other. 
'ITampling rocklofl.sly ovor tho fallen — amid groans, and oaths, 
luid jiniyora, and sudden shrioks, tho ouormoiia crowd vomited 
itsoU forth through tho numerous passages. Whither should 
thoy lly? Some, anticipating n socond earthquake, hastened 
to thoir homos to load thomBolvoa Avilh thoir most costly goods, 
and osoapo while it Avaa yet Umoi others, dreading the showers 
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of aslies thab now fell fast, toirout upovi torvont, over U\o 
streets, rushed under the roofs of the nearest houses, or tem- 
ples, or sheds — shelter of any kind— for protection from tho 
terrors of the open air. But darker, and larger, and mighlior, 
spread the olou-d above tlrem. It \Yft8 a sudden and more 
ghastly Nig‘ht rushing upon the realm of Noon I 

Thei Obll op the Prisoner and tub Pjsn op Titig Didad. 

— GrIBI? IfNCONSOIODS OP HORUOR. 

Stunned by hia reprieve, doubting that ho was nwako, 
Glauoua had been led by the officers of the arena into a small 
cell within the walls of the tlieater. TJioy throw a loose robo 
over his form, and crowded round in congratulation and won- 
der. There was an impatient and fretful cry without tho coll ; 
the throng gave way, and the blind girl, led by some gontlor 
liand, flung herself at the feet of Glaucus, 

“It is I who have saved thee,” she sobbed j “now let mo 
diel” 

“Nydia, my child I — my presovvov I ” 

“Oh, let me feel thy touch — thy breath I Yos, yes, thou 
livestl We are not too late 1 That dread door, mothought It 
would never yield 1 and Calonus — ohl his voice was as tho 
dying wind among tombs: — wo had to wait, — gods I it 
seamed hours ere food and wine restored to him sonioLhing of 
strength. But thou livest 1 thou Uvesb yot 1 Audi— J have 
saved thee ! ” 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by tho event just 
described. 

“ Tho mountain 1 tho earthquake \ ” rosoundod from side to 
side. The officers fled with tho rest; they loft Glauoua and 
Nydia to save themselves as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around thorn flasliod on tho 
Athenian, his generous heart recurred to Olinthua. IIo, too, 
was reprieved from tlie tiger by tho Imnd of tho gods ; Bhonld 
lie be left to a no less fatal death in the neighboring coll ? 
Taking Nydia by tho hand, Glaucus hurried aorosa ilio i)aa- 
sages j he gained, the den of the Chriatiam He found OlinUwiH 
kneeling and in prayer. 

“ Arise I arise I my friend,” he cried. “ Save thysoU, and 
fly ! See j Nature is thy dread deliverer 1 ” Ho led forth the 
bewildered Christian, and pointed to a cloud which advanced 
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darJcor and darker, disgorging forth showers of ashes and 
pumice stones j — and bndo him hearlcen to the cries and tram- 
pling rush of the scattered crowd. 

“ Tills is the hand of God — God be praised 1 ’* said Olinthns, 
devoutly. 

“ Fly ! seek thy brethren I Concert -Nvith them thy escape. 
Farewell I ” 

OUnthua did not answer, neither did he mark the retreat- 
ing form of his friend. High thoughts and solemn absorbed 
his soul 5 and in the enthusiasm of liis kindling heart, ho 
exulted in tlie mercy of God I’ather than trembled at the eyi- 
donoe of His power. 

At length he roused himself, and hurried on, lio scarce knew 
whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate cell suddenly appeared 
on his path j through the gloom within there flared and flick- 
ered a singlo lamp ; and by its light he saw three grim and 
naked forms stretched on the earth in death. His feet were 
suddenly arrested ; fov, amid the terrors of that drear veoess 
— the spoliarium of the arena — he heard a low voice calling 
on. the name of Christ I 

He could not resist lingering at that appeal j ho entered the 
den, and lua feet were dabbled in the slow streams of blood 
that giishod from the corpses over the sand. 

“Who,” said the Nazarene, “calls \ipon the Son of God?” 

No answor came forth ; and turning round, Olinthus beheld, 
by the light of tho lamp, an old gray-headed man sitting on the 
floor, and supporting in his lap the head of one of the dead. 
Tho features of the dead man wore firmly and rigidly looked in 
the last sleep; but over tho lip there played a fierce smile — 
not the Christian’s smilo of hope, but tho dark sneer of hatred 
and deflanoe. 

Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful roundnosa of early 
youth. Tho hair curled tbiclc. and glossy over the unwrinklod 
brow ; and tho down of manhood but slightly slmded the marblo 
of tho huoloas cheek. And ovor this face bent one of suoh un- 
utterable sadness — of such yearning tenderness — of such fond, 
and such deep despak I The tears of the old man fell fast and 
liot, but he did not fool them ; and when his lips moved, nnd 
lio nieoliaiiically uttered tho prayer of his benign and hopeful 
faith, neither his Iioart nor his sense responded to the words : 
it was blit tho involuntary emotion that broke from the lethargy 
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of his miud, His boy was dead, and Imd died for liim I — and 
the old man’s heart was brolcen I 

“ Medon I ” said Olinthua, pityingly, “ ariso, and fly [ God is 
forth upon the wings of the elements 1 The Now Gomorrah is 
doomed 1 — Fly, ere the fires consume tlieo I " 

“ Hq was ever so full of life 1 — be cannot be dead I Ooino 
hither I — place your hand on his heart I — sure it boats yet? ” 
“Brother, the soul has fled I — wo will remember it in our 
prayers ! Thou caust not reanimate the dumb olay ! Como, 
come, — hark I while I speak, yon crashing walls ! — liark ! yon 
agonizing cries 1 Not a moment is to bo lost I — Como 1 ” 

“I hear nothing I ” said Medon, shaking his gray hair, 
“The poor boy, liia love murdered him I” 

“ Come I come ! forgive this friendly force.” 

“ Wlmt 1 Who would sever the father from the sou ? ” And 
Medon clasped the body tightly in his embrace, and covered it 
with passionate kisses. “Go 1 ” said he, lifting up Ids hico for 
one raoinont. Go I — we must be alone 1 ” 

“ Alas I ” said the compassionate Nazivrono. “ Death hath 
severed ye already I ” 

The old man smiled very calmly. “ No, no, no 1 ” lio mitU 
tered, his voice growing lower with each word, — “Death has 
been more kind I ” 


With that his head drooped on his son’s breast — his \\x\m 
relaxed their grasp, OUnthus caught him by the hand — the 
pulse had ceased to beat I The last words of tho fathor wore 
the words of truth , — Death had been more kind ! 

Meanwhile, Glaucus and Nydia wore pacing SM'iftly ui) ilu) 
perilous and fearful streets. The Atlionian liad learned from 

Jlf. was yet in tho houso of AibacGs. 

pither he floe , to release- to save her I Tho few slavoH wliom 
the Egyptian had left at his mansion when he had ropairod in 
long procession to the amphitheater, bad bcou able to oibn- 
rcaistance to the armed band of SalUist; and when afterward 
tlie volcano broke forth they had huddled togothor, stunned and 

fe r Zr l?««t at tho door ; and Glaucus (who 

1 Nydia. Jealous onco moro, oycn in 

onf through tliQ vast hall without meoting 

one fiom whom to learn the chamber of lono. Even as ho 
passed, however, the darkness that covorod the heavens iu- 
cieased so rapidly, that it was with difficulty ho could guide his 
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slops. The flower-wi'cailied coliimna seemed to reel and Irem- 
blej and -with every instant he heard the ashes fall craunohingly 
into the roofless peristyle. He ascended to the upper rooms — 
breathless he paced along, shouting out aloud the name of lone ; 
and at length he heard, at the end of the gallery, a voice — her 
voice, in wondering reply 1 To rush forward — to shatter the 
door — to seize lone in lua arms — to liiiny from the mansion — 
seemed to him the work of an instant 1 Scarce had he gained 
the spot where Hydia was, than he hoard steps advancing 
toward the house, and recognized the voice of Arbaoes, who had 
returned to seek his wealth and lone ere ho fled from the doomed 
Pompeii. Bub so dense was already the reeking atmosphere, 
that the foes saw not each other, though so near, — save that, 
dimly in the gloom, Glaucus caught the moving outline of the 
snowy robes of the Egyptian. 

They has toned onward — those three! Alas 1 — whither? 
They now saw not a step before them — the blackness became 
utter. They wore encompassed with doubt and horror ! — and 
the death he had escaped, seemed to Glaucus only to have 
changed its form and augmented its victims. 

Oalenus and BuiiDO.— D tomed and Clodius.— The Gird 
or THE Amdiiithbater and Julia. 

The sudden catastrophe which had, as it were, riven the 
very bonds of society, and left prisoncT and iaiicx alike free, had 
soon rid Caleiiua of the guards to whoso care tlio pretor had 
consigned him. And when the darkness and the crowd sep- 
arated the priest from his atteudanla, he hastened with trem- 
bling stops toward tho temple of his goddess. As he crept 
along, and ere the darlcness wns complete, he felt himself sud- 
denly caught by the robe, and a voice muttered in his oar — 

“ Hist I — Calemis I — an awful hour I ” 

“ Ay 1 by ]ny father’s head ! Who art thou ? — thy face is 
dim, and tliy voice is strange ! ” 

“ Not know thy Burbo ? — fio I ” 

“ Gods ! — how the darkness gathers ! IIo, ho j — by yon 
iorriflo mountain, what sudden blazes of lightning 1 — How 
they dart and {^uivor 1 Hades is loosed on earth ! " 

“ Tush ! — thou bolievest not these things, Calenus I Now 
is tho time to make our fortune I ” 

“Hal” 
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« Listen ! Tliy temple is full oi gold and precious mum- 
merios ! — let us load ourselves witli them, and Uieii hiision to 
the sea and embark I None will ever ask an account of the 
doinga of tins day.” 

“ Burbo, thou art right 1 Hush I and follow mo into the 
temple. Wlio carea now — who secs now — whetliQi* tlioii art a 
priest or not ? b'ollow, and wo will share.” 

In the proemeta of the temple were many priests gatliorod 
around the altars, praying, weeping, grovoling in tho dust. 
Impostors in safety, they were not the loss superstitious in 
danger 1 Galenus passed tl\cm, and oniored the chambor yet 
to be seen in tlie south side of tlie court, Burbo followed him 
— the priest struck a light. Wine and viands strewed tlio 
table i the remains of a sacrificial feast. 

<‘A man who has hungered forty-eight hours,” uuiltovod 
Calenus, “has an appetite oven in such a time.” lie seiised on 
the food, and devoured it greedily. Nothing could, perhaps, be 
more unnaturally horrid than tho selfish basonosa of thoso vil- 
lains ; for there is nothing more loathsome than tl)G valor of 
avarice. Plunder and sacrilogo wliile tho pillars of tho world 
tottered to and fro I What an iiicroaso to the terrors of nainvu 
can be made by the vices of man I 

“Wilt thou never have done?” said Burbo, impatiently; 
“ thy face purples and thine eyes start nlroady.” 

“It is not every day ono has such a right to ho hungry. 
Oh, Jupiter 1 what sound is that?~-iUo hissing of fiery water t 
What I does the cloud give rain as woll as flamo I IIii I — 
what 1 slirieks ? And, Burbo, how silojii all ia now 1 Look 
forth ! ” 

Amid the other horrors, the mighty mountain now onst up 
column of boiling water. Blent and kneaded with tho half- 
burning ashes, the streams fell like scolhing mud over the 
streets in frequent intervals. And full \yhGi‘o the pricate of 
Tais had now cowered around tho altars, on which tlioy had 
vainly sought to kindle fires and pour inconao, ono of tho 
fiercest o£ those deadly ioironts, mingled with innnoJiso frag- 
ments of scoria, had poured its rage. Over tho boudod forms 
of the priests it dashed: that cry had boon of death — tlmt 
silence had been of eternity I The ashes — tho pitchy eLroiini — 
sprinkled the altars, covered tho pavomont, and half oonooalod 
the quivering corpses of the priests I 

“ They are dead,” said Burbo, terrified for the first time. 
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and hurrying haoh into the cell. “ I thought not the danger 
was so near and fatal.” 

Tho two -wreiohes stood staring at each other — you might 
have heard tlieir hearts beat ! Calenus, the less bold by nature, 
but tlio more griping, recovered first. 

“■\Ve must to our task, and away I ” ho said in a low whis- 
per, friglitened at Iiis owi voice, lie stepped to the threshold, 
paused, crossed over the heated floor and Ills dead brethren to 
the sacred cliapel, and called to Burbo to follow. But the 
gladiator quaked, and drew back. 

“So much the better,” thought Oalonusj “the more will be 
my booty.” Hastily he loaded himself with tho more portable 
troasurea of tho temple, and thinking no moro of liis comrade, 
hurried from the anorod place. A sudden flash of lighbniug from 
tho mount showed to Burbo, who stood motionless at the thresh- 
old, the flying and laden form of tho priest. He took heart j 
lie stepped fortli to join him, when a tremendons shower of 
ashes fell right before his feet. The gladiator shrnnlc back ouoe 
more. Daiknoss closed him in. But the shower continued 
fast-' fast j its heaps rose high and suffocatingly — deathly 
vapors steamed from them. Thowretoh gasped for breath — 
he sought in despair again to fly — tho ashes had blocked up tlie 
threshold — he shrieked as hia feet shrank from the boiling fluid, 
How could he escape? — ho could nob climb to the open space 5 
iu%y, were he able, he could not brave its horrors. It were 
best to remain in the coll, prolooted, at least, from the fatal air. 
He sat down and olenchod his teeth. By degrees, the atmos- 
phere from without — stifling and venomous — crept into the 
olmmbor. He could enduro it no longer. His eyes, glaring 
round, rested on a sacrificial ax, wliioli some priest had left in 
the chamber : he seized it. With the desperate slrengbh of his 
gigantic arm, he attempted to hew his way through tlie walls. 

Meanwhile, tho streets wore already thinned 5 the crowd 
liad hastened to disperse itself under shelter j the ashej; began 
to fill up the lower parts of the town ; but, liore and there, you 
heard tho stejis of fugitives orauiiohing thorn warily, or saw their 
palo and haggard faces by tlie blue glare of the lightning, or 
the more unsteady glare of torchos, by which they endeavored 
to stoor their steps. But ovei' and anon, tlie boiling water, or 
tliQ straggling ashes, mysterious and gusty winds, rising and 
dying in a breath, extinguished these wandoring’ lights, and with 
tlieiu the last living hope of those who boro them. 
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Ill the street that leads to tlio gate of Horcitltineiini, Clo- 
dius now bent his perplexed and doubtful way. “If I can 
gain the open oonntry,” thought he, “doiibtloss thovc will bu 
various vehicles beyond the gate, and Heroulaueum is not far 
distant. Thank Mercury I I have little to lose, and that Uttlo 
is about me 1” 

“ Holla I --help there — help 1 ” cried a queriilous and fngli h 
cued voice. “I have fallen down — niy torch has gono out — 
niyslaves have deserted me. I am Xlioined — the rich Dioniodj 
— ten thousand aesteroes to him wlio helps me ! ’ ’ 

At the same moment, Clodius felt himself cniight by tbu 
feet. “ 111 fortune to thee, — lot me go, fool I ” said the giiinblor. 

“ Oh, help me up 1 — give mo lliy hand 1 ” 

“There — rise I ” 

“Is this Olodiiia? I know the voice i Wiiitlier flyoat 
thou ? ” 

“ Toward Herculaneum.” 

“ Blessed be the gods I our way is the same, thou, as far ns 
the gate. Why not take refuge in my villa? 'Thou kuowcHl, 
the long range of subtciTnnenn cellars bonoath the biisonicnt, - - 
that shelter, what shower can poiiotrate?” 

“ You speak well,” said Clodius, musingly. “And by stor- 
ing the cellar with food, we can remain there even woino days, 
sliould these wondrous storms endure so long.” 

“ Ob, blessed be ho who invented gate.s to a city 1 ” oriod 
Diomecl. “Seel — they have placed a light within yon aroli: 
by that let us guide our steps.” 

The air was now still for a few Jiuiiute.s : tlio hiinp frtun the 
gate streamed out far and clear: ilm fugitives hurried on — ■ 
they gained the gate — they passed by the lloinaii HOjiUyj the 
lightning flashed over his livid face and polislicd holmot, hut 
his stern features wore composed oven in thoir awe 1 Ho ro- 
mained erect and motionless at his post. That lioiir itaolf had 
not animated the machine of the ruthlosa majesty oC Homo 
into the reasoning and self-acting man. There ho stood, uinid 
the crashing element.s : lie had not recoived the pcnnissiou to 
desert his station and escape. 

Diomed and his companion hurried on, wlioii suddenly a 
female form rushed athwart tlieir way. It was tlio gh'l whoso 
ominous voice had been raised so often and so gladly in antici- 
pation of “ the merry show ! ” 

“Oh, DiomecU” she ciied, “shelter! shelter 1 ace,” — 
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pointing to a-ii infant clasped to her brenst — .“seo this little 
one 1 — it is mine ! — the child of shame 1 I Imve never owned 
it till this hour. But now I remember I am a mother 1 I have 
plucked it from the cradle of its nurse : had lied 1 "Who 

could think of the babe in suoh an hour bub she who bore it ? 
Save it 1 save it 1 

“ Curses on thy slirill voice 1 Away, harlot I ” muttered 
Clodius between his ground teeth. 

“Na 3 % girl/' said tlie more luiinane Biomed ; “follow if 
thou ^Yilt. This way — this way — to the vaults 1 ” 

They hurried on— they arrived at the house of Diomocl — 
they laughed aloud as they crossed the threshold, for they 
deemed the danger over. 

Dioined ordered his slaves to carry down into the subter- 
rauenii gallery, before described, a profimion of food and oil 
for lights 5 and there Julia, Clodius, the mother and her bahe, 
the greater pari of the slaves, and some frightened visitors 
and olienis of the neighborhood, sought their slielter. 

Tfira PRO0RESS ov THE PeSTBUOTIOIS. 

The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murldness over 
the clay, had now settled into a solid and impenetrable mass. 
It resembled less ovon the tliickosl gloom of a night in tho 
open air than tlie close and blind darkness of some narrow 
room. But in proportion as the blackness gfithored, did the 
lightnings around Vesuvius inorenee in their vivid and scoi’ch- 
ing glare. Nor was their horrible beauty oonJiiied to tho usual 
lines of lire i no rainbow ever rivaled their varying and prodi- 
gal dyos. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a 
southern sky — now of a livid and snnkeliko green, darling 
restlessly to and fro os tho folds of mi eiiorinous sorponb — now 
of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth through the 
columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting up the whole city 
from arch to arch ■ — then suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, 
like the ghost of their ovm life I 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling of 
tho earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tortured sea j 
or, lower still, and audible but to Hie watch of intensest fear, 
the grinding and liiesing murmur of the escaping gasos through 
the chasms of the distant mouutmu. Sometimes the cloud 
appeared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to 
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assume quaint and vast mimicries of liiiman or of inonsfcor 
sliapes, striding across tlie gloom, liurtling one upon tlio other, 
aud vanishing swiftly into tlio turbulent abyss of sluulo ; so 
that, to tlie eyes and fancies of iho affrighted wanderers, the 
unsubstantial vapors were as tlio bodily forms of gigantic foes 
the agents of terror and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already Icnoo-doop ; and 
the boiling showers whicli came from the steaming broath of 
the volcano forced their* way into the houses, bearing with 
them a strong and suffocating vai)or. Tii some places, iin- 
menSQ fragments of rock, hurled upon tUo houso roofs, bovo 
clown along the streets masses of confused ruin, which yot 
more and more, with every hour, obstruclod the way ; and as 
the day advanced, the motion of the earth \N'afj more sonsibly 
felt — the footing seemed to slide and creep ■— nor could 
chariot or litter be kept steady, even on the most level 
ground. 

Sometimes the linger stones, striking against oaoli other 
as they fell, broke into comitloss fragments, omitting spaiks 
of fire, which caught whatever was combustiblo within thoir 
reach j and along the plains beyond the city the darkness was 
now terribly relieved, for several houses, and oven vinoyards, 
had been set iii flames, and at various iiitorvals, tho fires rose 
sullenly and fiercely against tho solid gloom. To add to this 
partial relief of the darkness, tho citizens liacl, hero and there, 
in the more public iilaces, such as the porticoes of temples and 
the eiitrauoGs to the forum, endeavored to phico ro^va of 
torches j but these roi-ely continued long ; the showers and 
the wnds extinguished tlieiu, and tho sucldon diirkiioss into 
which their fitful light was converted had something in it 
doubly terrible and doubly impreasiro on Iho iinpoionoo of 
human hopes, the los.4on of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of tlioao torohoa, 
parlies of fugitives encountered each other, some liurrying 
toward the sea, others flying from the sou back to tho land ; 
for the ocean had retreated raindly from tho shore — an utter 
darkness lay over it, and, upon its groaning and tos.sing waves, 
the fitorni of cinders and rooks fell Avithout the protootiou 
Avhioh the streets and roofs afforded to the laud. ‘VViUl— 
haggard ghastly with supornaiural fears, those groups en- 
countered each otlior, brit Avitliout the leisure to speak, to 
consult, to advise ; for the showers fell now froquoiitly, 
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Ihougk nob contiiiuoxisly, extingnifllung tlie lights, v/hicK 
showed to each band the deathlike faces of the other, and 
hurrying nil to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The 
whole elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and 
anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening by 
the most solemn authorities of the law, laden with and fear- 
fully chuckling over tlie produce of his sudden gains. If, in 
the darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent 
from child, vain waa tlio hope of reunion. Each hurried 
blindly and confuaedly on. Nothing in all the various and 
complicated inachinory of social life was left save the primal 
law of solf-pi'eaervatioii I 

Through this awful scene did the Athenian wade his way, 
aooompaiiied by lone and the blind girl. Suddenly, a rush 
of hundreds, in their path to the sea, swept by them. Nydia 
was torn from the side of Glaucus, who, with lone, was borne 
rapidly onward ; and when the crowd (whose forms they saw 
not, so thick was the gloom) were gone, Nydia was still sepa- 
rated from their side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer 
came. They retraced their steps — in vain: they could not 
discover her — it was evident she had been swept along in 
some opposite direction by the human current. Their friend, 
their preserver, was lost I And hitherto Nydia had been their 
guide. Her hlindneu rendered the scene familiar to her alone. 
Accustomed, through a perpetual night, to thread the wind- 
ings of the eity, she had led thorn unerringly to^Yavd the sca- 
shoro, by which they had resolved to hazard an escape. Now, 
which way could they wend? All was rayless to them — a 
maze without a clew. Wearied, despondent, bewilderod, they, 
however, passed along, the ashes falling upon their heads, the 
fragmentary slonoa dashing ui^ in sparkles before their feet. 

“Alasl alas 1 ” murmured lone, "I oan go no further] 
my steps sink among the scorching cinders. Fly, dearest 1 
— beloved, fly 1 and leave me to my fate 1 ” 

“ Hush, my betrothed I my bride I Death with thee is 
sweeter than life without theo 1 Yet, whither — oh I whither, 
can we direct ourselves through the gloom ? Already, it 
seems that wc have made but a circle, and are in the very 
spot which we ciuifcied an hour ago.’* 

“ 0 gods ! yon rook — see, it hath riven, the roof before us I 
It is death to move through the streets 1 ” 

“Blessed lightning 1 See, lone — seel the portico of the 
7 
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Temple of Foi'tuuG is befoi'e us. Lefc us benoaUi it j it 

wll protect us from the sliowers.” ^ 

He caught liis beloved iu hia arms, and with diliioulty and 
labor gained the temple. Ho boro her to tho roiuoLor and 
more sheltered part of the portico, and leaned over her, that 
he might shield her, witli hia own form, from tho liglitning 
and the showers 1 The beauty and the unsolfishnosa of love 


could hallow even that dismal time I 

“ Who is there ? " said tlio trombling and hollow voice of 
one who had preceded tliem in their place of rofugo. “ Yot, 
■what matters I— tho crush of the riiiuod world forbida to us 


friends or foes.’’ 

lone turned at tho sound of the voice, and, with a faint 


shriek, cowered again bonoath the arms of Glauous 5 and ho, 
looking in the direction of the voice, behold tJio cause of her 
alarm. Through tho darkness glared forth two burning eyes 
— the lightning flasliod and lingered athwart tho temple — 
and Glauous, with a shudder, ijorcoivcd the Hon to which ho 
had been doomed crouched bonoath tho pillai-s 5 — and, close 
beside it, unwitting of tho vicinity, lay tlio giant form of him 
who had accosted them — the wounded gladiator, Niger. 


That lightning had revealed to each other tho form of 
beast aud man 5 yet tho instinct of both was quelled. Nay, 
the lion crept near and nearer to Hie gladiator as for compan- 
ionship } aud the gladiator did not rocedo or tremble. 'J'ho 
revolution of Nature had dissolved her lighter torrora as well 


as her wonted ties. 


While they were thus terribly protooted, a group of mon 
and women, bearing torches, passed by tho temple. TJioy 
■u^ere of tho congregation of tho Nazaronos j and a sublime and 
unearthly emotion liad not, indeed, quollod their awo, but it 
had robbed awe of fear. They had long believed, according 
to the error of tho early Christians, that tho Last Day was at 
hand ; they imagined now that the Day had como. 

“Woe ! woo I ” cried, in a shrill and pioroing voioo, tho 
elder at their head. “Behold I tho Lord doscondeth to judg- 


ment I He maketli lire como down from hoaven iu tho sight 
of men I Woe I woe 1 ye strong and mighty I lYoo to yo 
of the fasces and the purple 1 Woe to tlio idolator and the 
worshiper of the beast 1 Woe to ye wlio pour forth tho blood 
of saints, and gloat over tho deatli pangs of tho sons of Cod 1 
Woe to the harlot of the sou I — woe 1 woe I ” 
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And 'with a loud and deep chorus, the troop chanted forth 
along the wild horrors of the air, — “Woo to the harlot of the 
sea ! — woe I woe I ” 

The Nazaronea paced slowly on, their torches still flicker- 
ing in the storm, their voicea still raised in menace and solemn 
warning, till, lost amid tlie windings in. tlie streets, the dark- 
ness of the atmosphere and tlio silence of death again fell over 
the scene. 

There was one of the freq^iiont pauses in the showers, and 
Glauous encouraged lone once more to proceed. Just as they 
stood, hesitating, on the last step of the portico, an old man, 
with a bag in hia right hand and leaning upon a youth, tot- 
tered by. The youth bore a toroh. Glauous recognized the 
two as father and son— misor and prodigal. 

“ h'QtliQi',” said the youth, “ if you cannot move more 
swifU}^ I must leave you, or wo hotli perish 1 ” 

“ liTy, boy, thou, and leave thy sire I ” 

“ But I cannot fly to starve ; give me thy bag of gold ! ’’ 
And the youth snatched at it. 

“ Wretch ! woulclst thou rob thy fatlior ? *' 

“ Ay ! who can tell die tale in this hour? ^lisev, perish I ” 
The boy struck the old man to the ground, plucked the 
bag from his relaxing hand, and fled onward with a shrill 
yell. 

“ Ye gods ! ” oi'ied Glauoua : “ are ye blind, then, even in 
the dark ? Such crimes may well confound the guillleBs with 
the guilty in one oommon ruin. lone, on ! — on ! ” 

Abbaoias kboounteks Glauous and Ionm. 

Advancing, na inou gropo for cscajie in a dungeon, lone 
and her lover oontinued tlieir iincortain way. At the nio- 
moiiis when the volcanic ligliUiingg lingered over the streets, 
they were oiiabled, by that awful light, to steer and guide 
thoir progress j yet, little did the view it presented to them 
cheer or encourage thoir path. In parts where the ashes lay 
dry and uncoinmixed with the boiling torrents oaat upward 
from tlio mountain at capricious intervals, tlio surface of the 
earth proseiitod a leprous and ghastly white. In other places, 
cinder and rock lay matted in heaps, from beneath which 
emerged the half-hid limbs of some ovushed and mangled 
fugitive. The groans of the dying were broken by wild 
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shrielm of women’s terror— iw near, now distant — which, 
when heard in the utter daricnesa, were rendered doribly ap- 
palling by the crushing sense of helplessness niicl the iiiioor- 
tainty of the perils around ; and clear and disUiict throngh 
all were the mighty and various noises from the Fatal Moun- 
tain ; its rushing winds ; its Avhirling torreuLs ; and, from 
time to time, the burst and iw of some more fiery and liorco 
explosion. And ever as the winds swept howling along the 
street, they bore sharp streams of burning dust, and suoh 
siolreiiuig and poisonous vapors, as took away, foi* the instant, 
breath and consciouauGas, followed by a rapid revulsion of the 
arrested blood, and a tingling sonaatioii of agony trembling 
through every nerve and Jibor of tlie frame. 

“Oh, Glauous 1 my beloved 1 my own! — ^tako mo to thy 
armsl One embrace! let me fool thy arms around mo — and 
in that embrace let mo die- — I can no more I ” 

“For my sake — for my life— oourago, yet, sweet lone — 
iny life is linked with thiiio; and soo — lorelies — this way! 
Lo! how they bravo the wind I lial tlioy livo through tlio 
storm — doubtless, fugitives lo the seal — wo will join thorn.” 

As if to aid and reanimate tho lovers, the winds and 
sliowera came to a auddcix pause ; tlio atmosphere was pvci- 
fouudly still —tho mountain aeomod at rest, gathering, poihaps, 
fresh fury for its next burst : the torohboarors moved quiokly 
on. “We are nearing the sea,” said, in a culm voioo, tho 
person at their head, “ Liberty and wealth to oach slave who 
survives this day. Courage 1 — I toll you that tho gods tliom- 
selves have assured nio of deliverance — On I ” 

Redly and steadily tlie torches flashed full on llio eyes of 
Glaucus and lone, who lay trembling and exliausied on his 
bosom. Several slaves were bearing, by tho light, paimiorH 
and coffers, heavily laden; in front of them, — a drawn sword 
in his hand, — towered the lofty form of Arbivcca, 

“By my fatliers I ” cried tlio Egyptian, “Fate smiles upon 
me even tlirough these horrors, and, amici tho dreaded aspects 
of woe and death, bodes me liappuioss and love. Away, Crook 1 
I claim my ward, lone \ ” 

“Traitor and murderer! ” cried Glaucus, glaring upon his 
foe, “ JTeinesis hath guided thee to my royengo 1 — a just sacri- 
fice to the shades of Hades, that now seem loosed on earth. 
Approach touoli but the hand of lone, and thy weapon shall 
be as a reed — I will tear thco limb from limb 1 " 
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Suddenly, as he spohe, the place became lighted Tvith an 
intense and lurid glow. Bright and gigautio througli the dark- 
ness, which closed around it lilte tlie walls of hoU, the moun- 
tain shone — a pile of fire I Its summit seemed riven in two ; 
or rather, above its surface there eoeined to rise two monster 
shapes, eaoh confronting each, as Demons contending for a 
World. These were of one deep blood-rod hue of firo, which 
lighted up the whole atmosphere far and wide ; hut the 
nether part of the mountain was still dark and shrouded, save 
in three places, adowu which flowed, serpentine and irregular, 
rivers of the molten laya. Darldy red through the profound 
gloom of tlieir banks, tliey flowed slowly on as toward the 
devoted city. Over the broadest there seemed to spring a 
cragged and stupendous arch, from which, as from the jaws of 
hell, gushed the aoimces of the sudden PhlegeLhon. And 
through the stilled air was heard tlie rattling of the fragments 
of rook, hurling one upon another os they were borne down the 
fiery cataracts — darkening, for one instant, the spot where 
they fell, and suffused the next, in the buniished hues of the 
flood along which they floated 1 

The slaves shrieked aloud, and, cowering, hid their faces. 
The Egyptian himself stood transfixed to the spot, tho glow 
lighting up his commanding features and jeweled robes. High 
behind him rose a tall column that supported tho bronze statue 
of Augustus; and the imperial image soemed changed to a 
shape of fire 1 

With his left hand circled round the form of lone — with 
his right arm raised in menace, and grasping the stilus which 
was to have hecn his weapon in Iho arena, and which he still 
fortunately bore about him, with his brow knit, his lips apart, 
the wrath and inenaoo of human passions arrested, as by a 
charm, upon his features, Glauous fronted the Egyptian. I 

Arbaoes turned his eyes from tlio mountain — 'they rested 
on the form of Glaucus I He paused a moment ; “ Why,’’ he 
muttered, “ sliould I hesitate ? Did not the stars foretell the 
only crisis of imminent peril to which I was subjected ? — Is not 
that peril past ? ” 

“ The soul,*' cried ho aloud, “ can bravo the wreck of worlds 
and the wrath of imaginary gods 1 By that soul will I conquer 
to tho last I Advance, slaves 1 — Allioiiiun, resist me, and thy 
blood bo on tliino own head I Thus, then, I regain lone 1 ” 

Ho advanced one stop — it was his last on earth I The 
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ffi’ouncl shook heneath him with a convulsion that cast all 
around upon its surface. A simultaneous crash resoundod 
through the city, as down toppled many a rooi and pillar 1 — 
the lightning, as if caught by the metal, Ungored an iiiatfmt on 
the Imperial Statue, then shivered bronze and column ! ^ Down 
fell the ruin, eclioing along the street, and riving the solid pave- 
ment where it crashed I —The prophecy of the stars was fuirillcd ! 

The sound, the shock, stunned the Athenian for sovornl 
momenta. When he reoovorod, the light still illuininocl tho 
scene — the earth still slid and trembled beneath 1 — Tone lay 
senseless on tho ground; but ho saw her not yet — his eyes 
were dxed upon a ghastly face that seemed to omorgo, without 
limbs or trunk, from tho hugo fragments of tho slmttovod 
column — a face of unutterable pain, agony, and despair I 
The eyes shut and opened rapidly, us if sonHO were not yoir 
fled i the lips ctuivered and grinned, — thou sudden stilJiiess and 
davkneaa fell over the features, yot retaining that aspect of 
horror never to be forgotten I 

So perished the wise Magician ^ — -the great ArbaocH — tho 
Hermes of the Burning Belt— tlie last of tho royalty of Dgypt I 

The Despair op the Loters. — The Condition or 'xnio 

Multitude. 

Glaucua turned in gratitude but in awe, ciuiglit lono onoo 
mote in his arms, and lied along tho stvoot, that wan yob 
intensely luminous. But suddenly a duller shade foil over the 
air. Instinctively he turned to the inountain» and behold I 
one of the two gigantic crests, into which tlio Hiunmit had boon 
divided, rocked and wavered to and fro; and then, with a 
sound the mightiness of whicli no language can doscribo, it fell 
from its burning base, and rushed, an avalanolio of fire, down 
the sides of the mountain 1 At tho aarao instant gushed forth 
a volume of blackest smoke — rolling on, over air, soa, and earth. 

Another — and another — and another sliowor of asliO.s, far 
more profile than before, soatlercd fresh desolation along tho 
streets. Darkness once more wrapped them as a veil ; and 
Glaucus, liis bold heart at last quelled and despairing, sank 
beneath the cover of an arch, and, clasping Iona to his heart — 
a bride on that couch of ruin — resigned himaolf to die. 

Jleanwhile, Nydia, wlien separated by tho throng from 
Glaucus and lone, had in vain endeavored to regain them. In 
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vain sliG raised that plaintive cry so peculiar to the blind ; it 
was lost amid a thousand shrieks of more selfish terror. Again 
and again she returned to the spot whei*e tliey had been divided 
— to find her corapanions gone, to seize every fugitive — to 
inquire of Glaucus — to bo dashed aside in the impatience of 
distraction. Who in that hour spared one thought to his 
neighbor? Perhaps in soonea of universal horror, nothing is 
more horrid than the unnatural selfishness they engender. At 
length it occurred to Nydia that as it had been resolved to 
seek the seashore foz’ escape, lier znost probable chance of 
z*ejoining her companioiia would bo to xiersevere in that direc- 
tion. Guiding her stops, thou, by tbo staff which she always 
carried, she continued, with incredible dexterity, to avoid the 
masses of ruin that encumbered tho path — to thread the streets 
and unerringly (so blessed now was that accuetomed darkness, 
so afflioting in ordinary life I) to take tho nearest direction to 
the seasldo. 

Poor girl 1 her oourage was beautiful to beliold I — and 
Fate seemed to favor one so helpless I The boiling torrents 
touched her not, save by the general rain which accompanied 
themj the huge fragments of scoria shivered the pavement 
before and beside her, but spared that frail form i and when 
the lesser ashes fell over her, she shook them away with a 
alight tremor, and dauntlesaly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported but by one wish, she 
was a very omblem of Psycho in her wanderings j of Hope 
walking tlirough tho Valley of tho Shadow; of the Soul itself — 
lone but undaunted, amid tho dangers and tlio siiaroa of life ! 

Her path was, however, constantly impeded by the crowds 
that now groped amid tho gloom, now fled in the temporary 
glare of the lightnings across the scojic; and, at length, a 
group of torohbearors rushing full against her, she was tlirown 
clown with some violence. 

“What? ” said the voice of one of tho party, “is this the 
brave blind girl I By Bacchus, she must not be loft here to 
die I Up I ray Thessalian I So — so. Are you hurt? That’s 
well 1 Come along with us I we are for the shore 1 ” 

“ O Sallust I it is thy voice 1 The gods be thanked I Glau- 
cua 1 Glaucus ! have ye soon him ? ” 

“Notl. Ho is doubtless out of tho city by this time. Tho 
gods who saved him from tho lion will savo him from the 
burning mountain.” 
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As tile kindly epioiire thus encouraged Nydiaj lie drow lier 
along with him toward tlio sea, heeding not her passionate 
entreaties tjiat lie’ would linger yet awhile to search for Glauous, 
and still, in the aecont of despair, she continued to shriek out 
that heloved name, which, amici all the roar of the convulsed 
elements, kept alive a music at lier heart. 

The sudden illmnmatioii, tlio hursts of the floods of lava, 
and the earthquake, which weliave already desoribed, chanced 
when Sallust and his party had just gained the direct path 
Leading from the city to the port ; and hero they wore arrested 
by an immense crowd, moro than half the population of the 
oity. They spread along tho field without the walls, thousands 
upon thousands, uncertain whither to fly. The sea had retired 
far fvouv the shore j and they who had lied to it had been so 
terrified by the agitation and proternatural slirinking of tho 
element, the gasping forms of the uncouth son things which tho 
waves had left upon the sand, nud hy tho Bound of tho hugo 
stones oast from the inouutniu into tho (loop, that they had 
returned again to the land, as preaenUng the loss friglitful 
aspect of the two. Thus the two streams of human boings, the 
one seaward, the other from iho soo, had mot togoihor, fooling 
a sad comfort iiinumborsj arrested in despair and doubt, 

“ The world is to be destroyed by fire,” said an old nian in 
long loose robes, a philosopher of the Stoic school t “ Stoic and 
Kpioureaii wisdom have nlilce agreed in this prediction j and 
the hour is come I ” 

“Yea ; the hour is come I ” cried a loud voice, solemn but 
not fearful. 

Those around turned in dismay. Tho voice caino from 
above them. It was tho voice of Olinthus, who, surrounded by 
his Ohristian friends, stood upon an abrupt eminence on winch 
the old Greek, colonists had raised a tomiflo to Apollo, now 
time-worn and half in ruin. 

As he spoke, there came that sudden illumination whicli had 
heralded the death of Arbaces, and glowing over the mighty 
multitude, awed, oroucliing, breathless— .never on earth had 
the faces of mou seemed bo haggard I — novor had moetiiig of 
mortal beings been so stamped with the horror and. sublimity 
of dread ! — never till the last tmmpet Bounds, sliftll such moot- 
ing be seen again 1 And above those tho form of Oliuthus, 
with outstvetohed arm and prophet brow, girt with tlm living 
fires. And tlie crowd knew the face of him they had doomed 
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to the fangs of tlie beast — tlieir victim — now their -warner ; 

and tlirough the stillness again came liis ominous voice — 

“ The hour is come I ” 

The Chviafciana repeated the cry. It was caught up — it 
■wiia echoed from side to side — woman and man, childhood and 
old age repeated, not aloud, but in a smothered and dreary 
murmur — 

“ The HOUJi is come 1 ” 

At that moment, a ^vild yell burst through the air ; — and, 
thiiilcing only of escape, whillicr it laicw not, tho terrible tiger 
of tho desert leaped among the throng, and hurried through its 
parted streams. And so came the earthquake, — and so dark- 
ness once more fell over the earth I 

And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the treasures no 
longer destined for their lord, the slaves of Arbaces joined the 
throng. One only of their torches yet flickered on. It was 
borne by Sosia] and its light foiling on tlie face of Nydin, he 
recognized tho Thessalian. 

“ What avails thy liberty now, blind girl? said the slave, 

“ Who art thou ? const thou tell me of Glaucus? ” 

“Ay 's I saw him but a few imimtos since.” 

“ Blessed be thy head 1 where ? ” 

“ Couched beneath the arch of the forum — dead or dying I 
- — gone to rejoin Arbaces, who is no more I ” 

Nydia uttered not a word, she slid from tho side of Sallust ; 
silently she glided through those behind her, and retraced her 
steps to the city. She gained tho forum — tho arohj she 
stooped down — she felt around — she called on the name of 
Glaucus. 

A weak voice answorod — “WIio calls on me? Is it the 
voice of the Slmdes? Lo 1 I am prepared 1 *' 

“ Arise 1 follow mo I 'ralco my hand I Glauous, tliou ahalt 
be saved I ” 

Til wonder and sudden hope, Glaucus uroso — “Nydia still? 
All I thou, then, art safe I ” 

The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of the poor 
Thessalian, and she blessed him for his thought of lior. 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Glaucus followed his guide. 
With admirable discretion, slie avoided tho path which led to 
the crowd she had just quitted, and, by anotlier route, sought 
the shore. 

After many pauses and iucvedihle perscvcrauce, they gained 
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the sea, and joined a gi’onp* who, holder than Uio real, resolved 
to hazard any peril rather than oonfciiiuo in aucli a soono. In 
darkness they put forth to sen; but, aa they oloarod tho land 
and caught new aspects of tlie iiioiuitain, its oliaunols of molten 
fire threw a partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn out, lone slept on the breast 
of Glauoua, and Nydia lay nt his feet. Meanwhilo tlio showors 
of dust and ashes, still borne aloft, foil into tho wavo, and 
scattered their snows over the dock. Far and wide, boriio by 
the winds, those showers descended upon the romotost oliinos, 
startling even the swarthy African, and whirled along the 
antique soil of Syria and of Egypt. 

The Next Hobnikg, — Tim Fate oe Nydta. 

And meekly, softly, beautifully, dawned at last Dio light 
over the trembling deep I — tho winds u'cro sinking into rowt — 
the foam died from tlio glowing azure of that dolicious sea. 
Around the east, thin mists caught gradually tlie rosy hues 
that lieraldod the morningj Idght was about to rcsunio lior 
reign. Yetj still, dark and masaivo in tho disLanco, lay the 
broken, fragments of the destroying cloud, from which rod 
streaks, burning dinilier and more dim, betrayed tho yot rolling 
fires of the mountain of tho “ Scorohcil Fiolds.” 'LTio wliito 
walls and gleaming columns that Jiad adorned tho lovely ooasts 
were no more. Sullen and dull wore tho shovoH ho lately 
crested by the cities of Horoulaiiouiii and Pompoii. Tho dar- 
lings of the Deep wore snatchod from hor omhraco I Oontury 
after century shall the mighty Mother stretch forth hor luuro 
arms, and know them not — moaning round tho aopulohors of 
the Lost I 

There was no shout from tho niariuca at tlio dawning liglit 
• — it had come too gradually, and thoy wore too wearied for 
euoh auddeu bursts of joy — but thovo was a low dcop 'murniw)' 
of thankfulness amid those watchers of the long night. 'L'lioy 
looked at each other and sinilod— thoy took hoar t— they foil 
onee more that there was a world around, and a G-od above 
them I And in the feeling that tho worst wu.s passod, tho over- 
wearied ones turned round, and fell placidly to sloop. In tho 
growing light of the skies there came tho silonoo wliioli night 
had wanted : and tho bark drifted calmly onward to its port. 
A few other ves-sels, bcariug similar fugitives, niiglit bo soon 
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ill tlie expanse, appai'enfcly mofiouless, yet gliding also on. 
There was a sense of security, or companionship, and of hope, 
in the sight of their slender masts and white sails. What 
beloved friends, lost and missed in the gloom, might they not 
bear to safety and to shelter 1 

In tlie silence of the general sleep, Nydia rose gently. She 
bent oyer the faco of Glancns — she inhaled the deep breath of 
Ilia heavy slumber, — timidly and aadly she kissed his brow — 
hia lips j she felt for his hand — it was locked in that of lone ; 
she sighed deeply, and her face darkened. Again she kissed 
hia brow, and with her hair wiped from it the damps of night. 
“ May the gods bless yon, Athenian I ” she murmured : “ may 
you be happy with your beloved one I — may you sometimoa 
remember Nydia 1 Alas I she is of no further use on oarth I ” 

With these words, she turned away. Slowly she crept along 
by the/ori, or platforms, to the further aide of the vessel, and, 
pausing, bent low over tlio deep j the cool spray dashed up- 
ward on }ier feverish brow. “ It is the kiss of death/' she said 

— “ it is welcome.” The balmy air played through her waving 
tresses — she put them from her face, and raised those eyes — 
so tender, though so lightless — to the sky, whoso soft face she 
had never seen 1 

“No, no 1 ” she said, half aloud, and in a musing and 
thoughtful tone, “I cannot onduvo ifcj this jealous, exacting 
love — it shatters my whole soul in madness 1 I might liam 
him again — wretch that I was I I have saved him — twice 
saved him — happy, happy thought: — wliy not di% happy? — 
it is the last glad thought I can ever know. Oli I saorecl Sen I 
I hear thy voice invitingly — it hath a freshening and joyous 
onll. They say that in thy oinbrnce is dishonor — that thy 
victims cross not the fatal Styx — be it so 1 — I would not meet 
him in the Shades, for I should meet him still with /ter / Rest 

— rest — rest! — there is no other Elysium for a heart like 
mine ! ” 

A sailor, half dozing on the deck, heard a sliglit splash on 
the waters. Drowsily he looked up, and behind, as the vessel 
merrily bounded on, lie fanoied he saw something white above 
the waves *, but it vanished in an instant. He turned round 
again, and dreamed of his home and oliildron. 

. When the lovers awoke their first thought was of each 
other — their next of Nydia 1 She was not to be found — none 
had aeon her since the night. Every ouevice of the vessel was 
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searched — there "was no trace oX her. Mysterious from first; Lo 
last, tlie blind Thessalian had vanished forever from tlio living 
world 1 Tliey guessed her fate in silence : and (llanons and 
lone, while tliey drew nearer to each other (feeling onoli other 
the world itself) forgot tlreir deliverance, and wept as for a 
departed sister. 
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THE UNDERWORLD AS DESCRIBED BY AENEAS.' 

Ky VIHGIti. 

(TmnBlated by SU ClmrlcBBowoii.) 

[PcuLiys VnioiT.iuft M*ro, tUo gveat Roman oylo poot, waa bora near Miui- 
tim, D.c, 70, and fmoly educated. Stripped of Idg cslnto In Adgnulim’ connHca- 
Uona, ho rogftliied U, like llornco, through Aftcconns’ hifluonco ; hocaino tlio 
friend of both, find also of AngnaUia, with whom ho woa travDllng svhon ho dlofl, 
D.o. 19. Ilia worka are tho “Eclogues” or “Hucollca,” modolctl onThoocrUns’ 
Idyls, hut only part of them pastorals; tho “Qoorgios,’* a poetical tronilso on 
practical agrlcuUuio whioh mndo farming tho fashloimWo “M” lor a liinoj 
and tho “ JT-neld," an epic on tho adronturcs of JEiicas, tlio mythical foundor 
of Romo, — Iinltatlvo of Homor’s form and stylo.] 

[Sin CrAntEa Svnoe CnnisTOpniiii Mowrjii An Engllah Juilgo anti irans* 
lator; horn at Gloiioealerahlio, England, In 18S0; died Api'U 0, IBOi. Ho was 
educated at Rugby, and at Balllol College, Oxford, whoro ho took throo of tlio 
great uaKevslty prhea Called to tho bar In 1881, ho bccntno jmlgo of tlio 
Queeu’a Bench In 1870, and lord justice In tho Court of Appeal In 1882. His 
literary reputation rosta upon a translation Into English vorflo of Vlrgil'a 
“EologueB” and tho flrat alx hooks of the “ JRuold.”] 


WEEPiNa he spaltO; then gave to hia flying vesaola tho rein 
Gliding at last on the wind to Euboeau Oumoo’a plain. 

Seaward, the bows are pointed ; an anchor’s hoolt to tho laud 
Fastens the ships, and the sterna in a long line bordor tlio Btrand. 
Troy’s young warLdor.9 leap with exultant hoarla from tho bark 
Forth u]3on Italy’s soil. Some look for the fiery spark 
Hid in the sficret veins of tJie flint ; BOine scour tho jirofoiind 
Forest, and wild boast’s cover, and show ■whore ivatorB abound. 
While the devout iEneas a temple seeks on tho hoighi,, 

Rheebtts’s mountain, throne, and a cavern vast aa tho night, 

Where in mysterious darkness the terrible Sibyl Ilea, 

Maiden upon whose spirit the Delian seer of the skies 

Breathes his immortal thought, ajid tlie knowledge of doom iinioUl. 

boon they arrive at Diana’s grove and her palace of gold. 

^ R'l'om " Aonoid.” Jiy pormiBsioii of Mr Jlturmy. 8Yt>., price 12s. 
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Plying, as legends tel], from Uio thraldom of IMiiioa the king, 
Dsedalus, trusting the heavens, set forth on. adventurous ^vilTg, 

Sailed for the ice-bound north by a way unimagined and strange j 
Airily poising at last upon this Chidoidian range, 

Hero first touching the land, to Apollo hallowed his light 
Oarage of wings j and a temple colossal built on the site. 

Graved on the doors is tire death of Androgeos ; yonder in turn 
Attica’s land, condemned each year in atonement to yield 
Seven of her children^ the lots nro drawn, still standing tho urnj 
Rising from midmost ocean beyond them, Crete is revealed. 

Here is the gloomy romance of the bull, and Pasipliae’a blind 
Fantasy. Here the twiformed Minotaur, two bodies combined, 
Record of ]awles.s lovej there, marvelous labor, were shaped 
Palace and winding mazes, from whence no feet liad escaped, 

Had not Daedalus pitied the lorn princess and lier love, 

And of himself imentangled tho woven trick of tlie grove, 

Guiding her savior’s steps with n thread. Theo, too, he had wrouglit, 
Icarus, into the piciuie, had grief not baffled tlie thought. 

Twice ho essayed upon gold to engrave thine agony, twice 
Paltered the hands of tho father, and fell. Pacli noble device 
Long their eyes had perused, but Achates now is in sight; 

With him the priestess ooiues, dread servant of Pheobus and Night, 
Daughter o£ Glauoua the seer. To tho Trojan inonarcli slic cries: 
«’Tia not an hour, iEneas, for feasting yonder thine eyes. 

Better to slaughter from herds unyoked sevoii oxen and seven 
Ewes of the yostor year, as a choice oblation to Heaven.” 

Then, as the ministers hasten tho rites ordained to prepare, 

Into the depth of the temple sho bids Troy’s cliildren repair. 

There is a cavern hewn in tho mountain’s enormous side. 

Reached by a hundred gates, and a liimdred passages wide. 

Thence roll voices a hundred, tho seer’s revelations divine. 

When by the doors they stood : “’Tis the hour to inquire of tlie shrine,” 
Cried the illumined maiden ; “ Tlio God I lo, here is the God 1 " 

Even as .she spake, whilo still on tho threshold only she trod, 

Sudden her countenance altered, her check gi’ew pale as in death, 
Loose and disordered her fair hair flew, heart panted for breath, 
Bosom with madness heaved. More lofty than woman’s her frame, 
Mora than mortal her voico, as the presence of Deity came 
Nearer upon her. And art tliou slow to petition the shrine, 

Troy’s .dilneas a laggard at prayer ? — naught else will incline 
This ohai'med temple, ” she cries, "its colossal doors to unclose.” 
Then stands silent. Tho veteran bones of tlie Teucrians froze, 
Chilled with terror, and prayer from the heart of the monarch arose : 
« Thoebus \ compassionate ever lo Troy in tho hDUT d£ her woe, 
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■^Vl^o against haughty Achillea of old didst prosper the bo^v 
Bent by the Dardan Paris, beneath thine auspices led 
Jlany a sea I have traveled around great continents spread, 

Par as MassyJian tribes and the quicksands lining their plain. 
Italy^a vanishing regions, behold, thy people attain I 
Here may the evil fate of the Trojans leave u8 at last ! 

Spare, for 'tis mercy’s hour, this remnant of Pergaina’s race, 

Gods and goddesses all, whose jealous eyes in tho past 
liookcdupon Ilion’s glories! Prom thee I implore one grace, 
prophet of Heaven, dark seer of tho fiilvtro. Grant ua tho debt, 
long by the destinies owed us — a kingdom promised of yoro — ■ 
Poot upon Latiuni’a borders at length may ^'ouorians sol., 

Bearing their household gods by tho tempests tossed ovormoro ! 

Ij their votary grateful, in Phoebus’ and Trivia’.s praise 
Hewn from the solid marblo a glorious fane will raise. 

Call by Apollo’s name his festival. Also for thco 
Shall in our future kingdom a shrine imperial bo. 

There shall thine own dark sayings, tho iny.sUc fates of our lino, 
Gracious seer, be installed, and a priesthood chosen bo lliine. 

Only intrust not to leaves thy proiiheey, maiden divine, 

Lest in disorder, the light winds’ sport, they bo driven on tlio air ; 
Chaiit thyself tho prediction.” His lips hero ended from prayer. 


Still untamed of Apollo, to stature terrible grown, 

Raves the prophetic maid in her cavern, fain to dethrone 

This great God who inspires her— tho more with bib doth ho sohool 

Piery mouth and rebellious bosom and mold hor to rule. 

Wide on a sudden tlio hundred onormous montljs of hor lair 
Ply, of thoinselvos unclosing, and answer floats on tlio fiir : 

«Thou who hast ended at last with tho dangers dread of tho son, 
Greater on land still wait thee. LaviuiunVs kingdom afar 
Teuoria’s children shall find— of that aucioiit terror bo Croo — 

Yet shall repent to have found it. I sco grim visions of war 
Tiber foaming with blood. Once more shall a Simois flow, ’ 
Xanthus be there once more, and tho lonts of a Dorian foo. 

Yonder iu Latiiun rises a second Achilles, and born, 

Pven os the first, of a goddess} and noiUior at night nor at mom 
Aver shall Juno leave thco, the Trojans’ onciny sworn 
While thou pleadest for succor,, besieging in miaory sore 
Each far people and city around Ausoiiia’a shore I 
So shall a bride from the stranger again thy nation destroy, 

Once more foreign espousals a great woe bring upon Troy. 

Yield not thou to disasters, confront them boldly, and more 

M^vel to 

JVlaivel to say, shall he shown thee the way salvation to seek.” 
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So from lier awful shrine the Ciimseau Sibyl intones 
Fate’s revelation, dread, till the cavern echoes her groans, 

Eobing her truths in gloom. So shakes, as she fumes in unrest, 
Phoebus liis bridle reins, wlhle plunging the spur in her breast. 
After her madness ceased and her lips of frenzy were still, 

Thus ZEneas replied; “Ho vision, lady, of ill 
Comes uniinagmed now to the exile here at thy door; 

Each has he counted and traversed already in spirit before. 

Quo sole grace I entreat — since these be the gates, it is said, 

Sacred to Death and the twilight lake by the Acheron fed — 

X^ave to revisit fcJie face of fcJie sire I have loved so Tvell ; 

Teach me the way tliyself, and unlock yon portals of hell. 

This was the sire I boro on my shouldors forth from the flame, 
Brought through a thousand arrows, that vexed our flight as we came. 
Safe from the ranks of the foeinan. He shared my journey with me ; 
Weak as ho was, braved ocean, llie throats of slty and of sea; 
hlore than tlio common strength or the comiuon fate of the old. 

'Tis at hia bidding, liis earnest praj^er long since, I am fain 
Thus in petition to seek thy gate. With compassion behold 
Father and son, bleat maid, for mitold tliy power, nor in vain 
Over the groves of Avetnua hath Hecate set thee to reign, 

Grace was to Orpheus granted, his bride from the shadows to bring. 
Strong in the power of his lyre and its sounding Thracian string. 
Still hia turn dies Pollux, a brother’s life to redeem, 

Travels and over retravols the journey. Wliy of the great 
Theseus tell thee, or why of Alcides mighty relate V 
My race, even as theirs, is descended from tfove the supreme.” 

So evermore ha repeated, and still to the altar ho clung. 

She in reidy ; “ Great Hero, of heaven’s high lineage 8p)ruiig, 

Son of Anchises of Troy, the descent to Avornus is light; 

Death’s dark gates stand open, alike through the day and the night. 
But to retrace thy stops and ojnorgo to the sunlight abovo. 

This is the toil and the trouble. A few, wliom Jupitor’s love 
Favors, or v'hose bright valor has raised thorn thence to tho skies, 
Born of the gods, have succeeded. Oji this side wilderness lies, 
Black Cooytus around it liia twilight waters entwines. 

Still, if such thy desire, and if thus thy spirit inclines 
Twice to advenUire tho Stygimi lake, hvice look on the dark 
Tartarus, and it delights thee on quest so wild to embark. 

Learn what first to perform. On a tree no sun tlmt receive.^ 

Hides one branch all golden — its yielding stem and its leaves — 
)Saorocl esteemed to the queen of the shadows. Forests of night 
Covor it, sloping valleys inclose it around from the light. 
Subterranean gloom and its mysteries only may be 
BeacJied by the mcri'tal who gathers the gulden growth of the tree. 
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This for her tribiito cliosen tlie lovely I'l-oserpnm Jiectls 

AVQ to bo brought her. The one bough broken, ftnotlioi’BucoQOils, 

Also of gold, and the spmy boars lea-f of a metal as bright. 

Peep in the forest explore, and if once thou find it might, 

Pluck it! the branch wH follow, of its own grace and design, 

Should tliy destiny call thee; or elso no labor of thine 
Ever will move it, nor ever tliy hatchet conquer its might. 

Yea. and the corpse of a friend, although thou know’sb not,” she saitli, 
“Lies upon shore unburiod, and taints thy vessels -with death, 

■While thou tarriest liere at the gate thy future to know. 

Carry him lioine to his rest, in the grave his body bestow; 

Deaths black cattle provide for the altar; give to the shades 
This first lustral oblation, and so on the Stygian glades, 

Even on. realms where never the feet of the living ooino, 

Thou Shalt finally look.” Then, closing her lipe, she was dumb. 


Sadly, with downcast eyes, iEneos turns to depart, 

Leaving tlie cave | on the issues dark foretold by her words 
Pondering much in. his bosom. Achates, trusty of heart, 

Paces beside him, plunged in a musing deep as Ins lord’s. 

Many the troubled thoughts that in ranging talk they puvsuo — 
TVho is the dead companion the pricstoss spake of, and ^vho 
Yonder unburied lies ? Aud advancing thither, they find 
High on the beach Miseims, to death untimely Cionsignod, 
.(Eolus-born Miaenus, than whom no trumpeter bright 
Blew more bravely for battle, or fired with musio tho fight; 
Comrade of Hector great, who at Hector’s side to tlie ^vav 
Mavehed, by his soldier’s speav and his tvwftvpel k^\osvn from afar. 
After triumphant Achilles his master slew with tho sword, 

Troy’fl iEneas he followed, a no loss glorious lord. 

Now while over the deep ho was sounding his clarion sweet. 

In wild folly defying the Ocean Gods to coiupoto, 

Envious Triton, lo I — if the legend merit belief — 

Drowned him, before lie was ware, in tlio foaming waves of ti roof. 
All now, gathered around him, uplift their voices in grief, 
Eoremost tho faithful chieftain. Anon lo their tasks they hio ; 
Speed, though weeping sorely, the Sibyl’s mission, and vio 
Building the funoral altar with giant trees to tho sky. 


Into the forest primeval, the beasts’ dark coyer, they go; 

Pine trees fall with a crash and the holm oaks ring to the blow. 
Ash-hewn timbers and fissile oaks with tho wedges are vent; 
Massive ash trees roll from the mountains down tlio descent. 
Eoremost strides iEiieas, as ever, guiding the way, 

Cheering his men, and equipped with a forester’s ax as they. 
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Long iu Ilia own aad thoughts he is plunged — then raising his eyes 
Over tlie measureless forest, uplifts his prayer to the sides. 

0 that iu this great tliieket the golden branch of the tree 
Might be revealed I Tor in all she related yonder of thee 
Evei’j alas 1 IMisenus, the prophetess spake too true.” 

Lo ! at tlie words twain doves came down through the heavenly blue, 
And at his side on the green turf lighted. The hero of Troy 
Knows the celestial birds of his mother, and cries with joy : 

“Guide us, if ever a way be, and cleaving swiftly the skies, 

Wing for the grove where in shadow a golden branch overlies 
One all-favored spot. Nor do tlioii in an hour that is dark, 

Jfother, desert tliy son ! ” So saying, he pauses lo mark 
What be the omens, and whither the birds go. They in their fliglifc, 
Soaringj and lighting to feed, keep still in the Teuerians’ sight. 
When they have come to the valley of baleful Averniis, the pair, 
Shooting aloft, float up through a bright and radiant nir; 

Doth on a tree they have chosen at length their pinions fold 
Through whose branches of green is a wavering gliininer of gold. 

As in the winter forest a mistletoe often ye see 
Bearing a foliage young, no growth of its own oak tree, 

Circling the rounded boles with a leaf^e of yellowing bloom ; 

Suoh was the branching gold, as it shone through the holm oalr's 
gloom, 

So in. the light wind rustled the foil. iEneas with bold 
Ardor assails it, breaks from the tree the reluotant gold; 

Then to the Sibyl’s palace i)i triumph carries it home. 

Weeping for dead Misonua the Trojan host on the shore 
Now to his thankless ashes the funeral offerings bore. 

Eioli with the resinous pine and in. oak-hewn timbers cased 
Rises a giant pyre, in its sides dark foliage laced; 

Planted in front stand branches of cypress, gifts to the grave; 

Over it hang for adornment the gleaming arms of the bravo. 

Some heat fountain water, the bubbling caldron prepare; 

Clay-cold limbs then wash and anoint. Waila sound on the air. 
Dirge at an end, tho departed is pliiced on the funeral bod ; 

O’er him they fling bright raiment, the wonted attire of the dead. 
Others shoulder the ponderous bier, sad service of death; 

Some in ancestral fashion the lighted torches beneath 
Hold with averted eyoa. High blaze on tlio burning pyre 
Incense, funeral viands, and oil outpoured on tho fire. 

After the ashes have fallen and flames are leaping no more, 

Wine on the smouldering relics and cinders thirsty they pour. 

Next in a vessel of brass Corynmus gathers the bones, 

Thrice bears pure spring water around Troy’s sorrowing song, 

8 
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Sprinldeg it o’er them in tlew, from the boiigli of an oHvo in blooni, 
Gives lustration to all, then bids farewell to the tomb. 

But the devout iiEueas a vast grave builds on the shoi-o, 

Places upon it the -warrior’s arms, hia trumpet and oar, 

Close to the sky-capped hill that from hence Misenus is hight, 
Keeping through endless ages hia glorious moiuoiy brigliL. 

Piuished the task, to accomplish the Sibyl’s bcliost they apod. 

There -was a oavorii deep, — -with a yawning tliroat and a dread, — 
Shingly and rough, by a so-mber lake and a forost of night 
Sheltered from all approaoli. No bird wings safely her ilight 
Oyer its face, — from, the gorges exhales such poisonous broath, 
Rising aloft to the skies in a vapor ladoii with death. 

Here four sable oxen, the priestess ranges in lino 5 
Empties on every forehead a brimming beaker of wine } 

Casta on the altar fire, as the first fruits due to the dead, 

Hair .from between both horns of the viotim, pluokod from its hoad} 
Loudly on Hcoate calls, o’er lioavon and the 8 hfulo^vH supvomo. 
Others handle the knife, and rocoivo, as it tvioklos, the alroam 
■Warm from tlie throat in a bowl, ylbnoas with falohioii bright 
Slays himself one lamb of a sable fleece to the fell 
Mother and queen of the Eurios, and great Earth, sister of Night, 
Killing a barren heifer to thoe, tliou mistress of lloll. 

Next for the Stygian monarch a twilight altar ho lays ; 

Elings on the flames whole bodies of bulls nnquartorod to blaze. 
Pours rich oil from above upon entrails burning and brighl,. 

■When, at the earliest beam of tho sun, and tbo dawji of tlio light, 
Under his feet earth mutters, the mountain forests around 
Seem to be trembling, and hell dogs bay from tho shadow profound 
Night’s dark goddess approaching, ’ 

Avaunt, yo unhallowed, avaunt I ” 
Thunders the priestess. Away from a grovo that is Ileoato’s haunt. 
Make for the pathway, thou, and unslioatU thy sword ; thou hast 
need, 

Now, iEneaa, of all thy spirit and valor indeed I ” 

men she had spoken, she plunged in her raadnoss into tho cavO} 

Not less swiftly he follows, with feet unswerving and bravo. 

Gods! whose realm is tho spirit world, mute ahadows of might, 

Chaos, and Phlegethon thou, broad kingdom.^ of silonco and night. 
Leave vouchsafe me to tell tlio tradition, grace to exhumo 
Ihmgg in the deep earth hidden and drowned in tho hollows of glooin. 

So unseen in the darkness fchoy went by night on the road 
Down the unpeopled kingdom of Beatli, and his ghostly abode, 
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Aa men journey in "wooda wKon a doubtful moon has bestowed 
Liitlo of lightj when Jovo has concealed in shadow the heaven, 
When from tlie woi'ld by somber Night Day's colors are driven, 

Ifaoing the porch itself, in tlie jaws of the gate of tlio dead, 

G-rief, and Remorse the Avenger, have built their terrible bed. 

There dwells pale-clioeked Sickness, and Old Age sorrowful-eyed, 
Pear, and tho temptress Pamine, and Hideous Want at her side, 
G-i’im and tremendous shapes. There Death with Labor is joined. 
Sleep, half-broblior of Death, and the Joys unclean of the mind. 
Murderous Rattle is camped on tlio threshold. Prouting the door 
The iron cells of the Paries, and frenzied Strife, evermore 
Wreathing her serpent tresses with garlands dabbled in gore. 

Thick with gloom, an enormous elm in the midst of tho way 
Spreads its tirao-worn branches and limbs : false Dreams, we are told, 
Make their abode thereunder, and nestle to every spray. 

Many and various monsters, withal, wild things to boliold, 

Lie iu the gateway stabled — the awful Centaurs of old ; 

Soyllas with forms lialf-huinanj and there witli his hundred hands 
Dwells Driaieus} and the shapeless Hydra of Lerim's lands, 
Horribly yelling; in flaming mail the Chimrora arrayed ; 

Q-orgons and Harpies, and one thveo-bodied and terrible Sliade. 

Clasping his sword, iEncas in sudden panic of foav 
Points its blade at the legion; and had not the Heaven-taught seer 
Warned him the phautom.s are thin apparitions, clothed in a vain 
Seiublauoe of form, but iu siibatatico a fluttering bodiless train, 

Idly his weapon had slashed the advancing shadows in twain. 

Here is the path to the river of Acheron, ever by mud 
Clouded, forever seething with wild, insatiate flood 
Downward, and into Cooytus disgorging its endless sands. 

Sentinel over its wator.s an awful ferryman stands, 

Charon, grisly and rugged; a growth of centuries lies 
Hoary and rough on his ohin ; ae a flaming furnace liis eyes. 

Hung in a loop from hia Bliouldera a foul scarf round him ho ties*, 
Now with his pole iiiipolling the boat, now trimming the sail, 

Urging his steel-gray bark with its burden of corpses pale, 

Aged in years, but a god's old ago is unwiUiered and halo, 

Down to the bank of the river the streaming shadows repair, 
Mothers, and men, and the lifeless bodies of those who were 
Generous heroes, bo3’’B that are beardless, maidens unwed, 

Youths to the deatli pile carried before tiieir fathers ware dead. 
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Many as foi-esb leaves tlial in auUimn's earliosl Irosb 
flutter and fall, or as birds that iu bevies flock to the ooast 
Over the sea's deep hollows, when winter, ohilly and froro, 

Drives them across far waters to land on a simnior shoro. 

Yonder they stood, each praying for earliest passage, niul each 
Eagerly straining his hands in desire of the opposite bcaoh. 

Such as he lists to the vessel Uio boatman gloomy rocoivos, 

Ear from the sands of tho river the rest ho oliasos and leaves. 

Moved at tlie wild uproar, jEnens, with riveted oyos : 

“Why thus crowd to the water iho shadows, priestess ? " lie cries 
“AVhat do the spirits desire? And why go somo from ilio shore 
Sadly away, while others are forriod the dark Btroam o’er ? ” 

Briefly the aged priestess again made answer and spake ; 

“Sou of Anchises, sprung most surely from gods upon high, 

You is the deep Oooytws marsh, and tho Stygian lake. 

Even the Immortals fear to attest its presence and lie I 
These are a multitude helpless, of spirits lacking a gvavo } 

Charon the ferryman; yonder the buried, crossing blie wavo. 

Over the awful banka and the hoarso-voicod torronts of doom 
ITone may be taken before their bones find rest in a tomb. 
Hundreds of years they wander, and flit round river and shovo, 
Then to the lake they long for are free to return onco more.” 

Silent the hero gazed and his footstep halted, his mind 
Billed with Ida own. sad thoughts and compassion of doom unkind. 
Yonder he notes, in affliction, deprived of tho duos of tlio cloud, 
Hear Leuoaspis, Orontes who Lycin’s vessels had led. 

Over the wind-tossed waters from Troy as iogothor they drave, 

One wild storm overtook them, engulfing voa-sels and bravo. 
Yonder, behold, Palinurus tho pilot gloomily wont, 

Who, while sailing from Libya’s shores, on tho planets intout, 

Eoll but of late from the stern, and was lost in a watery waste. 
Hardly he knows him at first, as iu shadoAV sadly ho paced ; 

Then at the last breaks silence and cries : "What God (3an it bo 
Bobbed us of thee, Palinurus, and drowned thoo deep in tho sra? 
Answer me thou I Eor Apollo I ne’er found false till to-day ; 

Only in this one thing hath his prophecy led us astray. 

Safe with life from tho deep to Xtaliaii shores, wo wore told, 

Thou shouldat come at the lostl la it thus that his proitiisos hold V 

“Son of Anchises,” he answers, Apollo's tripod and shrino 
Have not hed; no god ovorwholmcd me thus in the briiio 
Tme to my trust I was holding the helm, stood ruling tho course, 
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WJiou by sad misadvoiitiire 1 wrendied it loose^ and perforce 
T’railod it behind in my fall, By the cruel waters I swear 
li'ear of mine own lifo truly I kncAv not, felt but a care 
Lest tliy baric, of her rudder bereft, and her helmsman lost, 

Might be unequal to ooinbat the -wild seas round her that tossed. 
Three long nights of fcho winter, across great waters and wide, 
Violent south winds swept mo; at fourth day’s dawn I descried 
Italy’s coast, as I rose on tlie crest of a wave of the sea. 

Stroke by stroke I was swimming ashore, seemed nearly to be 
Safe from tlie billows ; and weighted by dripping garments I clave, 
Olutching my hands, to the face of a cliff that towered on the wave. 
When wild people assailed mo, a treasure-trove to thoir mind. 

Now arc the waves my masters; I loss on the beach in the wind, 

0 1 by the pleasant sun, by the joyous light of the skies, 

By thy sire, and lulus, the rising hope of thine eyes. 

Save me from those great sorrows, my hero I Over me pour 
Earth, as in truth thou canst, and rolurii to the Volian shore, 

Else, if a heavenly mother hath shown thee yonder a way, — 

Sinoe some god’s own presence, metliiuks, doth guide tliee, who hero 
Seekest to cross these streams and tiro Stygian marshos drear, — 
Give thy hand to thy servant, and take him with tliee to*day, 

So that in quiet places his wearied head ho may lay 1 ” 

Thus, sad phantom, he oried; thus answered the seer of the shrine: 

Whence, Palinurus, comes this ill-omened longing of thine ? 

Thou cast eyes, unburied, on Stygian waves, the severe 
Stream of the Envies, approach unbidden the banks of the mere ! 
Oeaso tliy dream that the Fates by prayer may be ever appeased, 
Yot Jreop ibis iii roioojnbranco, tlmt so thy Jot may be oasod .• — 
Many a iioigliboving imople from citioH far and unknown, 

Taught by prodigies dire of the skies, iliy bones shall alone, 
Building thy tomb, and remitting thoir gifts each year to thy ghost; 
So Palinurus’ name shall forever cleave to the const.” 

Thus his afdiclion she soothes. For a little season liis sad 
Spirit has comfort; lie thinks on his namesake land and is glad. 
Thonco they advance on the journey and now draw near to the flood. 
Hooii ns the boatman saw thorn, from where on the water he stood, 
Move tlirough the silent forest and bond thoir steps to tlie beach, 

Ere they ai’riY(3 he accosts them, and first breaks aileiice in speech: 

“ Stranger, approaching in arms our river, whoever thou art. 

Speak on the spot thine errand, and hold tlico further apart, 

This is the kingdom of sliadows, of sleep and the slwnbevous dark; 
Bodies of living men are forbidden the Stygian bark. 

Not of mine own good will was Alcides over tho wave 
Yonder, or Theseus taken, nor yet Pirithous brave, 
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Though from gods they descended, and matchless van'jots woro; 
On© from the monardds presenco to cliaius sougliL boldly to boar 
HelVs unslumberiiig^varder, and trailed him trembling a'way. 

T^vo from her bridal cliambor oonapiced Death’s qneon to convoy.” 


. ‘Briefly again malceg answer tlie groat Ainphryaian soor ; 

“ Here no cunning awaits the© as theirs •was, far be tho fear. 
Violence none our weapons prepare; HolPs -wartlor juay still 
Bay in his cavern forever, affrighting the phantoina chill ; 

Hell’a chaste mistress keep to her Idnsinau’s halls if she ■will. 

Troy’s AQueas, a son most loving, a warrior bravo, 

Goes in the quest of hia sii'o to tlio deejiost gloom of tho grave. 

If thou art all immoved at the sight of a love so triio ” — 

Here she displays him the bough in her garment liiddon from view — 
"Know this branch.” In his bosom the toinimsl of anger Eibatos. 
further he saitU not. Keasting his eyes on tho waiid of tlio Kates, 
Mighty oblation, unseen for unnumborod summers before, 

Charon advances his dark-blue bows, and ai)i>roacli 03 tho shore ; 
Summons the rest of the spirits in row on tho honchos wlio sato 
Place to resign for tho comers, liis gangway clears, and on board 
Takes .dSneas. The cobbled boat groans under J>is woiglit. 

■Water in atreaius from tho mnrshos through every Jissuro is j)oiu’od. 
Priestess and hero safely across Death’s rivor aro pas.sod, 

Land upon mud unsightly, and palo marsh sodgos, at last. 


Here huge Cerberus bays -with lug triple jaws through tho land, 
Crouched at enormous length iu his cavorn facing tlm strand. 
Soon as the Sibyl noted his hair now brislUug with snakes, 
Morsels she flings him of meal, and of lionoycd opiate oakcs. 
Sfaddeiied with fury of famine his threo great throats uucloso ; 
Fiercely he snalclies the viand, his monstrous limbs in rono.so 
Loosens, and, prostrate laid, sprawls jncasuroloss ovor his doii. 
While the custodian sleeps, ilSueas tho ontiuuce takes, 

Speeds from the bank of a stream no travolor oroasos again. 


Voices they heard, and an infinite wailing, os onward tlioy bore, 
bprits of infants sobbing at Death’s immodialo door, 

V^oiii, at a raofcWs bosom, and strangers to life’s swool breath, 
day took from us, and drowned in imUmoliost death. 

?? ^rho, falsely aeouacd, died guiltless, although 
^ofe without trial, or voTthet given, do Umy enter below ; 

V'fi’ from within 

i ^ sorrowing souls, whoso iunocGut Imiida 
^ Ss ivnd Btmvcd their livoa on the 
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Hating the glorious sunlight Alas I how willingly they 
Now would endure keen want, hard toil, in the regions of day ! 

Pate forbids it ; the loveless lake with its waters of woe 
Holds them, and nine times round them entwined, Styx bars them 
below. 

Eiirther faring^, they see that beyond and about them are spread 
Fields of the Mourners, for so they are called in worlds of the dead. 
Here dwell those whom Love, with his cruel sickness, hath slain. 
Lost in secluded walks, amid myrtle groves overhead, 

Hiding they go, nor in de^th itself are they eased of the pain. 
Phaedra, and Procris, here, Eriphyle here they behold, 

Sadly displaying the wounds that her wild son wrought her of old. 

Yonder Pasiphae stood and Evadne ; close to them clung 
Laodamia, and Csenis, a man once, woman at last, 

Now by the wheel of the Fates in her former figure recast. 

Fresh from her death wound still, here Dido, the others among, 
Roamed in a apaoioua wood. Through shadow the chieftain soon 
Dimly discerned her face, as a man, when the month is but young, 
SeeS) or believes he has aeen^ amid cloudlets shining, the moon. 

Tears in his eyes, he addressed her with tender love as of old i 
“True, then, sorrowful Dido, the messenger fires that told 
Thy said death, and the doom thou soughtest of choice by thy hand ! 
Was it, alas I to a grave that I did thee ? Now by tho bright 
Stars, by the Gods, and the faith that abides in realms of tho 
Niglit, 

'Twas unwillingly, lady, I bado farewell to thy land. 

Yet, the behest of Immortals — the same which bids me to go 
Through these shadows, tho wildorness mire and the darkness 
below — 

Drove me imperiously thoiioe, nor possessed I power to believe 
I at departing had left thee in grief thus bitter to grieve. 

Tarry, and turn not away from a face that on. thine would dwell j 
’Tis tliy lover thou fliest, and this is our last farewell 1 " 

So, with a burning heart and with glowering eyes os she went, 
Melting vainly in tears, he essayed her wrath to relent} 

She with averted gaze upon earth her countenance cast. 

Nothing touched in her look by her lover’s words to the last, 

Set as a marble rock of Marpessus, cold as a stone. 

After a little she fled, in the forest hurried to hide, 

Ever his foe ; Syoheeus, her first lord, there at her side, 

Answers sorrow with soii-ow, and love not less than her own. 
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Theuco on tlie path appointed they go, and the iitfcorinost plain 
Reach erelong, wliere I'est in seclusion the glorious slain. 

Tydens here he discerns, here Pai*thenopau9 of old, 

Painoua in arms, and the ghost of Adrastua, pallid and cold. 
Wailed in. the -world of the long, laid low in the fray, 

Here dwell Ilion^s chiefs. As his eyes on the gallant array 
lighted, he groaned. Three sons of Aittenov yonder thoy see, 
Clauciis and Medon and young Therailochus, brethren thvco ; 

Here Polyphietes, servant of Heaven from his earliest breath j 
There Idfflus, the shield and tlie reins still holding in death. 
Thickly abovrt him gather the spectral children of Troy ; 

’Tis not enough to ha-ve seen him, to linger round him is joy, 

Pace at his side, and inquire why thus he descends to the dead. 
But the Achgean chiefs, Agameinnon^s legions arrayed. 

When on tlie hero they looked, and his armor gleaming in shade, 
Shook With an infinite terror; and some turned from him and fled, 
As to the Danaan vessels in days gone by they had sped. 

Some 00 the air raise tiiinnest of voices ; tlie shout of the fray 
Seems, upon lips wide parted, begun, then passing away. 


Hoble Deiphobus here he beholds, all mangletl and marred, 

Son of the royal Priam; — his visage cruelly soarrod, 

Visage and hands; from his ravaged temples bloodily shorn 
Each of his ears, and his nostrils with wounds inglorious torn. 
Hardly he laiew him in sooth, for he trembled, seeking to hide 
These great wrongs j but at laat, in a voice most loving, ho cried } 
‘■^Gallant Deiphobus, born of the Teuorian lineage bright, 

Who hod the heart to revenge him in this dire fashion and dread ? 
Wlio dared thus to abuse thee ? On Troy’s last funeral night 
Weary of endless slaughter and Hanaan blood, it waa said * 

Thou hadsfc laid thee to die on a heap of the nameless dead. 

Yeat and a vacant mound upon fat Rboataum’a coast 
I there built thee, and tlirice bade loud farewell to thy ghost 
Hallowed the spot by thine armor and name. Ere crossing tho wave 
Hover, friend, could I find theo, nor give tliee an Ilian grave ’’ ’ 


d n nndoue, 0 friend 1 ’* he replica, « Thou hast paid 
Ail that Deiphobiis claims, all debt that -ivaa duo to Ixis shade. 

Twas my destiny sad, and tho crime accursed of tho Greek 
Woman, in woe that plunged me, and wrote this tale on my oUeok 
Well thou kiiowest— for ah I too long will tho memory Inst — 

ml toacherous pleasure we passed, 

When a ate’s terrible steed overcame our wails at a leap, 
tarrying mailclad men in its womb towards Porganm’s stoen • 

How, a proceasiou feigning, the Phrygian mothera she led ^ ’ 
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Kouiid our city iu orgy, witir liglited torch at; their iieatl 
^Yaving herself the AohsjanB to Ilion's citadel keep. 

T, that night, overburdened with troubles, buried in sleep, 

Lay in the fatal chamber, delicious slumber and deep 
folding mine eyelids, like the uubiokeu rest of the slain. 

She, luoanwliile, my glorious spouse, from the palace has ta’en 
ISvory Tvoapou, and drawn from the pillow the falchion I boro, 

Then Menelaus Buinmons, ai^d straightway loi^ous the door, 

Hoping ill sooth tliat her lovor with this great boon might be won, 
Leoining the famo of her guilt in tlio past might so be undone. 

Why on the memory linger? The foe streamed in at the gate 
Led by TJlyssea, the plotter. May judgment, Immortals, wait 
Yet on the G-rceks, if of vengeance a reverent heart may be fain I 
Tell me in turn what sorrow has brought thee alive and utislaiii 
Hither ? ” ho cries j " art come as a mariner lost on ilio main, 

Or by the counsel of Heaven ? What fortune drives thee in quest, 
Hither, of aunlesa placea and sad, the abodes of unrest ? " 

Morn already with roseate steeds, ivhile talk thoy exchange, 

How iu her journey has traversed the lialf of the heavenly range, 
And peradvoutuve thus the allotted time had been passed, 

Had not the faithful Sibyl rebuked him briefly at last. 

‘‘Night draws nigh, jEneoa. In tears wo are spending the hours. 
Here is the place where the path is divided. This to the right, 
XJndor the walls of tbo terrible Dis — to Elysium — ours. 

Yonder, the loft, brings doom to the guilty, and drives them in 
flight 

Down to the sinful region whero awful Tartarus lowers.” 

“Terrible priostesa, frown not,” Heiphobus cries j “I depart, 

Join our shadowy legion, restore mo to darkness anon, 

Go, thou joy of tlio racej may the Yates vouchsafe tlicc a part 
brighter than mine I” And behold, os ho uttered the word, ho wan 
gone. 

Turning his eyes, iEueas secs broad battlements placed 
Under the cliffs on his loft, by a tiiplo rampart incased; 

Hound tliem in torrents of ambient fire runs Plilegethon awiffc, 
itiver of Hell, and the thundering rooks sends over adrift. 

Olio huge portal in front upon iiillara of adamant stands ; 

Neither can mortal might, nor tlie heavens^ own warrior bauds, 

Rend it aauudoi’. An iron lower rears over the door, 

Whore Tisipliono seated in garments dripping with gore 
Watches the porch, unsleeping, by day and by night evermore. 
Hence come groans on the breezes, the sound of a pitiless flail, 
Rattle of iron bands, and the clanking of fetters that trail. 
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Silent ll\Q heio stands, and in terror riveta his eyes. 

f'lVhat dire shapes of impiety these? Speak, priestess I ” he ones. 

What dread torment racks them, and what shrieks yondor arise ? ” 
She in return : Great chief of the Taucriau iiogts, as is iiieoL 
Over the threshold of sinnera may pass no innocent feet. 

Heeate's self, who set me to rule tho Avernian glade, 

Taught me of Heaven^a great torments, and all their terrors dis- 
played. 

Here reigns dread 'Rhadanianthus, a king no mercy that knows, 
Chastens and judges the gnilty, compels each soul to disclose 
Crimes of the upper air that h© kept concealed from the oyo, 

Proud of his idle cunning, till Death brought punishment nigh. 
Straightway then tlie Avenger Tisiphono over tlicm stands, 

Scourges the trembling sinners, her fierce lash arming lior liands ; 
Holds in her left uplifted her serpents grim, and from far 
Summons the awful troop of her sisters gathered for war I 
Then at the last -with a grating of hideous hinges unclose 
Hell's infernal doors. Dost seo what warders are those 
Crouched in the porch ? What presence is yondor Iccoping tho gate ? 
Know that {I flydra beyond it, a foe still fiercer in hnto, 
lurks with a thousaud ravening throats. Soel Tartarus groat 
Yawning to utter abysses, and doopoiiing into tho night, 

Twice as profound as the space of the starry Olympinn height. 


^'Here the enormous Titans, the Earth's old progeny, luirled 
Low by the lightning, are under the bottomless waters uOiirled, 

Here I beheld thy children, Aloous, giants of anight, 

Brethren bold who endeavored to pluck down lieavon from its height, 
Fain to displace great Jove from his throiio in tho kingdoni of light. 
Saw SalmoneuB too, overtaken with agony dire 
While the Olympian thunder ho inijnickecl and dove's own fire. 
Borne on his four-horse chariot, ,and waving torches that glowed 
Over the Danaau laud, through the city of Elis, )m rode, ' 
hfaichiug in triumph, and claiming the honors duo to a god 
Madman, thinking with trumpets and tramp of tho stoods that ho 


He might rival the storms, and the matchless thundors of Jovo 1 
But the omnipoteut Eather a bolt from liia olo\idy abyss 
Launched- uQ brand from the piim, no smoko of tho torchlight 


And mth an awful wliirlwind blast hurled Pride to its fall 
lityos also, the nursling of Earth, great mother of all, 
Here was to see, whose body a long league covers of ])lfuu} 
ne huge vulture with hooked beak evermore at Iiia aide 
bhears his liver tliat dies not, Ma bowel fruitful of pain, 
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Searolies his lioart for a banquet, beneath his breast doth abide, 
Grants no peace to the vitals that ever renew tliom again. 

"■Wliy of Pirithoua iell, and Ixioii, Lapith® tall, 

O’or whoso brows is suspended a dark orag, ready to fall, 

Ever in act to descend? Proud couches raised upon bright 
Golden feet are shining, a festal table in eight 
Laden with royal splendor. The Eunes* Queen on her throne 
Sits at the banquet by — forbids them to taste it — has flown 
Now to prevent them with torch uplifted, and thundering tone. 

‘'All who liavo hated a brother in lifetime, all who have laid 
Violent hands on a parent, the faith of a client betrayed } 

Those who finding a treasure have o’er it brooded alone, 

Setting aside no portion for kinsmen, a numerous band; 

Those in adultery slain, all those who have raised in fcho land 
Treason’s banner, or broken thoir oath to a master’s hand, 

Prisoned within arc awaiting an awful doom of their own. 

“ Ask me not, ^vhat their doom, — what form of requital or ill 
Whelms them bplow. Some roll luigo stones to the orest of fcho hill, 
Some on tlie spokes of a whirling wheel hang spread to the wind. 
Thesoua sits, the unblest, and will ever seated remain ; 
l^hlegyas hero in his torments a warning voice to mankind 
Raises, loudly proelaimiug tlvroughowt Hell’s gloomy abodes*. 

^ Learn hereby to be just, and lo think no scorn of the Gods 1 ’ 

Tins is the aiiiuer his country who sold, forged tyrmmy’a clialii, 
Made for a bribo her law.s, for a bribo unmade them again, 

Yon wretch dared on a daughter with oyea unholy to look. 

All some infamy ventured, of infamy^s gains partook. 

Had I a thousand tongues, and a bhoitsand lips, and a speech 
Pashionod of stool, sin’s varying types I hardly could teach, 

Could not read thee the roll of llio torments suffered of eaoh I ” 

Soon as the aged seer of Apollo her story bad done, 

“ Porward,” she cries, “on the path, and complete thy miaaiou begun. 
Plasteu the marcli I I behold in Hio distance battlements great, 
Built by the Cyclops’ forge, and the vaulted dome at the gate 
Where the divine revelation ordains our gifts to bo laid.” 

Side by side at her bidding they travorae the region of shade, 

Over the distauco hasten, and now draw nigli to the doors. 

Pi’onting the galea iEneaa alanda, freah water he pours 
Over liis limbs, and the branch on the portal hangs as she bade, 

After the rile is completed, the gift to the goddess addressed. 

Now at tlie last they come to the realms where Joy hag her throne; 
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Sweeb green glades iu the Fortunate Forests, abodes of tlio blosi, 
Fields in an ampler etlmr, a light more gloiious dressed, ^ 

Lit evermore with their own bright stars and a sun of bhoir own. 
Some are training their limbs on the wrostliwg green, and eompole 
Gayly in siDorb on the yellow arenas, some with their leeb 
Treading their ohoral measures, or singing the hymns of tjio god ; 
mde some Tiiracian priest, in a sacred gariiiout that trails, 

Chants them the air with the seven sweet notes of Ins musical scales, 
Now with his lingers shaking, and now with his ivory rod. 

Here are the ancient children of Tencev, fair to behold, 

Generous lieroes, born in the happier suminors of old, — 

Iliia, Assaraoua by him, and Dardan, foimdor of 'L'roy. 

Far in the distance yonder are visible armor and car 
tjnsiibatautial, in earth their lances are planted, and fur 
Over the meadows are ranging the cliargei-s freed from employ. 

All the delight they took when alive in the cliarioL and sword, 

All of the loving cave that to shining coursers was paid, 

Follows them now that in quiet below BarUi’s breast they lire laid, 
Banqueting here ho beholds them to right and to left on the sward, 
Chanting iu chorus the Pfoan, beneath sweet foiosLs of bay, 

Whence, amid wild wood covers, the river Tfiriclanns, poured, 

Rolls Ilia majestic torrents to upper earth and the day. 

Braves for the land of their sires in the battle womidod of yore, 
Priests whose purity lasted until sweet life was no more, 

Faithful prophets who spake ns beseemed their god and his shrine, 
All who by arts invontod to life have added a grace, 

All whose services earned the remembrance deep of the race. 

Round their shadoivy foreheads the snow-wliito garland entwine. 


Then, as about them the phantoms stream, breaks silonoo Uio soor, 
Turning first to Musieus, — for round him the shadows appear 
Thickest to crowd, as ho lowers with his shoiildors over the tlivong, — 
^‘Tell me, ye joyous spirits, and tlioii, bright master of song, 

Where is tlie homo and the haunt of the groat Anohisos, for whom 
Hither we come, and have traversed the awful rivers of gloom '{ ” 
Briefly in turn makes answei' the lioro : “Nono has a homo 
In fixed haunts. Wo inhabit tho dark thick glades, on tlio lii'iiik 
Ever of inoss-baulced rivers, and wator meadows tlial drink 
Living stream.s. But if onward your heart thus wills yo to go, 
Climb this ridge. I will .set ye in patliways cosy to know.’* 

Forward he marclies, loading tho wayj from tho heights at tlio end 
Shows them a shining idnin, and the mountain slope.g they duscoud, 


There withdrawn to a valley of green in a fold of tho plain 
Stood Aiichises the father, liia eyes intent on a train — 
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Prisoned spiritsj soon to ascend to the sunlight again; — 

Numbering over his children dear, their myriad bands, 

All their desfclmea bright, their ways, and the work of their hands, 

When he beheld yEueas across these flowery lands 

Moving to meet him, fondly he strained both anus to his boy, 

Tears on his cheek fell fast, and his voice found slowly employ. 

“Here thou oomest at last, and the love I counted upon 
Over the rugged path has prevailed. Onco inoro, 0 my son, 

I may behold thee, and answer with mine thy voice as of yore. 

Long I pondered the diaucea, believed this day was in store, 
Eeokoiiing the years and the seasons. Nor was my longing belied. 
O’er how many a land, past what far waters and wide, 

Hast thou come to mine arms 1 AVhat dangers have tossed thee, my 
child ! 

Ah ! how I feared lest harm should await thee in Libya wild I ” 

“Thine own shade, my sire, thino own disconsolate shade, 

Visiting oft my chamber, lias made me seek thee,” he said. 

“ Safe upon Tuscan waters the fleet lies. Grant me to grasp 
Thy right hand, sweet father, -withdraw thee not from its clasp.” 

So lie replied j and a river of tears flowed over his face. 

Thrice with his arms he essayed the beloved one’s neolc to embrace} 
Thrice clasped vainly, the phantom eluded Ids hands in fliglit, 

Thin as the idle breozos, and like some dream of the night. 

There iEncas beholds in a valley withdrawn from the rest 
Par-off glades, and a forest of boughs tliat sing in the breeze; 

Near thorn tho Leiho river that glides by abodes of the blest. 

Bound it nuraborlosa races and peoples floating ho sees, 

So on tho flowery moaclows in calm, clear summer, the bees 
Settle on bright-hued blossoms, or stream in companies round 
Pair -whito lilies, till every plain seems ringing with sound. 

Strange to the scone iEnerw, with terror suddenly palo, 

Asks of its moaning, and what bo tho streams in tho distant vale, 
■\Vlio those warrior cro-wds that about yon river await. 

Answer returns Anclusos: “The spirits promised by Pata 
Life ill tlio body again. Upon Letlie’s watery brink 
These of the fouuiaiu of rest and of long oblivion drink, 

Ever I yearn to relate thee tho tale, display to thino eyes, 

Count thee over the children that from my loins shall arise, 

So tliat mu’ ]oy may be deeper on fluding Italy’s skies.” 

“0 my father I and are there, and must we believe it,” he said, 

“ Spirits that fly once more to the simllght buck from the dead ? 
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Son}s that anew to the body return and the fetters o£ clciy ? 
Oaii there be any who long for the light thus blindly as they ? 

“Listen, and I ■will resolve thee tixe doubt,” Aiioliisos replies. 
Then unfolds him in order tlio talo of the earth and the skies. 


“In the lieginning, the earth, and the sky, and the spaces of uight, 
jUso the shining moon, and the sun Titanio and bright 
Yeed on an inward life, and with all thinga mingled, a mind 
iMoves universal matter, wiUi Nature’s frame ia combined. 

Thence nnau’a race, and the beast, and the feathered creature that ilies, 
All wild shapes tliafc are hidden the gleaining waters boneatli. 

ISaoh elemental seed has a fiery force from the skies, 

Each, its heavenly boing, that no dull clay can disguise, 

Bodies of earth ne’er deaden, nor limbs long doatinod to dontli. 
Hence, their fears and desires j their sorrows and joys 5 for Ihoiv sight, 
Blind with the gloom of a prison, discerns not tl\o hcavoidy liglu,. 


“Nor when at last life leaves them, do all sad ills, that belong 
tJnto the sinful body, depart} stiU many survivo 
Lingering within them, alas ! for it needs must bo that ilio long 
Growth should in wondrous fasliiou at full coinploiiou aii-ivo, 

So, due vengeance raoks them, for deeds of an earlier day 
Suffering penance, and some to tho winds hang viewless and tlun 
Searched by the breezes j from others, tho deep infection of sin 
Swirling Avater waslies, or bright firo pmgos, away. 

Each in hia OAvn sad ghost we onduroj thou, olmstmiod aright, 

Into Elysium pass, Fow roach to tho fields of delight, 

Till great Time, ivhen tho cycles liavo run Ihoir courses on high, 
Takes the inbred pollution, and leaves to ns only tho bright 
S^se of the heaven’s own ether, and firo from tho springs of tho sky. 

When for a thousand years they have rolled their Avhools Uu’oUKh tho 
night, ^ 


God to the Lethe rivep recalls this myriad train, 

That Avith remembrance lost once more tboy may visit tho Hglit, 

And, at tho last, have desire for a life in Uio body again." 


When he had ended Ms son and the Sibyl niaulen ho droiv 
Into the vast assembly^ tho orowd Avikh its endlos.s hum • 

There on a hillock plants them, that lionoo they boLtor may view 
All the procession advancing, and learn Uieir looks as they coml 

“What bright fame hereafter the Trojan Uuq ahall adorn 
What far childTcn be theirs, from the blood of TtaUmis born 
gileiidid souls, that mheril the name and Die glory oC Tiw’ 

.-,.1 1 tell thee, .nd te«el. a.oo the to thy Lee iLnpy. 
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Yon fair hero who leans on a lance unpointed and bright, 

Granted the earliest place in the world of the day and the light, 
Half of Italian birth, from the shadows first shall ascend, 

Silvivis, Albair of name, thy child though born, at the end. 

Son of thy later years by Lavinia, consort of thine, 

Reared in the woods as a monareh and sire of a royal lino. 

Next to liim Procaa, the iiride of the racoj then Capys, and far 
Rnniitor; after him cmo who again thy name shall revive, 

Silviua, liiglit .dSneaa, in. pious service and war 
Hoblo alilce, if to Alba’s throuo ho shall ever arrive. 

Heroes fair ! how grandly, behold I their manhood is shown, 

■While their brows are shaded by leaves of the citizen crown I 
These on the mountain ranges shall sot Komentnm the steep, 

Gabii’a towers, Rideine’s town, Collatia’a Iceep ; 

Here plant Inuua’ camp, there Cora and Bola enthrone, 

Glorious names erelong, now a na!nele.ss land and unknown, 
Romulus, sciou of Mars, at the side of Ins grandslre see — 

Ilia fair his mother, the blood of Assaracus he 1 
See on his helmet the doubled crest, how his sire has begun 
Marking the boy with his own bright plumes for the world of the sun. 
XTadcr his auspices Rome, our glorious Rome, shall arise, 

Earth with her empire ruling, her great soul touching the shies. 

Lo I seven mountains euwalling, a single city, she lies, 

Bleat in her warrior brood! So crowned with towers ye have seen 
Ride through Phrygia’s cities the great Bereoynthian queen, 

Proud of the gods her children, a hundred sons at her knee, 

All of tliem mighty immortals, and lords of a heavenly feet 
Turn thy glance now hither, behold this glorious clan, 

Romans of thine. See Cmsar, and each generation of man 
Yet to be born of lulus beneath heaven’s infinite dome. 

Yonder behold thy hero, the promised prince, upon whom 
Often thy hopes have dwelt, Augustus Gresar, by birth, 

Kin to the godlilte dead, who a golden ago upon earth 
Yet .shall restore where Saturn in Latiiun’s plains was lord. 

Ruling remote Garamantes and India’s tribes with his sword. 

Ear beyond all onr planets tho land lies, far beyond high 
Heaven, and the sun’s own, orbit, where Atlas, lifting the sky, 
■Whirls on his shoulders tho sphere, inwrought with its fiery suns 1 
Ere his arrival, lo I through shivering Caspia runs 
Fear, at her oracle’.^ answers. Tho vast Mreotia,n plain, 

Sevenfold Kile and his months, ore fluttered and tremble again } 
Bangoa of earth more wide than Alcidea ever surveyed, 

Tliough he pursued deer brazen of limb, tamed Erymanth’s glade, 
Lorna with arrows soared, or tlio Vine God, when from the war 
Homeward with ivied reins he conduots his conquering car. 
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Driving his team of tigers from ITysa’a summits aliiv. — 
Art thou loath any longer witii deeds ouv sway to expand ? 
Can it be fear forbids thee to hold Auaoiiia’s land ? 


Who cornea yonder the while with the olive bvaiioh on Ids brow, 
Bearing the sacred vessels '/ I know you tresses, I know 
Yon gi-ay beard, Romeos nionaroh, the first with law to sustain 
Rome yet young; from, the lordship of Cures’ little donuiin 
Sent to an empire’s thi-oiie. At Ids side goes one wlio sluall break 
Slumberous peace, to the battle Ivor easeful warriors wake, 

Rouse once move lier battalions disused to the triiuui)li so long, 
Tullua the kingl JText, Aliens the boastful marolios along, 

See, overjoyed already by praises breathod from a crowd ! 

Yonder tlie royal Tar^uiiis ate visible; yonder Iho proud 
Soul of avenging Brutus, with Rome’s groat fasces again 
Made Rome’s own; who first to her consul’s throne shall attain, 
Hold her terrible axes; his sons, the rebellious pair. 

Doom to a rebel’s death for the sake of Liberty fair. 

Ill-starred sire ! let the ages relate as please tliem tJin tab, 

Yet shall his patriot passion and tliirst of glory prevail. 

look oiLtlio Dooii tliore, and the Drusi; Iiatcliot in Iminl 

See Torquafcus the stern, and Cainilliis homo to iiis land 

Katoliitig with rescued banners. But yonder spivitn who stand 

Dressed in the shining armor alike, harmonious now 

Wliilo in bho world of shadows with dark night ovor ihoir brow— 

Ah I what battles the twMii must wago, what legions array, 

What fell carnage kindle, if o’er they reach to the day 1 
rather desceudiug from Alpine emwa wcvd Mouoicwa’ti height, 
Husband ranging against him an Eastern host for tho fight ! 

Teach not your hearts, my clulclren, to learn these lessons of sLrifo; 
luTQ not a country’s valor against her veriest life. 

Thou bo the first to forgive, great child of a heavenly birth, 

Rhng down, son of my loins, thy weapons and svvord to Lho earth I 


“See, who rides from a vanquished Corinth in connuoror’s oar 
Horae to the Capitol, decked with Achmau spoils from tho wav 
Argos and proud Myconra a second comes to dothroim 
Ay, and the iEacus-born, whoso race of Achilles is sown, 
mging Ills Trojan sires and Minerva’s outraged fauo 1 
Who would leave thee, Cato, untold? thee, Oossus, unkuowji? 
Gracchus clan, ov tho Scipio pair, war’s Ihimdorbolls twain. 
Libya s nun; — forget Rabrioiiis, princo in his need; 

Rms unsung Serranus, his furrows sowing witli seod ? 

fIw fi n''*' bi;eath, yo Rabia^, to follow I Yornlor Uio groat 
Rabius thou, whose timely delays gave sti-oiigtli to the state. 
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Othera will mold their brojizes to breathe with a tenderer grace, 
Dra^v, I doubt not, from matblo a vivid life to the face, 

Plead at the bar inore deftly, -with aapient wands of the wise 
Trace heaven’s couisea and changes, predict us stars to arise. 

Thine, 0 Roman, remember, to reign over every racel 
These be thine arts, thy glories, the ways of peace to proclaim, 
Mercy to show to the fallen, the proud with battle to tame 1 ” 

Thus Anohisea, and then — as they marveled — further anon: 

Lo, where declced in a conqueror’s spoils Jraroellus, my son, 
Strides from the wax 1 How he towers o’er all of the warrior brain 1 
■When Rome reels with the ahock of the wild invaders’ alarm, 

He shall sustain her state. From his war steed’s saddle, his arm 
Carthage and rebel Gaul shall destroy, and the arms of the slain 
Victor a third time haug in his father Quirinus’ fane.” 

Then .djJneas, — for near him a youth seemed ever to pace, 

Fair, of an aspect princely, with armor of glittering grace, 

Yet was hia forehead Joyless, Ins eye cast down as in grief — 

“ Who can it be, my father, that walks at the side of the ohief ? 

Is it his son, or perchance some child of his glorious race 
Born from lemobe generations ? And hark, how ringing a cheer 
Breaks from his comrades round 1 What a noble presence is here I 
Though dark night with her shadow of woe floats over liis face I ” 

Answer again Ancluses began with a gathering tear t 
«Ask me not, 0 my son, of thy children’s infinite pain I 
Fate one glimpse of the boy to tho world will grant, and again 
Take him from life. Too puissant methinks to immortals on high 
Romo’s great children had seemed, if a gift like this from the sky 
Longer had been vouchsafed I What wailing of warriors bold 
Shall from the funeral plain to the War God’s oifcy be rolled 1 
What sad pomp thine eyes will discern, what pageant of woe, 

When by his new-made tomb thy waters, Tiber, shall flow I 
Never again such liopes shall a youth of the lineage of Troy 
Rouse in his great forefathers of Latium I Never a boy 
Nobler pride shall inspire in the ancient Romulus landl 
Ah, for hia filial love I for his old-world faitli! for his hand 
Matchless in battle I Unharmed what foeman had offered to stand 
Forth in his path, when cimrging on foot for the enemy’s ranks, 

Or when plunging tho spur in hU foam-flecked courser’s flanks 1 
Child of a nation’s sorrow I if thou canst baffle the Fates’ 

Bitter decrees, and break for tv wliile their barrier gates, 

Tbino to become Mavoelhis I I pray thee, bring me anon 
Handfuls of lilies, that I bright flowers may strew on my son, 

0 
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Heap OTx the shade of the boy unborn these gifts at the least. 

Doing tlie dead, though vainly, tlie last sad servioe.^^ 

He ooased. 

So fron^ region to region they loaan with curious eyes, 

Traverse tJie spacious plains whero shadowy darkness lies. 

One by one Anchisea unfolds each scene to his son, 

Kindling his soul with a passion for glories yet to be won. 

Speaks of the wars that await him beneath the Italian skies, 

Kudo Laurentian clans and tlie haughty Latinus’ walls, 

How to avoid each peril, or bear its brunt, as befalls. 

Sleep hag his portals twain j one fashioned of horn, it is said, 
Whence come true apjparitiona by exit smooth from the d.ead ; 

One with the polished splendor of ahiiiing ivory bright. 

Ealse are the only visions that issue thence from the night. 

Thither Anohises leads them, exchanging talk by the way, 

There speeds Sibyl and son by the ivory gate to the day. 

Straight to his veasela and mates .^neas journeyed, and bore 
Thence for Caieta’s harbor along the Italian shore. 

DANTE AND VIRGIL IN THE SHADES. 

(Prom the “Inferno “ : translated by John Carlyle.) 

[Da.ktb Alwrikri ; TUo gteotest ot Italian poets ; bora at Plotenoe, &tay, 
1286. In 1800 Iwj was eUoted one of the six priors of Plorcnco } January 2.T, 
1S02, he was lined and banished for offenses In ofllce, by Ills polltloal enemies, the 
Neii. The test of his life he was an exile ; bis lost years woro passetl In Ra- 
venna, where he died September 14, 1321. Ills woxhs axe the VltaZ^nova*' or 
“New Life,” written about 1205; the “Convito*' or “Banquet," jjrobnbly 
1307 to 1310 i “The Divine Comedy,” his raiwterpiece.} 

Whilst I was rushing- downwards, there appeared before 
my eyes one who seemed hoarse from long silence, When I 
saw him in the great desert, I cried ; “Have pity on me, ivhat- 
e’er thou be, whether shade or vsiitablo man I ” 

He answered me : “Not man,- — a man I once waa ; andiny 
parents were Lombards, and both of Mantua by country. I 
•was born 8w6 Julio, though it waa late, and lived at Homo 
under the good Augustus, in the time of the false and lying 
gods. A Poet I was ; and sang of that just son of Anohises, 
who came from Troy after proud Bium was burnt, But thou, 
why returnest thou to such disquiet? why aecendegt not the 
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delectable mouiitai]i, wliioh is the beginning and tbo cause of 
all gladness ? ” 

“Art thou tben tliat Virgil, and that fountain which pours 
abroad so rich a stream of speech?” I answered him, with 
bashful front. “ 0 glory, and light of other poets I May the 
long zeal avail me, and the great love, that made me search thy 
volume. Thou art my master and my author. Thou alone 
art ha from whom. I took tire good style that hath done mo 
honor. See the beast from which I turned back. Help mo 
from her, tho\i famous sage ; for she makes my veins and 
pulses tremble.” 

“Thou must take another road,*’ he answered, when he saw 
me weeping, “ if thou deairest to escape from this wild place ; 
because this beast, for which thou criest, lets jiot men pass her 
way, but so entangles that she slays them ; and has a nature so 
perverse and vicious, that she never satiates her craving appe- 
tite ; and after feeding, she is hungrier than before, The 
aniraala to ^vhiQh she weds herself are many ; and will yet be 
more, until the (greyhound comes, that wll make her die with 
pain. He will not feed on land or pelf, but on wisdom, and 
love, and manfulnesa j and his nation shall be between Feltro 
and Feltro. He shall be the salvation of that low Italy, for 
which Camilla the virgin, Euryalus, and Tnrnus, and Nisiis, 
died of wounds. He shall chase her through every city, till 
he have put her into Hell again ; from whicli envy first set her 
loose. Wherofoi '0 I think and discern tlm for thy best, that 
thou follow me. And I will be thy guide, and lead thee hence 
through an eternal place, where thoxi shalt hear the hopeless 
shrieks, shalt see the ancient spirits in pain j so that each oalla 
for second death. And thou shalt see those who are contented 
in the lire ; for they Iiope to come, wliensoever it be, amongst 
the blessed. Then to those, if thou desirest to ascend, there 
shall be a Spirit worthier than I to guide thee. With lier will I 
leave thee at my parting. For that Emperor who reigns above, 
because I was rebellious to his law, wills not that I come into his 
city. In all parts he rules, and there he dwells, There is 
his city, and his high seat. O happy whom ho chooses for it I ” 

And I to him : “Poet, I beseech thee by that God whom 
thou knewesb not : in order that I may escape this ill and 
worse, lead me where thou now hast said, so that I may see the 
Gate of St, Peter, and those whom thou makesfc so sad. ” 

Then he moved j and I kept on behind liim. . . . 
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Through me la the way into this doleful city j 

Through me the way into the eternal pain j 

Through me the way Einiong the people lost. 

Justice moved iny High Maker : 

Divine Power made me, 

Wisdoiu Supreme, and Primal Dove. 

Eefore me were no things created, 

But eternal j and eternal I endure. 

Leave all liope, yo that enter. 

These words, of color obscure, saw I written above a gate. 
Whereat I : “ Master, their meaning to me is Iiard. ” 

And he to me, as one experienced : “Here must all distrust 
be left 5 all cowardice must here be dead. We are come to 
the place where I told thee thou shouldst see the wretoliod 
people, who have lost the good of the intellect.” 

And placing his hand on mine, with a cheerful oounteunnoo 
that comforted me, he led me into the secret things. Here 
sigUa, plaints, and deep wailings resounded througlx the starless 
air 5 it made me weep at first. Strange tongues, horrible out- 
cries, words of pain, tones of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
and sounds of hands amongst tliem, made a tumult, which 
turns itself unceasing in that air forever dyed, as sand when 
the wliirlwind. breathes. 

And I, my head begirlwibh error, said •. “ Master, what is 
this that I hear? and who are theso that seem so overcome 
with pain ? ” 

And he to me : “ This miserable inocle the dreary souls of 
those sustain, who lived without blame, and without praiso. 
They are mixed with that caitiff choir of the angels, wiio were 
not rebellious, nor were faithful to God, but wore for them- 
selves, Heaven chased them forth to Iceep its beauty from 
impair j and the deep Hell receives them not, for tho wicked 
would have some glory over them.” 

And I ; “ Master, what is so grievous to them, that makes 
them lament thus bitterly?” 

He answered : “I will tell it to thee very briefly. These 
have no hope of death ; and their blind life is so mean, that 
they are envious of every other lot. Report of them tho world 
permits not to exist. Mercy and Judgment disdains them. 
Let us not speak of them; hut look, and pass.” 

And I, who looked, saw an ensign, whioli wliirling ran so 
quickly that it seemed to scoi*n all pause. And behind it came 
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BO long a train of people, that I should never have believed 
death had undone so jnany. 

After I had recognized some amongst them, I loohed and 
saw the shadow of him who from cowardice made the great 
refusal, h'orthwith I understood and felt assured that this 
was the crew of caitiffs, hateful to God and to His enemies. 
These unfortunate, who never were alive, were naked, and 
sorely goaded by hornets and by wasps that were there : these 
made their faces stream with blood, which mixed with tears 
u'as gathered at their feet by loathsome worms. 

And then, as I looked onwards, I saw people on the Shore 
of a great "River. Whereat I said : ” Master, now grant that I 
may Icuow Avlio these are j and what usage makes them seem 
so J'eady to pass over, as I discern by the faint light." 

And he ; “ The things shall be told thee, when we stay our 
steps upon the joyless strand of Acheron.” 

Then, with eyes ashamed and downcast, feariiig my words 
might have offended him, I kept myself from speaking till we 
reached the stream. And lo 1 an old man, white witli ancient 
hair, comes towards us in a baik, shouting? ‘^"Woo to you, 
depraved spirits 1 Hope not ever to see Heaven. I come to 
lead you to the otlier shore ; into the eternal darlcness j into 
fire and into ice. And thou, who art there olive, depart thee 
from these who are dead.” 

But when ho saw that I departed not, he said j By other 
ways, by other ferries j not here shall thou pass over. A 
lighter boat must carry thee.” 

And my guide to him t “ Oharon, vox. not thyself. Tluia it 
is v'illed there, where what is willed can be done ; and ask no 
more.” Then the woolly cheeks were quiet of tlio steersman 
on the livid marsh, who round his eyes had wheels of flame. 
Tint those spirits, who were foreworii and nalsed, changed 
color and chattered with their teeth, soon as they heard the 
bitter words. They blasphemed God and their parents j the 
human kind J the place, the time, and origin of their seed, and 
of tlieir birth, Then all of them together, sorely weeping, 
drew to the accursed shore, which awaits every man that fears 
not God. 

Charon tbe deinon, with oyes of glowing coal, beckoning 
them, collects them all ; smites with his oar whoever lingers. 
As the leaves of autumn fall off one after the other, till tho 
branch sees all its spoils ui)oii the ground, so one by one tl\e 
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evU seed of Adam oaafc themsolvea from that shore at signals, 
aa the bird at its call. Thus they depart on the hrowu -water ; 
and Bi'Q they have landed on the other shore, again a fresh 

crowd collects on. this. ^ 

“My son,” said the courteous Master, “those who dm under 

God's wrath, all assemble here from every country. And they 
are prompt to pass the river, for Divine Justice spurs them so, 
that fear is changed into desire. By this way no good siurit 
ever passes ; and hence, if Charon complains of^^fchoe, thou 
easily now niayeat know the import of his words. 

When he had ended, tlio dusky champaign tromblecl so 
violently that the remembrance of my terror bathos mo still 
with sweat. The tearful ground gave out wind, and flashed 
with a crimson light, which conquered n-H my senses : and I 
fell, like one who is seized vvith sleep. 

A heavy thunder broke the deep sleep in my head ; so that 
I started like one who is awaked by force. And, having risen 
erect, I moved my rested eyes around, njid looked steadfastly 
to know the place in which I was. True is it, tliat 1 found 
myself upon the brink of the dolorous Valley of the Abyss, 
whicli gathers thunder of endless wailings. It was so dark, 
profound, aud cloudy, that, with fixing my look upon the bot- 
tom, I there discerned nothing. 

“Now let us descend into the blind world hero below,” 
began the Poet, all pale : “I will bo first, and thou slrnlt he 
second.” 

And I, ^Yho had remarked his color, said 5 “ How shall I 
come, when thou fearost, who art wont to he my strength in 
doubt?” 

And he to me : “ The anguish of the people wiio are hero 
below, on my face depaints that pity, whioli thou takost for 
fear. Let us go ; for the length of way impels us.” Thus 
he entered, and made me enter, into the first circle that girds 
tlie abyss. Here there was no plaint, that could be lieard, ex- 
cept of sighs, which caused the eternal air to tremble. And 
this arose from the sadness, without torment, of tho crowds, 
that were many and great, both of oliildrcn, and of women and 
men. 

The good Master to me : “ Thon askesfc not what spirits 
are these thou seest? I -wish thee to know, before thou goost 
farther, that they sinned not. Aud tliougli they have merit, 
it suffices not ; for they had not Baptism, which ia the portal 
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of the Faith that thou helievest. And seeing they were before 
Christianity, they worshiped not God aright. And of these 
am I myself. For such defects, and for no other fault, are we 
lost j and only in ao far afflicted, that without hope we live 
in desire.” 

Great sadness took mo at tho heart on hearing this j be- 
cause I knew men of much worth, who in that Limbo were 
suspense. “Tell me, Master; tell me, Sir,” I began, desiring 
to he assured of that Faith which conquers every error ; 
“ did ever any, by his own merit, or hy others’, go out from 
hence, that afterwards was blessed?” 

And ho, understanding my covert speech, replied : “I was 
new in this condition, when I saw a Mighty One come to us, 
crowned with sign of victory. Ho took away from ns the 
shade of our First Parent, of Abel his son, and that of Noah ; 
of Moaea the Legislator, and obedient Abraham the Patriarch ; 
David the King ; Israel with his father and his ohildren, and 
Rachel, for whom he did so much; and many others, and 
made them blessed. And I wish the© to know, that, before 
these, no human souls were saved.” 

Wo ceased not to go, though he was speaking ; but passed 
the wood meanwhile, the wood, I say, of crowded spirits. Our 
way was not yet far within the topmost part, when I saw a 
Are, which conquered a homisphare of the ckrlcness. We were 
still a little distant from it ; yet not so distant, that I did not 
in part discern what honorable people occupied that place. 

“ 0 thou, that honorest every soience and art ; who are 
these, who have such lionor, that it separates them from the 
manner of the rest ? ” 

And he to me : “ The honored name, whioh sounds of 
them, up in that life of thine, gains favor in heaven which 
thus advances them.” 

Meanwhile a voice was heard by me : “ Honor the great 
Poet I His shade returns that was departed.” 

After the voice had paused, and was silent, I saw four great 
shadows come to ua. They had an aspect neither sad nor joy- 
ful. The good blaster began to speak: “Mark him with that 
sword in hand, who comes before the three as their lord. That 
is Homer, the sovereign Poet. The next who comes is Horace 
the satirist. Ovid is the third ; and the last is Lucan. Be- 
cause each agrees with me in the name, whioh tho one voice 
sounded, they do me honor j and therein tliey do well.” 
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Tliug I saw assamblecl the goodly school of that lord of 
liigJiest song, who, lilce an eagle, soars abovo the real:. After 
tliey had taheod a space together, they turned to me witli sigji 
of salutation i and niy Master sjiiiled thereat. And greatly 
more besides they honored mo ; for they made me of their 
number, so that I was a sixth amid such intelligences. 

Thus we went onwards to the light, speaking things which 
it is well to pass in silence, ns it was well to speak tlioro where 
I was. We came to the foot of a Noble Castle, seven times 
circled with lofty Walls, defended round by a fair lUvulot. 
Thiti passed as solkl land. Through seven, gates I entered 
with those sages. We reached a meadow of fresh verdure. 
On it -were people with eyes alow and grave, of great authority 
in their appearance. 

They spoko eoldom, with mild voices. Thus wo rotinal on 
one of the sides : into a place oi)on, luniiuous, uiul high, so Unit 
they could all be seen. There direct, xjpoji the green enamel, 
were shown to me the groat sihrits whom 1 glory within myself 
in having seen. I saw Eleotra with many compajiions { amongst 
whom I knew botli Heotor and iEncas j Ciesar armod, witJi tlio 
falcon eyes. I saw Camilla and Penthesilea. On the other 
hand I saw the Latian king, sitting with Lavinia liis daughter. 
I saw that Brutus who expelled the Tarquiii { I/iioroLia, Julin, 
Martia, and Cornelia. And by liimsolf apart, I saw the Saladin. 

When I raised my eyelids a little higher, I saw tho Master 
of those that know, sitting amid a philosophic family. All 
regard him 5 all do him honor. Here I saw Socrates and Plato, 
who before tho rest stand nearest to him ; Domooritua, who 
ascribes the world to chance j Diogenes, Anaxagoras, and 
Thales j Empedocles, Horaolitus, and Zeno. And I saw the 
good collector of the qualities, Dioacorkles I mean 5 and saw 
Orpheus, Tully, Livy, and Seneca the moralist j Euclid the 
geometer, and Ptolemojus ; Hippoomles, Avicenna, and Galon 5 
Averrhoes, who made the great comment. I may not paint 
them all in full 5 for the long theme so chases mo, that many 
times the word comes short of the rejdity. 

The company of six diminishes to two. By another road 
the sage guide leads me, out of the quiet, into tho trembling 
air / and I come to a part where there is naught that shines. 
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OF CHIUST, WHO» BY HIS PASSION, DELIVERED 
US FROM HELL. 

(Eroin the " Gcala Romanorum.”) 

In the middle of Romo tliero was once an immense chasm, 
whioli no human efforts could fill up. The gods being ques- 
tioned relative to this extraordinary circumstance, made answer 
that, unless a man could be found who would voluntarily com- 
mit himself to the gulf, it would remain unclosed forever. 
Proclamations were sent forth, signifying that he who was 
willing to offer himself a sacrifice for tlie good of bis country 
should appear — but not a man ventured to declare himself. 
At length Maroua Aurelius said, “If ye will permit me to live 
as I please during the space of one whole year, I will cheerfully 
surrender myself, at the end of it, to the yawning chasm.” 
The Romans assented with joy, and Aurelius indulged for that 
year in every wish of his heart. Then, mounting a noble 
steed, he rode furiously into the abyss, which immediately 
olbsed over him. 

Application. 

My beloved, Rome is the world, in the center of which, 
before the nativity of Christ, was the gulf of hell, yawning for 
our immortal souls. Christ plunged into it, and by so doing 
ransomed the human race. 


THE RETURN OF THE GOLDEN AGE.^ 
(The Messianic Eclogue. ) 

Dy VIRGIL, 

(TrftBslaleU Ly Sir Chavlos Bo’wen.) 

[For blograpUical sltetcliea, aee page 1070. ] 

Co^m is the last of the ages, in song Camsan. foretold. 

Now is the world’s grand cycle begun once more from of old. 
Justice tliG Virgin comes, and the Saturji kingdom again; 
Now from the skies is descending anew generation of men. 
Thou to the boy in his birth, — upon whose first opening eyes 
The irou age shall close, and a race that is golden arise, — 

' I''rom " Virgil m Eiigliah Vomo, Eologuos i«kI AoucUl." By iJOViniBaiyn of 
Mr. Murmy. Booka I,-VI » 8vo , prloo 12«. 
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Chaste Lucina be kindly I He reigns -thy Phffibue - to-clay [ 
Thine to be Consul, thine, at a world’s bright ushering in, 

Pollio, when the proeeasion of nobler months shall begin ; 

Under thy rule all lingering traces of Italy’s sin, 

Fading to naught, shall free us from fear’s perpetual sway. 

Life of the goda shall be his, to behold with the gods m ihoir might 
Heroes immortal mingled, appear himself in llioir sight, 

Buie with his Father’s virtues a world at peace from the sword. 

Boy, for thine infant presents the earth unlabored shall bring 
Ivies wild with foxglove around thee wreathing, and iling 
Mixed with the laughing acanthus the lotus leaf on the gwni'cl ; 
Homowai’d at eve untended the goat shall come from tho mead 
Swelling witli milk j flocks fearless of monstrous lions shall food } 
Even thy cradle blossom with tender flowers, and bo gay. 

Every snake shall pevishj the treacherous poison weed 
Die, and Assyrian spioea arise unsown by Idio way. 


When thou art able to read of tho heroes’ glories, tho bright 
Deeds of thy sire, and to know what is inanhootVs valor and might, 
Plains wll be turning golden, and wave with ripening conij 
purple grapes shall blush on tho tangled wildorneBs thorn j 
Honey from hard-grained oaks bo distilling pure as tho dew ; 

Though of our anoieiit folly as yet shall linger a few 
Traces, to bid us veutuve the deep, with walls to surround 
Cities, and, restless ever, to cleave with furrows the ground. 

Then shall another Tiphys, a later Argo to sea 

Sail, witli her heroes chosen j again great battles sliall bo 5 

Once more tho mighty Achilles be sent to a second Troy. 

Soon when strengtheumg years shall have made thee man from a boy, 
Trader himself shall abandon the doopj no trafftoking hull 
Barter her wares; all regions of all things fair shall bo full. 

Glebe shall be free from tho harrow, the vino no pruner foar ; 

Soon will the stalivait plowman release lumoodod tlie stoor. 

Varied hues no longer tho wool shall falsely assume. 

Now to a blushing purple and now to the saffron’s bloom, 

Cropping the meadow, the ram shall change his fleece at his need j 
Crnnsoning grasses color the lambs ihomselvca as they feed. 


« Ages blest, roll onward)” tho Sisters of Destiny oriod 
Each to her spindle, agreeing by Pate’s firm will to abide. 

Come to thy godlike honors; the time well-nigh is begun; 

Offspring loved of immortals, of Jove groat scion and son 1 
Lo, how the universe totters boneath hoavon’s dome and its weiglit, 
Land and the wide waste waters, the depths of the lirinament groat 1 
Lo, all nature rejoices to see this glorious day 1 
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Ah, may tho closing years of my life enduring be found, — 

Breath sufiioient be mine thy deeds of valor to sound}— 

Orpheus neither nor Linus shall ever surpass my lay ; 

One with mother immortal, and one with, sire, at his side, 

To Orpheus CalUopeia, to Linus Apollo allied. 

Pan, were ho here competing, did all Arcadia see, 

Pan, by Arcadia’s voice, should allow him vanquialied of me. 

Baby, begin thy mother to know, and to meet with a smile ; 

Ten long moons she has waited, and borne her burden the while. 
Smile, my babe ; to hia feast no god has admitted the child, 

Goddess none to his kisses, on whom no parent has smiled. 

A SACRED ECLOGUE IN IMITATION OF VIRGIL’S 

« POLLIO.” 

AlEXANim POPE. 

[AtEXANDEn PopB} An English poet; boro May 22, 1088. HIb wliolo 
career was ono of purely poetlo work and tho personal relations it brought 
him into. He published tho “ Essay on Criticism in 1710, the “Rape of tbo 
Look" in 1711, the “Messiah" in 1712, his translation of the Hlad In 1718- 
1720, and of tho Odyssey in 1726. Ills “Essay on Man," whose thoughts wore 
mainly suggested by Bolingbroke, appeared in 178S. Hia * ‘ Satires,' ' modeled 
on Iloraod's manner, but not at all in hia spirit, are among his bC8t>known 
woriifl. Ho (Hod May 80, 1744.] 

Ye Nymphs of Solymal begin the song: 

To heav’nly themes subllmer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains, and tlie sylvan shades, 

TJie droams of Pindus and fch’ AoJiiau maids, 

Delight no more — O thou my voioo inspire 
Wlio touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire 1 
Rapt into future times, the Bard begun: 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son 1 
From, Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

WJiose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills tho skies : 

Th’ ^Ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Ye Heav’ns I from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in soft silence shed the kindly show’r ! 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall ceaso, and ancient fraud shall fad} 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale} 
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Peace o’er tKe World her olivo wand extend, 

And -wliite-robed Innoconca fcom heav’ii dcaoond. 
Swift lly the years, and rise tld expected morn 1 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, bo born ! 

See Nature hastes her oarliost wreaths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 

See lofty Lebarron his head advance, 

See nodding forests on tho mountains dance : 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And CarmoVs flowh-y top periiimos the skies I 
Hark I a glad voice tho lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way 1 a God, a God appears ; 

A God, a Godt tho vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim Ih’ approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from tho bending skies I 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys rise, 

With heads declined, ye cedars homage pay; 

Be smooth ye rocks, yo rapid floods givo way I 
The Savior comes I by ancient bards foretold: 

Hoar him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, bohold I 
He from thick films shall purge tlio visual ray, 

And on the sightloas eyeball pour tho day; 

'Tis ho th’ obstructed paths of sound shall oloav, 

And bid new music charm tld iinfoUlhrg car : 

The dumb shall sing, tho laiue liia crutch forogo, 

And leap exulting hlce the bounding voo. 

No sigh, no murmur* the wido world shall hear, 

Prom ev’ry faoe he wipes off ov’ry tear. 

Iw adanvantino chains ahaU Death bo bound, 

And HclPs grim Tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 

Explores tho lost, the waudh’ing slioop dirscls, 

By day oversees them, and by night protects, 

Tho tender lambs he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms j 
Thus shall inanlcind his guardian care engage, 

The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Not ardent warriors meet with hateful oyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel he covered o’er. 

The brazen trumpets Idndlo rage no inoroj 
But useless laucca into aoythca shall bond. 

And the broad faloliion in a plowshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise*, tho joyful Son 
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Shall finish what his short-lived Sire begun j 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
Tlie swain in ban-en deserts with surprise 
See liliea spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water niurm’ring in Ms car. 

On rifted rooks, the dragoons late abodes, 

Tire green reed trembles, and the Milrush nods. 
■Waste sandy valloys, once perplexed with tlioru, 

The apiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flow’riug palms succeed, 

And odh’ous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs Avifch wolves shall graze tho verdant mead, 
And boya in flow’ry bands llio tiger lead j 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The orestecl basilisk and speolded snake, 

Pleased tho green luster of tiie scales survey, 

And with their forlcy tongues shall innocently play. 
Pise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise) 

Exalt thy towhy head, and lift thy eyes I 
See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn j 
See future sons, and daughters yet nnboiui, 

In crowding ranks on ov’ry side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for tho skies ! 

See barWreus nations at tliy gates attend, 

Wallc ill thy light, and in thy temple bead} 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped witli products of Sabamn springs I 
Eor thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Oi)lur’s mountains glow. 

See hoav’n. its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day 1 
No more the rising Sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evhiing Cynthia fill her silver horiij 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’orflow thy courts : the light himself shall shine 
PevGiUed, and God’s eternal day be thine I 
Tho seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 

Pocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixed hi.s word, hig saving poVr remains | — 

Thy realm forever Ifists, thy owuMbssiah reigns I 
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THE SAVAGERY OF CLASSIC TIMES.' 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

That whicli will most skiko the ordinavy English veador in 
the narrative of Cffisar is the cmolty of the Romans, — ornelfey 
of which Oaisar himself is guilty to a frightful extent, aud of 
which he never expresses horror. And yot among hia contein- 
poraviea he achieved a character for oleraeiioy ^Yhioll he liaa ro^ 
tained to the present day. In describing tlio oharactor of Crosar, 
without reference to that of his oonteinporancs, it is impossiblo 
not to declare him to liavo been terribly oniel. From blood- 
thirstiness he slaughtered iionej but neither from londornoea 
did he spare any. All was done from policy ; and when policy 
seemed to him to demand blood, ho could, witlioufc a scruple, — as 
far as we can judge, without a pang, — order the doetrnotion of 
human beings, having no regard to number, sex, age, iimocenoo, 
or helplessness. Our only excuse for him is that ho was a 
Roman, and that Romans were iiidilloront to blood. Siiioiclo 
was with them the common mode of avoiding otherwise inovi- 
tahle misfortune, and it was natural that men who mado light 
of their own lives should also make light of the lives of others. 

Of all those with whose names the reader will become 
acquainted in the following pages, hardly one or two died in 
their beds. Otesar and Pompey, the two gi'Oat ouos, -wero 
xDurdered. Duttmorix, the Aduan, was lulled by Otosar’s 
ovdera. Vevcingetorix, the gallantest of the Gauls, waa kept 
alive for years that his death might grace Cossar’a Triumph. 
Arioviatus, the German, escaped from Crosar, but wo hear soon 
after of hia death, and that the Germans reaoiitod it. Ho 
doubtless was killed fay a Roman weapon. What bcoamo of 
the hunted Ambiorix wo do not know, but his brother Icing 
Cativolcus poisoned liimself rvitli the juice of a yew tree. Oras- 
BUS, the partner of Crasar and Pompoy in the first triumvirate, 
was killed by the Parthiaus. Young Griisaus, the son, Ctoaiir’s 
ofacer in Gaul, had himself killed by his own men tlmt ho might 
not fall into the hands of the Parthians, and his head was 
cut off and sent to his father, Labienus fell at Munda, in the 
last civil war with Spain. Quintus Cicero, Cresar’s lieutenant, 
and hia greater brother, the orator, and his son, perished in the 
proscriptions of the second triumvirate. Titurius and CoUa 
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were slaughtered with all their army by Ambiorix. Afranius 
was killed by Csesar’s soldiers after the last battle in Africa. 
Petreiua was hacked to pieces in amicable contest by King 
Juba. Varro indeed lived to bo an old man, and to write many 
books. Domitius, who defended Marseilles for Pompey, was 
killed ill the flight after Pharsalia. Trebonius, who attacked 
Marseilles by land, was killed by a son-in-law of Cicero at 
Smyrna. Of Deoimus Brutus, who attacked Marseilles by sea, 
one Camillus out off the head and sent it as a present to 
Antony. Curio, who attempted to master the province of 
Africa on behalf of Casar, rushed amidst his enemies’ swords 
and was slaughtered. King Juba, who conquered him, failing 
to kill himself, had himself killed by a slave. Atfcius Varus, 
who had held the province for Pompey, fell afterwards at 
Munda. Marc Antony, Cmsar’s groat lieutenant in the Phar- 
salian wars, stabbed himself. Cassius Longinus, another lieu- 
tenant under Omsar, was drowned. Soipio, Pompey’s partner 
in greatness at Pharsalia, destroyed himself in Africa. Bibu- 
lus, his chief admiral, pined to death. Young Ptolemy, to 
whom Pompey fled, was drowned in the Nile. The fate of his 
sister Cleopatra is known to all the world. Pharnaoes, Ctesar’s 
enemy in Asia, fell in battle. Cato destroyed himself at Utica, 
Pompey’s eldest son, Cnjoua, was caught wounded in Spain and 
slaughtered. Sextus the younger was killed some years after- 
ward by one of Antony’s soldiers. Brutus and Cassius, tho 
two great conspirators, both committed suicide. But of these 
two wo hear little or nothing in the “ Commentaries ” j nor of 
Augustus Cfflsar, who did contrive to live in spite of all the 
bloodshed through which lio had waded to the throne. Among 
the whole number tliere are not above three, if so many, wlio 
died fairly fighting in battle. 

The above is a list of the names of men of marie, — of war- 
riors chiefly, of men who, with their eyes open, knowing what 
was before them, went out to encounter danger for certain pur- 
poses. The bloody catalogue is so complete, so nearly com- 
prises all whose names are mentioned, that it strikes the reader 
with almost a comic horror. But when we come to the 
slaughter of whole towns, the devastation of a country effected 
purposely that men and women might starve, to the abandon- 
ment of the old, the young, and the tender, that tliey might 
perish on the hillsides, to the mutilation of crowds of men, to 
the burning of cities told us in a pwsing word, to the drown- 
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inff of luauy thousands, --Jnentioned as we elioulcl inoufcion the 
cleatruotlou of a brood of rats,— tho comedy is all over, and the 
hoart becomes aiok, Tlien it is that wo romemhor that the com- 
ing of Christ has changed all things, that men now — 
though terrible tilings have been douo since Chrisfc came to us 
are not as men ware in fclie days of Casaar. 


TIBEHIUa AND THE SENATE, 

By TAOITUS. 

(From the “Annals.**) 

rCAius CoRiiiiuufl Tacitos, the gicalcat of Roman lilatpOilans, was born 
about s.D. B4. Ho waa a lawyer by ptofosalon, and stood Ulgl) In publlo Ufp, 
becoming consul under Norva, a.». 07 ; and hi Trajan's time was the ioromosc 
man of letters In the empiro. Ho wrelo a hlstoiy of Rome from tlio death of 
Neiotothatof Domliian, pavtof wWoh la lost 5 tho“Amml 6 ,” from the fioooa- 
Blon of Tiberius to the death of Nero,* the life of his fiuhci'-lii-law Agilcola; 
“The Winners of the Germaus,'* and a “Dialogue on Oratory.”] 

Anotra: this time, Libo Druaua, of the Sovibonimi family, was 
charged with attempts against the state j and, hocauso tlien 
first were devised tho.se arts which for so many years preyed 
upon the commonweal, I will lay oiiou with the more oxaotnoss, 
the beginning, progress, and issue of this affair. Eirmius 
Oatns, the senator, availing himself of an iiHimato friendship 
with Libo, induced that youth, unwary an ho was, and open 
to impositions, to try the predictions of the Chalthoaua, the 
mysteries of magicians, and even tlio iiitorprotors of dreams ; 
perpetually suggesting to him that “ Pompoy was his groivt- 
graiidiather, Sorihonia, once the wife of Anguatud, hia aunt, 
the Cgesai’s his kinsmen, .and his house crowded ^Yith imagoa ; ’’ 
tempting him to luxury and debt ; sharing in his oxcosses and 
hia obligations, in order to insure his conviotion by multiplying 
the evidences of his guilt. 

When he found he had witnosses enough, and some slaves, 
who were also privy to Liho’s conduct, he sought aocesa to the 
emperor, having first hy Flaoous Vesoularius, a Roman knight, 
more intimate with Tiberius, represented to liim tho person ho 
aooused and the charge. Tiborius slighted not hia information, 
hut denied him access, ‘*Eor that coiumunioations,” he said, 
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“might be still interchanged through, the medium of Flacous.” 
In the mean time he pr^erred Libo to the pretorsliip, enter- 
lainecl him at his table, showed no signs of aversion in hia 
countenance, no resentment in his words (so deeply had he 
smothered hia vengeance), and when he might have restrained 
all the speeches and practices of Libo, he preferred to know 
them j till one Jimius, who was solicited to raise ghosts, gave 
information to Pulcinius Trio, who was distinguishod for liis 
talents as an accuser above others of that fraternity, and had 
an appetite for infamous notoriety. Instantly Trio seized upon 
the accused, went before the consuls, and demanded that tlie 
senate should take cognizance of the charge ; and the fathers 
were summoned, with special intimation that “ they were to 
deliberate on an affair of magnitude and the most serious im- 
Ijortaiice.” 

Libo meanwhile putting on mourning, weiit from Jiouse to 
house, accompanied by ladies of the liighest rank, supplicated 
his kindred, and solicited their voices to avert tlie dangers 
which threatened him. But every one of them declined his 
suit, each upon a different pretense, but, in reality, all from the 
same fear. The day tho senate sat, worn out with fear and 
disease, or, as some relate, feigning it, he was borne in a litter 
to the doors of the coiu't, and, leaning upon Ins brother, with 
suppliant hands and words lie addressed himself to Tiberius, 
who received liim with unmoved countenance. The emperor 
next recited the articles against him, and named the accusers, 
so restraining himself as to aiipear neither to extenuate nor 
aggravate the force of the olmrgea. 

To Trio and Catiis, two other accusers, Fonteius Agrippa 
and Cains Vibius joined themselves, and strove wlio should 
have tho right to implead the accused j at last, when no one 
would yield to the other, and Libo was come unprovided with 
a pleader, Vibius undertook to state the several heads of tho 
charge, and produced articles so extravagant tliat they repre- 
sented Libo as having consulted tho fortune tellers, “ Whether 
he should ever have wealtli enougli to cover the Appian road 
with money as far as Bruudusiuin.” There were others of the 
same kind, foolish, chimerical, or (to apply a milder term to 
lliem) pitiful] but in one document tho accuser urged that to 
the names of the Ca3sars or senators were appended characters 
of deadly or mysterious import, written in the hand of Libo. 
Libo denied it, and hence it was resolved to examine by torture 
10 
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his conscious slaves j hut seeing ib was in'oliibited hy nn ancient 
decree of the senate, to put Bcrvants to the question in a trial 
touching the life of their master, tlio crafty Tiberius invontocl 
a new law to elude the old, and ordered thoso slaves to be 
severally sold to the public steward, that by this expedient 
evidence against Libo might bo obtained from his servants, 
without violating the decree. Upon this, Libo prayed nn ad- 
journment till tho next day, and roturming to his own honso, 
transmitted, by Ms kinsman, Publius Quiriniiis, his prayers to 
the emperor, his last resort; but ho replied, that “ho must 
make his request to the senate.” 

His house was in tho mean time oiicoinpiissed with a band oi 
floldiera. They made a rout oven in the vestibule on purpose 
to be seen and heard j when Libo, Unis tortured at tho very 
banquet which he had proparod as the last gratiheation of Ins 
life, oallecl for a minister of death, grasped tho linnds of his 
slaves and put a sword into them ; but they in thoir confusion 
and efforts to shun tho tnslc, overturned tlio lamp sot on tho 
table ; and in this darkness, now to liim the 8haclo.s of death, 
he gave himself two stabs in the bowels ; as ho groaned and 
fell, his freedmeti sprang in, and tlio soldiors, seeing that ho was 
slain, retired, Tho oharge against him, howovov, was gone 
through with in the senate, with llio same formality ; and 
Tiberius vowed “ that he would have intorooded lor his life, 
thougli convicted, if he had not thus hastily cliod by liis own 
hands.” 

His estate was divided among his aoousers 5 and thoso of 
them who bore the rank of senators were, witliout tho ooromony 
of an election, preferred to prolorships. Then Cotta MessalinuB 
moved, “That the image of Libo might not aoooinpany tho 
funerals oi his posterity;” Cneius Lontulus, “That nono of 
tho Scribonii should assume the surname of Prusus,” On the 
motion of Pomponius Flacous, days of thanksgiving woro ap- 
pointed : “ That gifts should be presented to Jiipitor, to Mars, 
and to the goddess Concord ; and that tlio thirteentli of Soii- 
teniber, the day on wliioh Libo .slew himself, alioiild ba an oatab- 
lished festival,” were the votes of L. Publius and Asinius Gallus, 
of Papiua Mutilus, and of Lucius Apronius. I have related the 
suggestions and sycophanoy of these men, to show that this is 
an inveterate evil in the state. Decrees of the senate were like- 
wise made for expelling astrologers and magicians out of Italy; 
and one of them, Lucius Pituanius, was precipitated from tlio 
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Tai’peiaii rock ; on PubHua Mai'ciua> the consuls, at tke sound 
of tvumpot, inflicted punisbment without tlie Esquiline gate, 
according to the aiioienfform. 

Next time tlie eentate sat» muck was said against the luxury 
of tlie city by Quintus Haterius, a man of Gonsular rank, and 
by Octavius Fronto, formerly pretor; and a law was passed, 
“ Against using vessels of solid gold in serving up repasts, and 
against inen disgracing tlieinselves with silken garments.” 
Fronto went beyond this proposition, and sulnnitted That the 
quantities of silver plate, the expense of furniture, and tho 
number of domestics might bo limited.” For it was yet com- 
mon for senators, instead of speaking to the question, to offer 
whatever they judged conducive to the interest of the common- 
weal. Against him it was argued by Asinius Gallua, “ That 
with the growth of tlio emj)ire private riches liad also inoreased, 
and that it was no new thing, but agreeable to tho most priini- 
tivo usage j that the measure of private wealth in tho time of 
tho Fabrioii was different from that in the time of tho Scipios, 
but both proportioned to tho condition of the state. If the 
state was poor, the establishments of citiaeus were on a sraall 
scale j but when tlie state rose to auoli a height of magnificence, 
individuals advanced in eploudor ; that neither in domestics, 
plate, or necessary expense, was there any standard of excess 
or frugality, but from tho means of tho owner. A distinction 
was made between tlio fortunes of senators and of knights, not 
for any natural difference between them, but that they who 
excelled in place, rank, and honors might excel, too, in other 
things, suoli as conduced to the health of the bocty, or to tlio 
relaxation of the mind ; unless it were expected that the moat 
illustrious citizens slioald sustain more than, their share of cares, 
and expose themselves to greater dangers than others, but con- 
tinue destitute of every solace of fatigue and danger.” His 
veiling a confession of vices under spurious appellations, and 
tho kindred spirit of his hearers, gained for Gallus a ready 
assent. Tiberius closed the discussion with the remark, ‘‘That 
that was not the tiine for correcting these matters j but if there 
were any corruption of manners, tliere would not be wautijig 
one to advise a reformation.” 

During these transactions, Lucius Piso, after inveighing 
against "the intrigues of the forum, the corruption of tho 
tribunals, and the brutal proceedings of informers, who filled 
the city with alarm by throats of impeachment,” declared " ha 
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would retire and abandon Homo, and live in some socluded and 
remote pari of the country.** With these words lie loft tho 
senate. Tiberius was stung by tlieso reinarlcs ; and, though ho 
had soothed liim with gojitlo words, ho also urged Piso’s rela- 
tions, by their authority or ontroaties, to provout his departure. 
The same Piso gave, soon after, no leas reiniirknblo a proof of 
earnest indepeiidenco, by prosecuting nsuit against Urgulauui 
— a lady whom the parti^ friendalup of ihvia had sot above 
the laws, Urgulania was convoyed for shelter to tlio palaco, 
and in defiance of Piso disobeyed tlio summons ; but Piso per- 
sisted, although Augusta coniplained that slio was herself in- 
sulted and degraded by this proceeding. Tiberius, Avho thought 
he might humor hia niothor thus far, without violating tho hiws 
of civil etiuality, promised to attend the trial, and assist TJrgu- 
lania 5 and thus left the palace, ordering his guards to follow 
at a distance. As the people flocked about liiin, lio appeared 
perfectly composed, walking loisuroly along, and prolonging 
the time by conversations on incidental topics 5 till, at louglh, 
Piso’s friends failing in their ofCorts to restrain him, tho emin’ess 
ordered tho payment of the money claimed by liini. This was 
the issue of the affair 5 hy which Piso lost no ronown, tvnd the 
credit of Tiberius was incronBod. Tho power, liowovov, of 
Urgulania was so much loo great for a slate of civil equality, 
that she disdained to appear a wituoss in a certain cause which 
depended before tho senate, and a protor was sent to oxamino 
her at her own house j whereas it had been always usual oven 
for the vestal virgins to attend tho forum and courts of justice, 
as oft ag their evidence was roquirocl. 

The postponement of public affaira whioh Impponed this 
year, I shouhl not mention, but Hmt tho different opinions of 
Cneius Piso and Asinius Gallua aboxit it are worth knowing. 
Piso declared his opinion, that although Tiboriiis had said 
“ that he should be absent,” ‘‘ for that very reason, the prosecu- 
tion of public business was tho ratlxor to bo conlinuod j and 
that for the senate and equestrian order to bo able to disoliargo 
their functions in the absonoo of the prince, would redound to 
the honor of tho commonwealth.’* As Piso had aiitioipatod 
him in this display of liberal princiides, Gallus said, “ That 
nothing truly great, nor suiting the dignity of tho Koman 
peojple, could be transacted except under the immodiato eye of 
the emperor; and therefore the mass of business whioli came 
to Rome from all parts of Italy, and the influx of affairs from 
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ilie provincesj should he reserved for his presence.” Tiberius 
lieard and was silent, -while the debate was managed on both 
sides with great vehemence j but the postponement was carried. 

A debate, too, arose between Gallus and the eniperoi 5 for 
Gallus moved, “That tlie magistrates should be henceforth 
elected but onoe every five years > that the lieutenant generals 
of legions, who served in that capacity before they had been 
pretors, should be pretors elect j and that the prince should 
nominate twelve candidates every year.*’ It was not doubted 
but this motion had a deeper aim ; and tliat by it the secret 
resources of imperial power were invaded. But Tiberius, as 
if Ins power would be augmented by it, argued, “ Tliat it 
would be inconsistent with hia moderation to choose and to 
postpone so many ; that disgusts could scarcely be avoided 
even in yearly elections, where tho hope of success on a speedily- 
occurring occasion formed a solace for disappointment i how 
great must be the resentment of those whose pretensions were 
put off for five years \ and whence could it be foreseen that, in 
80 long a tract of time, the same men would continue to have the 
same sentiments, the samo conneotious and fortune ? Even an 
annual designation to power made men imperious ; how uuich 
more so if they bore the honor for five yeai‘3 I The influence of 
magistrates would at once be multiplied fivefold ; the lau's 
which ]iad prescribed a proper space for exercising the diligence 
of candidates, and for solioiting as well ns enjoying honors, 
would be subverted.” 

By this speech, in appearance popular, ho prevented en- 
croachments on the imperial power. He likewi.so sustained by 
gratuities the dignity of certain senators j lienco it was the 
more -wondered, that he received somewhat superoiliously the 
petition of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of high family and 
unquestionable poverty. He was tho grandson of Hortensius 
the orator, and had been induced by tlie deified Augustus, who 
presented him with a thousand groat seatorcea, to marry and 
have children, to prevent tlie extinction of a family of the 
highest renown. The senate were sitting in the palace, and 
Hortalus, having set his four children before the door, fixed his 
eyes, now upon the statue of Hortensius, placed amongst the 
orators, then upon that of Augustus j and, instead of apealdng 
to the question, began on this wise : “ Conscript fathers, I 
have not incurred the expense of bringing up these ohildveii, 
whose number and tender years you poi'ceive, by my own choice, 
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but in compliaiioo \vitli tlie atlyice of tlie pvmco. Ai tUe same 
time, the ftchievementa of my anoostors domaiitled that tlioir 
line should be perpotimtod. As for mysolf, since by tlio rovo- 
lutioii of tliQ times I oould not I'aiao woalth, nov engage popular 
favor, nor cultivate the hereditary fortune of our liouae,— the 
fortune of eloquence, — •! dcoined it suflioiciit if, in my slonder 
oircumstancea, I lived no disgrace to mysolf, no Imrclen to 
others. Commanded by the emperor, I ioolc a wife : behold 
the offspring of so many consuls — behold the dcscondanls of 
so many dictators 1 Nox is this xocitnl inaLlo invidiously, 
but to excite commiseration. If yon, Ciosav, contimio to 
flourish, they shall attain to such honors as you may bestow j 
mean-while, protect from want the groat-grandsons of IIortonsiuH, 
the foster children of Augustus.” 

The incUnatiou of the aonato was favorable j an iuoitomont 
this to Tiberius the more eagerly to tliwart IlorUilus. These 
Were in effect hia words — “If all that are poor come hithor and 
oak for provision for thoir cliildron, while it will bo iinpoyaiblo 
to satisfy tho cravings of individuals, the public funds must 
fail. Our anoostora did not poiunit an oocnsional dopartnre 
from tho question, and the proposal of aoinetliing move impor- 
tant to the state, instead of apenking to tlie 8ub;jeot, that we 
might here transact domostio niattors, and augment our pri- 
vate lesouvoes j thus bringing odium both on tho Honalo and 
the prince, wlietlier they grant or deny the bounties petitioned. 
Ill truth it is nob a poUiion,but an unrcasonablo and monstrous 
impoxtiuiity, thus -while you are assomhled upon other affairs, 
to rise up and seek to move tho sonato from thoir propriety hy 
the number and infancy of liis obildron, to translor tho violent 
attack to me, and as it were break o])on tho tronsuiy, ivhicli, if 
WQ shall exhaust by largess, we must replenish by crime. The 
deified Augustus gave you money, Hortalus, but without solici- 
tation, and on no condition that it should alwaj^s be gi-von ; 
otlierwiso diligence -will languiab, slotli will inevail, if men have 
nothing to hope or fear for themselves j and all will look 
securely for the assistance of others, useless to themsolvog, and 
a burden to ns.” These and similar refloctions of Tiberius, 
though they -were heard -witli approbation hy thoso whoso 
practice it is to extol whatever prooeeda from prinoos, worthy 
or unworthy, were receWed by tho majority in ailonco, or with 
low niurmiirs. Tiberiug perceived itj and liaving pansod a 
little, said — “His answer was directed particularly to Hor- 
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talus; but i£ the sGuate thought fife, he would give his sons 
two hundred great sesterces each.” The others returned 
thanks ; but Hortalua said nothing, either from perturbation, or 
that amidst tbe embarrassments of adversity he remembered 
the dignity of his noble ancestry : nor did Tiberius ever after 
show pity, though the house of Hortensiiis was fallen into 
shameful distress. 

The same year, the boldness of a single slave had, but for 
early prevention, torn the state with discord and intestine war. 
A slave of Posthuraus Agrippa, named Clemens, with a spirit 
that soared high abovo his condition, having learnt tlie death 
of Augustus, conoeived a design of sailing to Phanasia, and 
seizing Agrippa, by art or force, to carry him to the armies in 
Germany; but the slowness of the laden vessel defeated his 
bold purpose, for Agrippa was already murdered. Hence he 
formed a purpose still more daring and perilous ; he stole the 
funeral aalies, aud sailing to Cosa, a promontory of Etruria, hid 
himself in secluded places till his hair and beard were grown 
long : for in age and person he was not unlike his master. 
Then a report, originated by chosen emissaries and the asso> 
oiatea of his plot, ^Hhat Agrippa lived,” began to spread; at 
first by secret oommunioationa, as usual in matters of a dan- 
gerous nature ; but becoming soon a prevailing rumor, it filled 
the greedy ears of all the most credulous, or was encouraged 
by persons of a trirbulent disposition, and therefore desirous of 
political convulsions. He himself, when ho entered the neigh- 
boring towns, did it at shut of day ; never to be seen publicly, 
nor long in the same place; but as truth is strengthened by 
observation and time, pretenses by haste and uncertainty, h© 
either departed as soon as his arrival began to be rumored, or 
arrived before it. 

It flew through Italy in the mean time, — “That by the 
bounty of the gods, Agrippa was preserved.” It was already 
believed at Rome. On liis arrival at Oatia he was greeted by 
an immense concourse, and in the city by clandestine meetings. 
Tiberius wae bewildered with perplexing doubts, whether he 
should repress his slave by the power of the sword, or suffer 
the unfounded persuasion of the public to vanish by the unaided 
operation of time ; now he thought that notliing was to be 
slighted j now, that not everything was to be dreaded ; waver- 
ing between shame and fear : at last he committed the affair to 
Sallustius Oi’ispus. Crispus oliose two of his clients (some say 
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Wo soldiers) and direolcd them to go dirootly to liim, lo ieigu 
coiivioUon ‘of liis identity, to present him with money, to 
promise to ho failMnl to him and hazard everything for Ihm. 
They exeonted these orders, and afterwards discovering that at 
night he was wil-liont guards, they took a hand of men chosen 
for the purpose, and carried liim to tho palace, gagged and 
hound. To Tiberhis, when he aalcod him — “How he was 
hecouKj Agrippa? ” ho ia said lo luivo answered — “ .fust as you 
hecaiuG (Jp2aar,” Ho could not bo induced to discover his 
acGQinpUcea 5 neither dared Tiborius voutnro to exocuto him 
Xiuhlicly, hut ordered him to ho dispatched in a seorot part of 
the palace, and his body to be carried away privately ; and, 
though many o£ tlm priiico’a household, many kniglits and 
senators, were said to have supported him with luonoy, and 
assitted him with their counsels, no inquiry followed, 
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TRAH8LA.ttta UY JOHN DUYDlfiN. 

[Dcomoa Justus Juvrkams, tho most po\ror£ul firvllilcnl poot tho world, 
xvns born nbout a.d. 40, niu\ Oiefl at nbovo olgbiy. Ho was a rbotorlolan and 
lawyer, and poured oat In Iiis later -yoars, whoii ho ooiilil (In bo in Knfoty aftov 
UomUian'a death in a.d, 00, tho fury which tho slmmoloss booIoI coniiptloii and 
polUkal profligacy and barbarity o{ hla tlmo oxoltcd in him.) 

Look round tho habitable world, how few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, piirsiio, 

How void of reason aro our hopes and foai’s 1 
■VVhat in tho conduct of our life appears 
80 well dosignod, so luckily begun, 
but, when we have our wish, wo wish uiulouo ? 

^Vhole houses, of their whole dosiros poasesb; 

Are often ruined, at tlroiv own request. 

In wars, and peace, things hurtful we require, 

Whoii jnade obnoxious to our own doairo. 

With laurels some have fatally beeji crowned 5 
Some, Avho Hie depths of oloquouco have found, 

In tliab iinnavigahle stream wore drowned. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigor bocaafc, 

In that presuming contidonco was lost j 
But more have been by avarice oppreat, 

And heaps of money otowdod in Uuj cheat j 
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Unwieldy sums of wealth, whicli liigkei' mount 
Tiiaii files of marslialed figures oan account. 

To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale. 

Would loolc lilto little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of tlie Hritisli whale. 

Por this, in Nero’s arbitrary time, 

When -virtuG ^vas a gnilt, and wealth a crime, 

A troop o£ cntthToat guards were sent to seize 
The rich men’s goods, and gut tlieir palace.s : 

The mob, commissioned by the government, 

Are seldom to an empty garret sent. 

The fearful passenger, wlio travels late, 

Charged with the carriage of a paltry plate, 

Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a tush, 

And sees a lodcoat rise from every bush: 

The beggar sings, ev’n whew he sees the place 
Reset with thieves, and never mends his pace 
Of all the vows, the first and chief req^uest 
Of each is to be riolier tlian the rest: 

And yet no doubts tlie poor man’s draught control, 
He dreads no poison in his liomely bowl j 
Then fear the deadly drug, wlien gems divine 
Enchase the oup and sparkle in the wine. 

Will you not now the pair of sages praise, 

Who the same end pursued, by seveml ways? 

One pitied, one contemned, the woeful times; 

One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes: 
Laughter is easy ; but the wonder lies, 

What store of brine supplied tbo weeper’s eyes. 
Democritus could feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them aehe : 
Though in his country town no lictora were, 

Nor rods, nor ax, iior tribuuo, did appear, 

Nor all tile foppish gravily of show. 

Which Gunning magistrates on crowds bestow. 

What had he done, had he beheld, on higli. 

Our pretor seated in mock majesty; 

Hia chariot rolling o’er the dusty place, 

While, witli dumb pride, and a set formal face, 

He moves, in the dull ceremonial trade, 

With Jove’s embroidered coat upon his back ; 

A suit of hangings had not more opprest 
His shoiildoi's than that long, laborious vest; 

A heavy gewgaw (called a crown) that spread 
About his temples drowned his narrow head, 
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And would have crushed it with the massy froighl,, 
But that a sweating slave sustained the weight : 

A slave in the same chariot fiQGii to riclo, 

To mortify llio mighty madman’s prido. 

And now th’ impeMal eagle, raised on high, 

"With golden beak (the mark of majeaty), 

Triimpets before, and ou the loft and right, 

A cavalcade of nobles, all in whito; 

In their own natui‘68 false and flattering Iribos, 

But made liia friends by places and by bribes. 

In his own age, Dewiocritns could dud 
Su-ffloient oauso to laugh at lunnanltind : 

Learn from so groat a wit; a land of bogs 
With ditches fenced, a lieaven inado fat with fogs, 
May form a spirit ftt to away tho slato, 

And maite the neighboring inonatohs four thoir fato. 

He laughs at all the vulgar caves mul fears, 

At their vam triumpJia and thoir vninor tear-s } 

An, cq.ual temper in liis mind ho found, 

When Fortune flattorod him and when she frowned. 
’Tia plain, fiom hence, that wlial our vo^vs request 
Aie hurtful things, or useless at Uio best. 

Some ask for envied power; which public bate 
Pursues, and huyries headlong to thoir fato : 

Down go the titles ; and tho statue crowned 
la by baso hands in the next river drowned. 

The guiltless horses, and the chariot ^vhool, 

The same effects of vulgar fury fool : 

The smith prepares his Immmor for tlio stroke, 
While tho lunged bcllowa hissing fire provoke; 
Sejanus, almo.st first of Bomaii names, 

The great Sojanus crnoklos in the flainoa : 

Poimed in tho forgo, the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils ; atid of head and liinba arc mado, 

Pans, cans, and jordaiis, a wh ole kitohon trade. 

Adorn your doors willi laurels j and a bull, 
Milk.white, and largo, lend to the Capitol j 
Sejaims with a rope ig dragged along, 

The sport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 

Good Lord, they cry, what Btluop^ lipg ho has, 

How foul a snout, and what a hanging face 1 
By heaven, I never could endure Iris sight ; 

But say, how came hia monatrous crimes to light ? 
What is the charge, and who tho avidonce 
(The savior of the nation and the prince) ? 
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Nothing of this 5 but our old Osesar sent 
A noisy letter to his parliament: 

Nay, sirs, if Osesar writ, I ask no more, 

He’s ginlty ; and tho question’s out of door. 

How goes the mob ? (for that’s a mighty thing,) 

When the king’s triuup, Uie mob are for the king : 

They folloAV fortune, and tho common ory 
Is still against the rogue condemned to die. 

But tlie same very mob, that rascal crowd, 

Had cried Sejanus, witli a about aa loud; 

Had his designs (by fortune’s favor blest) 

Succeeded, and tlie prince’s age opprest. 

But long, long since, tho times have ohanged their face, 
The people grown degenerate and base: 

Not suffered now the freedom of their choice, 

To make their magistrates, and sell their voice. 

Our wise forefathers, great by sea and land, 

Had once the power and absolute command j 
All oflices of trust, themselves disposed; 

Raised whom they pleased, and whom they pleased 
deposed, 

But we, who give our native rights away, 

And our enslaved posterity betray, 

Are now reduced to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to see a puppet show. 

There was a damned design, cries one, no doubt; 
Por warrants are already issued out: 

I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays least in sight. 

I fear the rage of onr offended prince, 

“Who thinks the senate slack in his dofense ! 

Gome, let us haste, om* loyal zeal to show, 

And spurn the wretched corpse of Caesar's foe ; 

But let our slaves be present there, lest they 
Accuse their masters, and for gain betray. 

Such were the whispers of those ^oalona times, 

About Sejanus’ punishment and 

Now tell me truly, wouldst thou change thy fate 
To be, like him, first minister of state? 

To have thy levees crowded with resort, 

Of a depending, gaping, servile court: 

Dispose all honors of the sword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown : 

To hold ihy prince in pupilage, and sway 
That monarohj -whom the mastered world obey ? 
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■WliLlo lie, inl6ul on Boorol lusl aloiio, 

Lives lo iimself, abandoning tho tliYono ; 

Cooped in a navi’ow isle, observing dreivius 
Witb. flattering wizards and eveotiug aohoinGS 1 
I well believo, tUoii woiildsl be grout as Jio; 

For every man’s a fool to tliat degreo ; 

All ivisli tliQ dii'fl prerogative lo kill j 

Ev’n tliey would have tho power, who want tho will : 

But wouldst thon Imvo thy wishes imdoralood, 

To iaice tlie bad together witli Iho good? 

Wouldst thou not rather cboosG a ainall renown, 

To bo the mayor of some i^ooi* pultcy town, 

Bigly to look, and barbaroiialy to speak j 
To pound false weights, and scanty jnoa.suvcs break ? 
Then, gi’cant we that Sejaniis wont astray 
In every wish, and Icnow not how lo pray ; 

For he who grasped tdio world's oxhausted store 
Yot never had enough, bub wished for Jiiorc, 

Raised a top-heavy tower, of monstrous height, 

Which, moldoring, crushed him underueath tho weight. 

AVhat did the mighty I*oiapoy’s fall begot ? 

It ruined him, wlio, greater than tlio groat, 

The stubborn pride of Roman nobles broke, 

And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke : 

What else but lus immoderate lust of power, 

Prayers made and granted in a luckless hour ? 

For few usurpers to tho shades doacoml 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. 

The boy, who soatco has paid his oniranco down 
To his proud pedant, oi* declinod a noun, 

(So small an elf, that when tho days aro foul, 

Ho and his satohol must be borne to school,) 

Yet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing 1 g.ss, 

To prove a Tully, or Bemosthones : 

But both those orators, so much renowned, 

In their own deptlis of oloquoucc wore drowned j 
Tho hand and head were nevor lost, of those 
WJio dealt in doggerel or who punned in ^ji-oso. 

“Fortimo forotunod the dying notes of Romo, 

Till I, thy consul sole, consoled thy doom:” 

His fate had creiot below Uie lifted swords, 

Had alibis malice been lo murder words. 

I rather would be Mmvins, thmsh for rhymes 
Like his the scorn and scandal of the times, 

Thau that Philippic fatally divino, 
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Which, is insoribecT the second, should be mine. 
Nor he, the •\voiidor of tlie G-ieoian throng, 

Who drove them with tlie torretnt of his tongue, 
Who shook the theaters, and swayed the sfcate 
Of Athens, found a more propitious fate. 

Wliom, born beneath a boding horoscope, 

His sire, the bleav-eyed Vulcan of a shop, 

From. Mars’s forge, sent to Minerva’s schools, 

To learn th’ unlucky art of wlieedling fools. 

With itch of honor, and opinion, vain, 

All things beyond their native wortli we strain ; 
The spoils of wai’, brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty coat of armor hung above 
The conqueror’s chariot, and in. triumph born, 

A streamer from a boarded galley torn, 

A ohapfall’n beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm, an arcli of victory, 

On whose high convex sits a captive foe, 

And sighing casts a mournful look below ; 

Of every nation, each illusti'bus name, 

Such toys as these have cheated into fame : 
Exchanging solid quiet, to obtain 
The windy satisfaction of the braiu. 

So much the thirst of honor fires the blood 5 
So many would be great, so few be good. 

For who ;vould Virtue for herself regard, 

Oi' wed, without the portion of reward? 

Yet this mad chase of fame, by few ijursucd, 
Has drawn destraotion on tlie multitude : 

Tliis avarice of praise in times to come, 

Those Jong iusoriptions, crowded on tJio tomb, 
Sliould some wild fig tree take her native bent, 
And heave below tlie gaudy momunont, 

Would crack the marble titles, and disperse 
The oharactei's of all the lying verse. 

For sepulchers themselves must crumbling fall 
III time’s abyss, the common grave of all. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay. 

And tell how many pounds his ashes weigh ; 
Whom Afrio was not able to contain, 

Whose length runs level wth tli’ Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus, to convey 
His sun-beat waters by so long a way ; 

Which Ethiopia’s double clime divides, 

And elepliants in other inountaius hides. 
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Spaiii iii'si ho won, Uio Pypoiuoans past, 

And sleepy Alps, ll>e moxincls that Hatui'o ciiatj 
And witli oorrodhig juicoa, lifl 
A passage felirougli Idie living rocka ho rent. 

Then, lilco a iorront, lolliug from on liigh, 
lie pours Ilia headlong rago on. Italy ; 

In tlu'eo viotorioiia battles ovornin, 

Yob still nneasyj cries, Tliero's nothing done, 

Till level xvith Idie groxmd thoir gates aro laid, 

And Punio flags on Homan towers displayed. 

Ask what a face bolongecl to his high fano : 

Hia pictui'o acarcoly would tloaorvo a frame j 
A aigupoafc dauber wonld disdain io paint 
Tlio one-eyed licro on his elephant. 

Now what’s hia end, 0 charming OJory 1 say 
"lA’liati rare fifth act to ovowu his hujhng ])lay ? 

In one deciding battle overcowo, 

He flies, ia baiueliod from hia native homo ; 

Bega rofugo in a foreign court, nncl there 
Attends, his moan poUliou to prefer; 

Bepidsed hy eiudy grooms, who wait bcloj'o 
The sleeping tyranVn inlevdiotod door. 

What wondrous sort of death has heaven dosignod, 
Distinguished from tho liord of hinnanlcijul. 

For BO untamed, so tiubiiloiii a mind 1 
Nor awoi'da at hand, nor hissing darts afar. 

Are doomed t‘ avengo iho tedious bloody war; 

But poison, drown through n ring’s hollow plate, 

Must finish him ; a auoking infant’s fate, 

Go, climb tho rugged Alps, ambitions fool, 

To please the boys, and be a theme at sohonl. 

One world swflieod not Alexander’s mind ; 

Cooped up, ho soomed in oatfch and seas confinod ; 

And, struggling, strotched hia tOBiloafl limbs about 
The narrow globe, to find a passive out. 

Yet, entered in the bricJc-built town, ho tried 
The tomb, and found the ateait dimousions wide 5 
“Deatlr only this mysterions truth uiiEolds, 

The mighty soul how small a body holds.” 

Old Greece a lalo of Athoa wonld make out, 

Cut from the continent, and sailed about; 

Seas hid with navies, chariots passing o’er 
The ciiannol, on abridge from shore to shore; 

Kiverg, whoso depth no sharp beholder sees, 

Drunk at an amiy’s dinner, to the leea 5 
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■VYitli a long legeM of romantic tUiuga, 

Whicli in liia oupa tKo broway poet sings. 

'But how did he retumj this liaughty brave, 

"Who wliipt the winds, and made tho sea his slave ? 
(Though Keptane toolt unkindly to be boniid j 
And Earns never such hard usage found 
111 his iEolian prison underground ;) 

What God so mean, ev’n he who points the way, 

So merciless a tyrant to obey 1 
But how returned he, let na ask again ? 

In a poor akif£ he passed the bloody main, 

Ohoked with the slaughtered bodies of liia train. 

For fame he prayed, but let tld event declare 
He had no mighty iienn’worth of his prayer. 

* * * * ^ * *■ 

What then romains ? Are wo deprived of will ? 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill ? 

Beceive my counsel, and securely move; 

Intrust thy fortune to tlio powers above. 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want j 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 

All, that we loved ourselves but half so well I . . , 
Yet not to rob tho i)rie8ts of pious gain, 

That altars bo not wholly built in vain, — 

Forgive the gods the rest, and stand confined 
To health of body, and content of mind : 

A soul, that can securely death defy, 

And count it Nature’s privilege to dioj 
Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 
The load of life, and exercised in pain : 

Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire } 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire • 
That dares prefer tlie toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquet, and ignoble ease. 

The path to peace is Virtue : what I show 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow : 

Fortune was never worshiped by the wisej 
But, sot aloft by fools, usurps the skies. 
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THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. ‘ 


[Maiicus Aunr.niua Antonihus, Roman ompovov 101-180, vlixa boi'U at 
■Rome, A.D. 121, He was Uw moat nearly porfoct cliaractor In hlatory, his aotlvo 
ability and mor.al nobility being Imtli of tlio flrafc order. IIo waa a bravo, ekillful, 
and succosaful general, n. Inborioxia and fliigneious adjniiilsLraLoi' anil roforincr, n 
gcnevQvi'i, liamano, ond aelf-ilonying man. Ills “Meditations,” wliloli havo 
comforted and strengthened thousands of tlio best miiula for sovontoon hundred 
years, were notes sob down for Ills own guldaiico and spliitnnl comfort at odd 
tunes, III camp or court.} 

liT tlio morning whoii thou riacst nnwilUiigly, lot tliin 
tliouglil 1)6 present, — 1 uin rising to iho -work of a Immiui 
being. Why then am I dissatisfied if I am going to do tlio 
fcliiuga for -wlnclt I exist find for -whicU I was brought into ilio 
world ? Or liavo I been made for this, to lie in the bodolotlios 
and keep myself warm? — Hut this is more pleasiuit. — Uost 
thou exist then to take thy pleasure, and not at all for jiction 
or exertion? Dost thou not see the little plants, tlio little 
birds, the anta, the spiders, the boos working togothor to jiut 
in order their several parts of Clio univonso? And art thou 
unwilling to do the work of a human being, and dost thou not 
make liaato to do tliat wliioh is according to Uiy nature? — But 
it is necessary to take rest also. — It is necessary. However, 
nature has fixed bounds to this too : sho has fixed "bounds to 
eating and drinking, and yet thou goest l^oyoiul ihoso bounds, 
beyond ■what is aufllciont i yet in thy acts it is not soj but thou 
sloppest short of what thou oansfc do. So thou lovost not 
thyself, for if thou didst, thou wouldst lovo thy nature and 
her will. But those who lovo their aovoral arts exhaust tlioni- 
solves ill working at them unwashed and without Xoodj but 
thou valuesfc thy own naturo less than the turner values the 
turning art, or the dancer the dancing art, or tho lovor of 
money values his money, or the vainglorious man his littlo 
glory. And such men, when they havo a violent affocLion to 
a thing, choose neither to eat nor to sleep rather than to perfect 
the thing which they care for. But are tho acts wliioh coiiooru 
sooiety more vilo in thy eyes and less worthy of thy labor ? 

Thou sayest, Men cannot admire tho Bharpness of thy ■wits. 
— Bo it so: but there are many other things of wliioh thou 
canst not say, I am not lorraed for thorn by naturo. Show tlioae 
qualities then ivliich are altogetlior in thy power, — sincerity, 
gravity, endurance of labor, aversion to pleasure, contentment 

' ITroni “Tbe 'I'hcnightB of Matoub Aureliufl Antoninufl/' Ily pornilBBioii of 
Qeo. Doll & SiHW. Prioo Ss. Orf. 
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with thy portion and with, few things, benevolence, frankness, 
no love of superfluity, freedom from trifling, magnanimity. 
Dost thou not see how many qualities thou art immediately 
able to exhibit, in which there is no excuse of natural incapacity 
and unfitness, and yet thou still romainest voluntarily below 
the mark? or art thou compelled through being defectively 
furnished by nature to murmur, and to be stingy, and to flatter, 
and to find fault with Iky poor body, and to try to please men, 
and to make great display, and to be so restless in thy mind ? 
No, by the gods ; but thou mightest have been delivered from 
these things long ago. Only if in truth thou canst be charged 
with being rather slow and dull of comprehension, thou must 
exert thyself about tliis also, not neglecting it nor yet taking 
pleasure in thy dullness. 

One man, when ho has done a service to another, is ready 
to set it down to his account as a favor confeiTed. Another is 
not ready to do this, but still in his own mind he thinks of the 
man as his debtor, and he knows what he has done. A third 
in a manner does not even know what he has done, but he is 
like a vine which has produced grapes, and seeks for nothing 
more after it has once produced its proper fruit. As a horse 
when he has run, a dog when he has traclced the game, a bee 
when it has made the honey, so a man when he has done a 
good act does not call oxit for others to come and see, but be 
goes on to another aot, as a vine goes on to produce again the 
grapes in season. — Must a man then bo one of these, who in 
a maimer net thus without observing it? — Yes. — But this 
very thing is necessary, the observation of wliab a. man is 
doing! for, it may be said, it is cliaracteristio of the social 
animal to perceive that he ia working in a social manner, and 
indeed to wish tliat his social partner also should perceive it. 
— It is true what thou saye.st, but thou dost not rightly under- 
stand what is now said j and for this reason thou wilt become 
one of those of whom I spoke before, for even they are misled 
by a certain show of reason. But if thou wilt olioose to under- 
stand the meaning of what is said, do nob fear that for this 
reason thou wilt omit any social aot. 

Accept Qverytliing which happens, even if it seem disagree- 
able, because it leads to this, to the health of the universe and 
to the prosperity and felicity of Zeus [the universe]. For he 
would not have brought on any man what he has brought, if 
it were not useful for the whole. Neither does the nature 
u 
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of anything, whatever it may bo^ oauso anytliiug wliicli is not 
fluilable to that which ia diroctod by it. For two I’easona tlion 
it ia right to be content with that which happens to thee ; the 
one, because it was done for llioe and prosoribod for thee, and 
in a manner had reference to thee, originally from the most 
ancient causes spun with thy destiny ; and the othor, because 
even that which cornea severally to every man ia the power 
which administers Iho iinivorse a cause of felicity and perfec- 
tion, nay even of its very contiiniaiico. For the inlogiity of 
the whole ia mutilated, if thou cutCost off anything wlmtevor 
from tlie conjunction and the continuity oithor of tlio parts or 
of the causes. And thou dost cut off, as far as it is in thy 
poAver, when thou art dissatisfied, and in a luanuor triest to 
put anything out of the way. 

Be not disgusted, nor discouraged, nor dissalisfiod, if thou 
dost not succeed in doing everything according to right prin- 
ciples, but Avhen thou liast failed, return back again, and bo 
content if the greator x>art of what thou doest is consistent with 
man’s nature, and love this to Avhicli thou roturncst ; and do 
not robuni to philosopliy os if ahe Avoro a innster, but act like 
those Avho have soro eyes and api)ly a bit of spongo and ogg, 
or as another applies a pdastor, or drenching witli water, For 
thus thou wilt not fail to obey reason, and thou Avilt repose in 
it. And remember tliat philosoxdiy roq^uiros only the things 
which thy nature rGcxwi^“<59 > Avouldst liavo something 

else whioh is not nooordiiig to nature. — It may bo objected, 
"Why, Avhat is moro agreeable than ibis [Avhioh 1 am doing]? — 
But is not this tlio very reason why plonsuro docoives us ? 
And consider if magnauiraity, freedom, Bimplicity, equanimity, 
piety, are not more agreeable. For Avhat is moro agrooablo 
than Avisdoin itself, when thou thinkest of tho security and tlie 
liappy course of all things Avhicli dopond on tho faculty of 
understanding and knowledge ? 

Things are in such a kind of envelopment that they have 
seemed to philosoxihers, not a foAv nor thoso common p)Uiloso- 
phers, altogether uninfeelUgible ; nay ovon to the Stoics them- 
selves they seem difficult to understand. And all our assent is 
changeable ; for Avliere is the man who never oliangos ? Carry 
thy thoughts then to the objects themselves, and oongidor hoAV 
short-lived they are and wortliloss, and that they may be in tho 
possession of a filthy wretch or a whore or a robber. Then turn 
to the morals of those Avho live with thee, and it is hardly pos- 
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Bible to endure even the moat agreeable of them, to say nothing 
of a man being liardly able to endure himself, hi such dark- 
ness then and dirt, and in so ooustaiit a flux both of subatanae 
and of time, and of motion and of things moved, what thoro is 
worth being highly prized, or even an object of serious pursuit, 
I cannot imagine. But on the contrary it is a man’s duty to 
comfort himself, and to wait for the natural dissolution, and not 
to be vexed at the delay, but to rest in these principles only : 
the one, that nothing will happen to me which is not conforma- 
ble to the nature of the universe ; and the other, that it is in 
my power never to act contrary to my god and demon; for 
there is no man who will compel me to this. 

About what am I now employing my own soul ? On every 
occasion I must ask myself this question, and inquire, AVhafc 
have I now iu this part of me which they call the ruling prin- 
ciple? — and whose soul have I now, — that of a cliild, or of a 
young man, or of a feeble woman, or of a tyrant, or of a 
domestic animal, or of a wild beaet? 

What kind of things those are which appear good to the 
many, wo may learn even from this. For if any man should 
conceive certain things ns being really good, such as prudence, 
temperance, justice, fortitude, be would not after having hist 
conceived these endure to listen to anything which should nob 
be iu harmony with what is really good. But if a man has first 
conceived as good the things which appear to the many to be 
good, he will listen and readily receive as very applicable that 
which was said by the comic writer. Thus even the many per- 
ceive tlie difference. For wore it not so, this saying would not 
offend and would not bo rejected [in the first case], while wo 
receive it when it is said of wealth, and of the means which 
further luxury and fame, as said fitly and wittily. Go on then 
and ask if we should value and fcliink those things to be good, 
to which after their first conception in the mind the words of 
t]ie comic writer might be aptly applied, — that he who has 
them, through pure abundanoe has not a place to ease him- 
self in. 

Such as are tliy habitual thoughts, such also will be tlia 
character of thy mind ; for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. 
Dye ib then with a continuous series of sucli thoughts as these ; 
for instance, that where a man can live, there he can also live 
well. But he must live in a palace; well then, he ca)i also live 
well in a palace. And again, consider that for whatever purpose 
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each thing liaa been constituted, for this it Las boon constituted, 
and towards this it is carried} and its end is in tliat towards 
which it ia carried ; anil whore the cud is, there also is the 
adyantage and the good of each thing. Now the good for tlie 
reasonable animal is society ; for that we are made for society 
has been shown above. Is it not plain that the inferior exist 
for the sake of tlie superior*? But the things whioli have life 
are superior to those whioli have not Ufo, and of those whioli 
have life the superior are tlioso which have reason. 

To seek Avhat is impossible is madness : and it is impossible 
that the bad should not do something of this kind. 

Nothing happens to any man which he is not formed by 
nature to hear. The same things happen to aiiothor, and 
either because he does not see that they havo happened, or 
because ho would show a groat spirit, ho is Arm and remains 
unharmed. It is a shame then that ignorance and concoit should 
be stronger than wisdom. 

Reverence that whioli is best in tho univorso j and this is 
that which makes use of all things and directs all tilings. And 
in like manner also revorouco that which is host in tliysolf 5 and 
this is of the same kind as that. For in thyaolf also, that which 
makes use of everything else is this, and thy life is directed by 
this. 

Often think of tho raiiidity with wliioh things pass by and 
disappear, both the things which are and tho things which arc 
produced. For substance is like a river in a contlinial ilow, 
and the activities of things are in constant change, and tho 
causes work in inAnito varieties ; and there is hardly aiiyLhiiig 
which stands still. And consider this which is near to thee, 
this boundless abyss of tho past and of tho future in wliiuh all 
things disappear, plow then is he not a fool who is puffed up 
with such things or plagued about tliein and makes liimaolf 
miserable? for they vex him only for a time, and a short time. 

Think of the universal substance, of wdiioli thou hast a very 
small portion ; and of universal time, of which a short and 
indivisible interval has been assigned to tlioo j and of that 
wMch is fixed by destiny, and how small a part of it thou art. 

Does another do me wrong? Lot him look to it. PIo has 
his own disposition, his own activity, I now have what tho 
universal nature wills mo to have j and I do what my nature 
now wills me to do. 

Art thou angry with him whoso armpits stink? art thou 
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angry with him whose moutli smells foul? What good will 
this anger do thee ? He has sucli a mouth, ho has such arm- 
pits j it is necessary th.at such an emanation must come from 
such things ; but the man has reason, it will be said, and he is 
able, if he lakes pains, to discover wherein he offends ; I wish 
thee well of thy discovery, AVell theu» and thou hast reason : 
by thy rational faculty stir up his rational faculty; allow him 
his error, admonish him. h'or if he listens, thou wilt euro him, 
and there is no need of anger. 

Tlie intelligence of the univerae is social. Accordingly it 
has made the inferior things for the aaJee of the auperior, and 
it has fitted the superior to one another. Thou seest how it 
lias subordinated, coordinated, and assigned to everything its 
proper portion, and lias brougJit together into concord with 
one another the things which are the best. 

How hast thou behaved hitherto to the gods, thy pnronts, 
bretlu'en, ohildvon, teachers, to those who looked aften thy 
infniioy, to thy fi'ienda, kinsfolk, to thy slaves ? Consider if 
thou hast hitherto behaved to all in such a way that this may 
be said of thee, — 

Never baa wronged a man in deed or word. 

And call to recollection both how many things thou hast passed 
through, and how many thmgs thou hast been able to endure 
and that tlie history of thy life is now complete and thy service 
is ended ; and how many beautiful thiugs thou hast seen 5 and 
hoAV many pleasures and pains thou hast desiiised 5 and how 
many things called honorable thou hast spurned; and to how 
many ill-minded folks thou hast shown a kind disposition. 

Wily do unskilled and ignorant souls disturb liim who has 
skill and Icnowledgo? Wliat soul then has skill and knowl- 
edge ? That which knows boginniug and end, and knows the 
reason which pervades all aubstauoo, and through all time by 
fixed periods [revolutions] administers the iiniverso. 

Soon, very soon, thou wilt be ashes, or a skeleton, and either 
a name or not even a name ; but name is sound and echo. And 
the things which are much valued in life are empty nnd rotten 
and trifling, and [like] little dogs biting one another, and little 
ohildren quarreling, laughing, and then straightway weeping. 
But fidelity and modesty and justice and truth are fled 

Up to Olympus from the ^ 7 ide 8 pl'ead earth. 

— •Hasioi), “ tVorks,” oto., v. 107. 
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What then is there which still detains thco hero, if tlie objoola 
of sense are easily changed and neyoi* stand still, and the organs 
of perception aro dull and easily receive false impressions, and 
tho poor soul itself is an oxhahitiou from blood? ]3ul to have 
good repute amid snoli a world as this is an empty thing. Why 
then dost than not wait in tramiuilUty for thy end, whothor it 
is oxtinotion or removal to another state? And until that limo 
comes, what is auflieient? Why, whiit else than to vonorato 
the gods and bless them, and to do good to men, and to practioo 
loleranoe and seU-mtiamt 5 but fts to ovmyUnng widcVi in 
beyond the limits of tho poor floah and broutli, to remeiubor 
that this is neither thine nor in ihy power. 

TJiou canst pass thy life in an equable How of ]iax>pinoss, if 
thou oaiist go by the right way, and thinh and act in the right 
way. These two things are common both to tlio aonl of God 
and to tho soul of inani,aiHl to the soul of ovory rational being : 
nob to be hindered by another j and to hold good to consist in 
the cUspoaitiou to justice and tlio practice of it, and iu this to 
let thy desire find its tonniuation. 

It would be a man’s happiest lot lo dopark from mankind 
without having had any taste of lying and hypocrisy and liixnvy 
and pride. However, to breatho out one’s life wJion a man had 
had enough of these things is the next bust voyage, as the say- 
ing is. Hast thou detominod to abide with vioo, and has not 
experienoo yet induced fchoo to fly from this pestilence? For 
the desU'UoUon of the understanding ia a pe3lilenco,mi\eh inoro 
indeed than any such corruption and chaiigo of tliia atmosphere 
which surrounds us. For this corruption is a pestilence of 
animals so far as they are animals ; but the othor is a postilonco 
of men so far as they are men. 

Ho not cleapiso death, but bo well content with it, since tins 
too is one of those things whioli naUirc wills. For such as it 
is to be young and to grow old, and to increase and to reach 
maturity, and to have teeth and beard and gray hairs, and to 
beget and to be pregnant and to bring forth, and all tho other 
natural operations which the soasona of thy life bring, such also 
la dissolution. Tins, then, is oousistent with the character of a 
reflecting man, — to bo neither caroless nor impatient nor con- 
temptuous with respect lo death, but to wait for it as one of 
the operations of nature. As thou now waitest for tlie tiino 
when the child shall e^me out o£ thy wife’s womb, so be ready 
for the time \rlien thy fioul shaU fall oat of this envelope. But if 
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thou requires! also a vulgar kind of comfort which shall reach thy 
heart, thou wilt be made beat reconciled to death by observing 
the objects from which thou going to be removed, and the 
morals of those with whom thy soul will no longer be mingled. 
For it is no way right to be offended with men, but it is thy duty 
to care for them and to bear with them gently ; and yet to 
remember that thy departure mil not be from men wlio have 
the same principles as thyself. For this is the only thing, if 
there be any, which could draw us the contrary way and attach 
us to life, — to be permitted to livo with those who have the 
same principles as ourselves. But now thou seest how great 
is the trouble arising from the discordance of those who live 
together, so that thou mayst say, Come quick, 0 death, lest per- 
chance I, too, should forget myself. 

He who does wrong does wrong against liimself. He wJio 
acts unjustly acts unjustly to liimself, because he makes himself 
bad. 

He often acts unjustly who does not do a certain thing ; not 
only he who does a certain thing. 

Among the animals which have not reason one life is dis- 
tributed ; but among reasonable animals one intelligent soul is 
distributed s just as there is one earth of all tilings which are of 
an earthy nature, and we see by one light, and breatlie one air, 
all of us that have the faculty of vision and all that have life. 

If thou art able, correct by teaching those who do wrong 5 
but if thou cansb not, remember that indulgence is given to thee 
for this purpose. And the gods, too, are indulgent to such 
persons 3 and for some purposes they even help tliem to get 
health, wealth, reputation ; so kind they are. And it is in thy 
power also 5 or say, who hinders thee? 

Labor not as one who is wretched, nor yet as one who would 
be pitied or admired ; but direct thy will to one thing only, — 
to imi thyself in motion and to check thyself, as the social 
I'eason requires. 

Not in passivity but in activity lio tho evil and the good of 
the rational social animal, just as his virtue and his vice lie nob 
in passivity but in activity. 

For the stone which has been thrown up it is no evil to come 
down, -nor indeed any good to have been carried up. 

Penetrate inward into men’s leading principles, and thou 
wilt see what judges thou art afraid of, and what kind of judges 
they are of themselves. 
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riagten [to oxamine] ihy own ruling XtvouUy nncl that of tlio 
universQ and tliat of thy neighbor : thy own that Lhoii nmyst 
make it just : and that of tho universe, that thou mayst reinom' 
bei’ of wliat thou art a part; and that of thy neighbor, that 
thou ina^'sb know whether ho has acted ignorantly or with 
knowledge, and that thou mayst also consider that his ruling 
faculty is akin to thine. 

As thou thyself art a component part of a social Hystom, so 
let every act of thine bo a oomponout x^art of sooial lifo. What- 
ever act of thine then has no rofoi’onco oiLher inimediatoly or 
I’eniotely to a social end, tins tears asunder Ihj’’ IHe, and does 
not allow it to be one, and it ia of the naUivo of a mutiny, just 
as when in a popular aaseinbly a man acting by himaolf stands 
apart from the general agreomont. 

Quarrels of little ohildron and thoir sports, and poor spirits 
carrying about dead bodies [such is everything] ; and so what 
ia exhibited in the representation of tho inansions of tho dead 
strikes our eyes more clearly. 

Thou hast endured iufiuito troubles through not being con- 
tented with thy ruling faculty when it does tho tilings which it 
is constituted by nature to do. 

When another blames thee or hates thoo, or wlioii mon say 
about thee anything injurious, approach thoir iioor souls, pono- 
trato within, and seo what kind of men thoy aro. Thou wilt 
diacover that there is no reason to take any tvoiiblo that tlicBO 
men may have this or that opinion about thoo. Ilowovor, thou 
must bo well disposed towards them, for by natiiro thoy aro 
friends. And the gods too aid them in all ways, by droams, by 
signs, towards tho attainment of tlioso Uiijigs on wliioh thoy 
set a value. 

Soon will tho earth cover us all: then the earth, too, will 
change, and the things also which result from cliangQ will con- 
tinue to change forever, and thoso again forever. For if a man 
reflects on the changes and transformations which follow one 
another like wave after wave and their rapidity, ho will dospiso 
everything which is perishable. 

Look down from above on the countless herds of mon and 
their countless Bolemnitioa, and the infinitoly varied voyagings 
in storms and calms, and tho differonoes among thoso who arc 
born, who live together, and die. And consider, too, the lifo 
lived by others in olden time, and tho lifo of those who will live 
after thee, and the life now lived among barbarous nations, and 
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Ilow many know not oven tliy namo, and liow many will soon 
forget it, and liow they who perhaps now are praising thee will 
very soon blame thee, and that neither a posthumous name is 
of any value, nor reputation, nor anything else. 

All that thou aeest will quickly perish, and tliose who have 
been spectators of its dissolution will very soon perish too. 
And he who dies at the exti’einest old age will be brought into 
the same condition with him who died prematurely. 

What are these men’s leading principles, and about what 
kind of things are they busy, and for what kind of reasons do 
they love and honor? Imagine that thou seest their poor souls 
laid bare. When they think tliat they do harm by their blame 
or good by their praise, what an idea I 

Loss is nothing else tlmn change. But the universal nature 
delights in change, and in obedience to her all things are now 
done well, and from eternity have been done in like form, and 
will be auoh to time without end. What, tiien, dost thou say, 
— that all things have been mid all things always will be bad, 
and that no power has over been found in so many gods to 
rectify these things, but the world has been condemned to be 
bound ill never-ceasing evil? 

If any man has done wrong, the harm is his own. But 
perhaps he has not done wrong. 

Either the gods have no power or they have power. If, 
then, they liavo no power, why dost tliou pray to them ? Bub 
if they have power, why dost thou not pray for thorn to give 
thee the faculty of not fearing any of the things which thou 
foarest, or of not desiring any of the tilings which thou desirest, 
or not being pained at anything, rather than pray tliat any of 
tliese things should not happen or lia^ipeu ? for certainly if they 
can cooperate with men, they can cooperate for tliese pur- 
poses. But perhaps thou wilt say the gods Iiave placed them 
in thy power. Well, then, is it not better to use what is in 
thy power like a free man than to desire in a slavish and abject 
way what is not in thy power? And who has told thee that 
the gods do not aid us even in the things which are in our 
power ? Begin, then, to pray for suoh things, and thou wilt 
see. One man prays thus : How shall I be able to lie with tliat 
Avomau ? Do thou pray thus : Hoiv shall I not desire to lie 
with her ? Another prays thus : How shall 1 bo released from 
this? Another prays; How shall I not desire to be re- 
leased ? Another thus ; How shall I not lose my little son ? 
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TJiou tlius : How slmll 1 not; bo alraul to loso him ? la Ane, 
Invn tliy prfiyera tin's way, and seo Avliat comes. 

WIiQU thou art ofCeadcd with any man’s sliainoless cunduot, 
imraodiately ask bhysolf, la it possible, then, that sIuuuuIgss mon 
should not ho in Iho \Yorld ? It is not possible. Do not, then, 
require what is impossible. Vor this man also is one ol Lhoso 
shameless inoa who must of aecossity bo in the world. Lei llio 
flame oonsideraiiona bo present to thy mind in ilio case of the 
kiittve, and the faithless man, and of every man ^Yho dtms wrong 
in any way. For at the sajno timo that thou dost remind thy- 
self tliat it is impossible that such kind of men nhonld not exist, 
thou wilt become more kindly disposed towards ovory one 
individually. It is useful to porcoivo this, too, immediately 
when tho oGcasiou anaes, what virtue uuturo has given to muu 
to oppose to ovory wrongful act. For slm has given to man, 
as an antidote against tho stupid man, mildness, and against 
another kind of nnaii soiuo other power. And iir all eusoy it is 
possible for theo to correct by toucliiiig tlio man wlio is gone 
astray 5 for every man who errs misHO.s lii« object and is gono 
astraj'v Besides, wliorcia hast thou boon injured ? For thou 
wilt And that no ono among thoso against whojn thou art 
irritated has done anything by which thy muid could bo mrido 
worse 5 but that wliioh is ovil to ilico niul liarinfnl lias its 
foundation only in tho mind. And what Jmrni is done or what 
is there strango, if the man who Juw not boon iustruotod does 
tho acts of an uninstructod man? Considov whothov thou 
shonldafc not rather hlamo thysolf, bcoauso thou didst not ex- 
pect such a man to err in such a way. For thou haclst moans 
given theo by thy reason to suppo.so that it was likely that ho 
would commit this error, and yet thou lifvst forgotton and art 
amazed that he lias erred. Hut moat of all wUou thou blanieal 
a man us faithless or ungrateful, turn to thyself. For tho fault 
is inanifostly thy own, whether thou didst trust that a man ivho 
had such a disposition would keep his promiao, or when confer- 
ring thy kindness thou didst not confer it nbsoluioly, nor yot in 
Buch way as to have recoivod. from thy very act all tho profit. 
For what more dost thou want when thou hast done a man a 
service? art thou not content that thou hast dono Bomething 
conformable to thy nature, and dost thou socle to be paid for it? 
just as if the eye demanded a Mcompoiiso for seeing, or tho feet 
for walking. For a.s those members aro formed for a partionlar 
purpose, and by working according to their several constitu- 
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tioiia obtain what is their own j so also as man ia formetl by 
nature to acts of benevolence, when ho has done anything 
benevolent or in any other way conducive to the common 
interest, he has acted conformably to his constitution, and he 
gets what is his own. 


THE EMTEHOR AND THE POPE. 


By E. II. PLUMPXHE, 

I. Trajan. 

TirnouGii haughty Rome’s iiuxierial street 
The mighty Trajan rode, 

And myrrh, and balm, and spices sweet 
lu silver censers glowed; 

In car of state erect he stood ; 

And round him, rushing like a Rood, 

The people poured with shout and song; 
And every eye through all that throng 
Turned to him ivith delight; 

For he had trimnphed far and wide, 

Had sated Rome’s high-soaring pride, 

And, laying captive nations low, 

Now dragged the pale and trembling foe 
Bent down in sore affright: 

And still before him spread afar 
New pathways for his conquering stai> 
More crowns of world-wide fame to ndu, 
’Mid shouts of warriors, battle din: 

One triumph barely o’er, he spurned 
The laurel wreaths so hardly earned, 

And still his fevered spirit burned 

New realms, new worlds to gain. 
And now his legions on he led, 

Legions that ne’er from foe had Red, 

Tlie glory of his reign, 

To reap now harvests in the field 
■Wliere all would die, hut none would yield. 
AVhen lot from out the exulting crowd, 

Her voice half-drowned by plaudits loud, 

A woman nishcd, bent low with years, 
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Grajf-haired, aiul woeping Winding tnavs. 
With eagor oyo and outsti'etohcd iiand, 

Ah one who niiglit a king conmiand, 

She caught tho Emperor’s oyo, and stayed 
The progress of that proud parade. 

“All, Lord I” sho cried, “on tlioo I Cidl, 
With banded kneos heforo tlioo fall, 
Implore, hosoooh Ihoo, lot not niighl, 

All seatholoas, triumph over right, 

I had a son, luiiio only boy, 
hly heai't’a delight, my piidc, iiiy joy, 
Pair-haired, hright-oyed, a smiboani cloar 
That made it Buinmeir all tho year j 
In that pm'o boyhood, froo from stain, 

His father grow to life again; 

And ho, 0 king, in bloom of youUi, 

PWahed with high courage, strong iu truth, 
Now lios all stiff and cold in death. 

And never more shall living broalli 
Warm limbs and heart agnuu 
And lo I tlio imirderoi* .staiidoth there, 
llis proud lip curling in tho air, 

As if ho soornod tho wild despair 
Of him his hand has slain. 

See, still ho siniloa that evil smile, 

Half lust, half hate, thrico viloly vile, 

As knowing well tho darlc disgrace 
That hangs o’er nil of Aljrahain’s raoo, 

As knowing well the Chrifttian^B name 
Makes him who bears it marked for shame, 
And counting still a Christianas prayer 
An idle rending of the air. 

But thou, 0 prince, the true, tho just, 

To whom tho blood from out the dust 
Nor vengoanco crios in murmurs loud 
As mutterings from tho thnudorolouil — 
Thou wilt not scorn tho widow’s ovy, 

Nor let her voice mount up on high 
Aocusing thee of wrong ; 

Not yet her plaint asconda with tUeir.s 
Wlio cry beneath God’s altar stairs 

‘ How long, 0 Jjord, how long ? ’ 
There still is time to do tho right, 

Time to put forth thy kingly might, 

That man of pride mid blood to smite.” 








'fRAJAS'S COLUMiT, ROME' 




the EMPEIEOR and tub 

Tlien tiivnotl Ws liead the J5uilio>*o^ 

Pound faithful to liia kingly trust, 

As one sore grieved, yet strong of 
Each task of duty to fulfill : 

And to that ^YidoAv sad and lom, 

By care and grief and anguish Avoru, 

With knitted brow and sloadfasb 1^°°^ 

Thus spako Iho Avords of princoly 
«KnoAV, Aveeping mother, 

By day and niglit my thoughts shall s 
Mine eye shall search tho secret guil j ^ 

And track the blood thy foe hath spd • 

No depth of shade, no length of 
Shall Jiide tho felon stained with c ime _ 
Long since, men knoAV, I spko full oleai, 
And stayed the blast AA'hich ,/r .... . 

Had filled tho Christians’ souls AVitU loa I 
I Avould not Avolcomo vain report; 

In open day, in open court, 

Let those Avho tvill, thoir charges prove 
And so let justice omvnrd move; 

And shame it Avero that 1 
Through fear Avlial rich or proud may tJ»‘‘ > 
Prom Avoids of truth and deeds of powei . 
Tlie sentence of tho judgment hour. 

All this shall bo; but now tho day 
Leads on to battle for aAvay: 

Tho foes are fierce ; on Istor’s stream 
Tho helms of thousand Avavriors 
And Avo must Avar Avith spear and shioia, 

By leaguerod fort, on tented field; 

Miist bear the scorching heat and frost, 

In desert Avild, or rock-bound coast, 

Until at length, Hio battlo Avon, 

Each task fulfilled, each duty done, 

We bend our steps onoo more for home 
And. dwell in. peace in lordly Itomoj 
Yes, then shall every deed of slmm® 

In Heaven's OAvn lime bear fullest biaiue, 
No Avrong escape tho sentence true. 

All evil pay tho forfeit duo : 

Till then be patient; every hour 
Will dull the edge of suffering’s 
The months pass onward; quick they , 
Then bring thy prnyor once more to me. 
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THR RMPKROB ANl) TIIM POPE. 


" iVlL prince,’’ tlie witTow innilo her inoan^ 
“Too Inio, the houre are fled and gonoj 
To-day flita by -wWlo yet; wo spoalc j 
To-morrow’s dawn in vain wo seclc. 

Ho right at onco j wlio daro foretell 
Tho issue of Ihy warfaro foil ? 

"VViio knows but I may still abide 
Wliilo thou on Thracia’a coasts Imst died ; 

Or thou rotwvning, conqueror proudj 
Mayst liiid mo moldoring in my slu’oud ? 
Delay not, shrink not, do ilio right j 
Or else e’en thou in ]>oath’8 diirlc night 
Mayst stand, all shivoring with affright. 
Before tho throuo of ahadoloss light.” 

She spake, and thou great Trajan’s hoavt 
■yVas moved to choo.so tho botler part i 
He stayed his march; a night and day 
Halted that army’s proud array. 

Ha tracked tho secret deed of blood, 

Though high in elato tho nuirdorcr stood, 
Aud rested not till right was done, 

As rose tho morrow’s glowing sun. 

Aud thus in face of earth and lioavon 
His pledge in act and word was given, 

That great or small, or bond or free, 

Before his tbrono should equals bo 5 
Heathen, and ChrisUaus all confess, 

His power to punish, or to bless, 

The might of truth and rightoousnoss. 

II. C4iiEQoity. 

The days wove ovil, skies woro dim, 

When slowly walked, Avith prayer and hymn, 
Through stately street and market wide, 
"Where emperors onco had ridden in pride, 
Ear other troops than logioua strong, 

Ealsing far other battle song ; 

In sackcloth clad, Avitlx dust "besprent, 

Men, AYoinen, children, onward Avont; 

Their bauds, by one diief father led, 

JlCarGli on Avith rev’roni, measured tread, 

And still at every sacred Bhiine, 

In presence of the might divine, 

With head uncovered, downcast eye, 
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T}ioy sang tlieir sevenfold litany : 

"Hear us, 0 God of Heaven and Earth, 
Thou Lord of sorrow and of mirth, 

Thou Worlcgr of the second birth, 

Hear us, 0 Lord, and save I 
Erora plaguo and famine, fire and sword, 
Prom Pagans fierce and foes abhorred, 

Prom death and Hell, 0 gi'acious Lord, 

Prom darkness and the grave. 

Have mercy, Lord, on man and beast, 
hlovcy, from greatest to the least*, 

Be all from bonds of sin ireleased j 
Set free the captive slave I ” 

“ 0 Lord, have mercy,” so they sang, 

And through the ait their accents rang, 

Like sad sweet sound of midnight breeze, 
Whispering soft music to the trees, — 

“ 0 MherefQy Domine!” 

Pathers and children, youth and maid, 

Their eager supplication made, 

And e’en from bridegroom and from bride 
The same sad music rose aud died, 

“ 0 Miseret'e, Dominel” 

And, last of all, no emperor now, 

With eastern diadem on his brow, 

Ho triumph car bedecked with gold, 

Ho purple chlamys’ drooping fold; 

Put pale and worn, his hair all white. 

His face with gleam unearthly bright, 

As one to whom the Iieavens all night 
Their glory had revealed j 
A smile through all his sorrow shone, 

That told of peace and victory won, 

A fight well fought, a race well run, 

And God Jiis strength and shield : 

So inarched Gregorios, ruler sage, 

Great glory of Home’s later agej 
And next him came with golden hair, 

That floated wildly to tlie air, 

With clear blue eyes, and cheeks that showed 
How fresh tand full the young life glowed, 

A troop of boys, whose unshod feet 
Kept measured time to voices sweet; 

Angles were they, from far-off shore, 

Wlrere loud the northern aurgee roar, 
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Rescued from wiulhj aiitl aiti and slmme^ 
WoTi-liy to bear an aagel’s name j 
These, couching in klioir bnito despair, 

Like -wolf’s young whelps in mountain lair, 
Fettered and bound, and set for sale, 

Each -with his own sad, untold tale, 

The good G-regorioa saw j 
Some thouglit of homos in distant isles, 

A father’s love, a mother’s smiles, 

Somo feswedtlve. acovngc., tho bondalwvfi’a nam, 
And some tJicir doom of foiiiost sliamoj 
And throbs of anguish thrilled their frame 
With power to touch and awo. 

Ho looked and pitied, gojna and gold, 

From out the clutrch’s troaauros old. 

In fullest talo of weight lio told, 

And gave their imico and set tliom free, 

Heita of Christ’s blessed liberty. 

And now they followed slow and calm, 

Each chanting penitential psalm, 

Each bearing branch of drooping palm, 

Eaoli lifting high a taper’s light, 

And clad in garmeuba pure and white 5 
And those with voices soft and slow, 

As streams hnid whispering reeds tliat flow, 
Still sang, all pitiful to see, 

“ 0 Miserere^ Voniinef^^ 

So onward still they marched j lit Iasi. 

By Trajan’s forum on they passed, 

And there tlio momorios of tlio place, 

The talo of tliat imperial grace, 

Flaslied on Gregorios’ soul, and led. 

Ere yet the sunsol’s glow hod flod, 

To strange new thoughts about Uio deed. 

“Ah me 1’^ he sighed in grief and fears, 

“Is ho whose name all Romo reveres. 

The just, the true, the warrior bravo. 

Firm to hia trust, and strong to save, — 

Is he where souls to darkness flit, 

Gehenna’s flames, tho wnfafchomod pit ? 

Ho knew not thee, O Lord, I own 5 
His knee ne’er bent before thy throne j 
Ho lived his life, by evil oliauoo, 
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In darkness and in ignorance; 

And ne’Qi'j 0 Lord, thy dread decree 
His ■wandering steps led on to Thee. 

And so he dwells throughout the years, 
Wliere neither sun nor star appears, 

And all around is still the same, 

One dreary night, one dusky flame : 

And must his doom, 0 Lord, be this, 

That ohangeless future in the abyss ? 

Is there no liope for him urliose will 
Was bent all duty to fulfill, 

Whose eye diacerumg saw aright, 

The false how foul, the true how bright ? 
He, Lord, had iiity, so they tell. 

On that poor child of Israel ; 

He heard the widow’s anguished prayer, 
He loft her not to her despair : 

And wilt thou leave him, Lord, to bear 
That doom eternal, full of fear? 

Can prayers avail not to atone 

And bring the wandVer to the TJiroue ? 

Ah Lord, whose pitying love ne’er spurned 
The vilest, when to Thee they turned, 
Whose glauce, with gentle pardoning eyes, 
Wliero love "was blended with surprise, 
Looked on Borne’s captain, Zidon’s child, 
And thei'o, in accents soft and mild, 

Owned that theiv faith was nobler found 
Tlian aught that sprang on Israel’s ground, 
And said’st that from the East and West, 
A countless host should share Thy rest j — 
Wilt thou not write that just one’s name 
Within Thy book of deathless fame ? 

Sly prayer at least shall rise for him 
By night and day, in chant and hymn j 
Eor him I ask on bended knee, 

0 Miserere, VomineP' 

So spake the gray-haired saint, and lo I 
As died the flush of sunset’s glow, 

Tliere came, in visions of tlic night 
TJie form of One divinely bright, 

(The nail prints still in bands and feet) 
And spake in music low and sweet ; 

Fear not, thou wise and true of lieart, 
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Feav not from narrowing Uiouglifcs to part j 
And didst tlioii feel tlio pain of love ? 

Gould ono sonl’a doom tliy i)ifcy move ? 

And aUall not mine flow fat and wido 
As oueaii spreads his bouncUoss tide ? 

Ib my liearl cold while thiuo is warm ? 

Not so i cost olf llio false alarm ; 

The man tlioii pray^st for dwells willi nio, 
Where tme light aliinea and shadows floe. 
The sins that sprang from life's ill chance, 
Deeds of those times of ignorance — 

These God has pardoned. Just and Wglitj 
Ho owns all souls that loved the light, 

And leads them step by stop to know 
TJie source from whence all good tilings IIo^p'. 
Though yet awhile in twilight rost 
They wait, as those but partly blest, — 
Thougli grief for all the evil past 
The opeuiug joy of heaven o’orcast, 

Yet doubt not} trust my Yathor’s will, 

As just and good and loving still : 

Tot those who, filled witli lioliest awe, 

Still strove to hoop the Etornal Daw, — 

Tor those who know mo not, yet tried 
To live for those for whom I died,— 

Yor them, who give to child or saint 
One cup of water os they faint, — 

T’or thoao, bo sure that all is well ; 

I hold the koya of Death and Hell.” 


FROM >ST. AUGUSTlHE’a ‘'CONinUSSIONS.” 

[St. Augustine, tJio gi'eatost of tlio Latin Cliuroh falhors, wna bom in North 
Africa, A.u. 864. He was educated at Carthago, and booamo a iiotod lawyor and 
orator, a Manioluean in religion despite Christian teaching from his motlior. Ho 
was concerted to Christianity by SI. Ainbi'oso at Milan, whoa somothlng over 
thirty. In 300 he became bishop of Illppo in Africa, continuing snob till bis 
death in 430. The form of Catbollo doofcrlno as It stands is mainly due to blm. 
His greatest work Is tbo “ City of God,*’ but ho is best known by Ids “ Confes- 
sione.”^ 

Ait Aocoxint oi* his Youa’ii, 

I 'WILL now cdll to mind the unolcaimoBaea ot my fovmev 
life, and the carnal oomiiHiona of my soul, not that I love them, 
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but thfit I may love fcheo, my (rod. Poz* t]ze loA’-e of thy love I 
do this, reviewing my most wicked waj^s in the bittewiess of 
my remembrance, that lliou mayeat become sweet to me, who art 
a sweetness without deceit, a sweetness happy and secure ; 
recollecting me from that dispersion in which I was rent, as it 
were, piecemeal, whilst departing from one {i.e. from the one 
Sovereign Good] I was lost in the pursuit of many \i.e. of mul- 
tiplicity of creatures]. 

Per there was a time when I was all on iire in my youth to 
be satiated with the things below, and I ventured to spread and 
branch out into various and shady loves ; and the beauty of my 
soul was coiiauined away, and I was quite putrefied in thy sight, 
whilst I was pleasing myself and desiring to please the eyes of 
men. 

Or HIS Unruly Lusts in the Sixteenth Year of his 

Age. 

And what was it that delighted me hut io love and to be 
loved? But in this love the due manner was not observed 
betwixt soul and soul, tts far as the bounds of friendship go 
without fault, but black vapors were exhaled from tlie muddy 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the bubbling source of my liixu- 
rianb age, which ao overclouded and darkened my heart, as not 
to discern the serenity of love from the obscurity of lust. Both 
boiled together within me, and liurried my iinsoUled ago down 
the cliffs of unlawful desires, and plunged mo into the gulf 
of criminal actions. Thy wrath was growii strong against me, 
and I know it not. I was deafened with the noise of the ohain 
of my mortality, the punishment o£ the pride of my soul, and 1 
went still further from thee, and tliou didst let me alone ; and 
I was tossed hither and thilliev, mid poured out, and was shed 
abroad, and boiled over by my fornications, and tliou ■\vast 
silent. Ohl my Joy, which was so long deferred! thou waat 
silent then, and I departed still farklier from thee, after moio 
and more barren seeds of .sori*owa, by a proud dejection and an 
unquiet weariness \i.e. sinking clown the more by how much 
the more my pride aspired to rtuse me up ; Eind ever weary yet 
never quiet]. 

Oh ! Avho was there then to restrain luy misery ? and render 
useful the fleeting beauties of these lowest things, and set bounds 
to their allurements, that those billows of that ago of mine might 
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have broken tliomselvoB upon tho shore of lawful nifirriagc 5 crnd 
i£ they could not otherwise b© calmed, be oontontod at lotist 
with the end of bringing ohildroii into tho ^vorld, as thy law 
prescribes, 0 Lord, who frnmoat the stock of onr inorLality, 
being able with a gentle hand to inodorato tho shavpnoaa of 
these tUonis [of ooiicupiacoiioc] bIiuIj out from thy IhiradisQ ? 
For thy omnipotence is not far from us, evon then when wo are 
far from fchee. Or else I myself Juight have inoro vigilantly 
attended to tho voice of thy clouds aoiinding to ano from above, 
shall have tHhulation of thejlesh; hut I spare yoUi 1 Cor. 7. 
And it is yooA for a man not to touoh a 70oman. And again, he 
that is v/iimarned thinketk of the things that are of (S?od, how he 
may please Q-od^ hit he that is married thiiiJcetli of the things that 
are of the world., houf he may please Ms wife. 

I might therefore have Jioard tlicso words with inoro atten- 
tion, and so making myscU an JSunxtoh for the Kingdom of 
LJeayfiJi, look for thy inoro hapi^y ombracos 5 but I broko out, 
wretch as I was j following the violent bont of my loose incli- 
nationa, leaving tlice : and I pixssod all tlio bounds set by tliy 
laws : nor did I escape thy scourges : for wliat mortal could 
ever pretoud to this? for thou wort always upon iny baok, 
mercifully severe, and besprinkling with most bittoi* disquiets 
all niy unlawful pleasures, that so I might seek out lor a pleas- 
ure without disgust, and not being able to hnd it anywhere 
else, might seek it in tliQC, xoho nialmt labor in the 
Psalm 98, v. 20, and who wonndcst that thou mnyost hoal, ainl 
killest us that wo may not dio from thco. 

Whore was I, and at how great a distance was I banished 
from tho dolight of thy house in tluit sixloonth year of the ago 
of my flesh ; when tho fury of lust, licensed by tho shameless 
practice of men, but ever lU’oliibitod by thy holy laws, has 
received tho scepter in me, and I wholly yielded inyaelf up to 
it? In the mean time my friends took no oaro to prevout my 
ruin by lawful marriage j but wore only enroful that I should 
learn to make fine speeches, and become a great orator. 

His L1V33TQ at I-IoiiB ooNTBinuTisD TO nia Sins, 

IBOM 'WHICH HIS HoiiY AlOXUlSU BNDEAVOBBO TO lU- 
VBKT HDI, 

Now for that year my studies were intonnittad, 1 being 
called home from in whioh neighboring city 1 bad 
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been for a while applied ta learning anti oratory, and the ex- 
penses of my studying farther from, home at OartJiage, being in 
the mean time providing by the resolution of my father whicli 
■went beyond his ^ 7 ealth, he being a citizen of Tagaste, of a very 
sraall estate. To whom am I relating these things ? Not to 
thee, O my God, but in thy presence, to my fellow-mortals, of 
the same human kind as I ojn, how small soever n. part of them 
it may be which, shall light upon tiiese my writings : nnd to 
what end do I do this ? But tliat both I and they wlio read this 
may reflect from how profound a depth we must still be crying 
to thee. And what is nearer to thy ears than a confessing 
heart and a life of faith? For who did not then highly com* 
mend my father, for lajdng out in behalf of his son, even beyond 
the strength of hia estate, whicli was necessary for the carrying 
on hia studies at that great distance from home j whereas many 
citizens, far more wealthy than he, did no such thing for their 
children ; whilst in the mean time this same father took no care 
of my growing up to thee, or of my being chaste, provided I 
was but eloquent [diiertus] or rather [desertus] forsaken and 
uncultivated of thee, who art the one true and good Lord of 
thy field my heart. 

But when in that sixteenth year of iny age 1 began to live 
idly at home with my parents, whilst domestic necessities 
caused a vacation from school, the briers of lust grew over my 
head, and there was no hand to root them up. Nay, when that 
father of mine saw mo in the Bagnio now growing towards 
man, and perceived in me the unqiuot motions of youth, as if 
from hence he were big with hopes of grandchildren, he re- 
lated it to ray mother with joy ; intoxicated with the generality 
of the world, by the fumes of ilie invisible wine of their owii 
porverso will, whilst forgetting thee their Creator, and loving 
thy creature instead of thee, tlioy stoop down to rejoice in 
these lowest of tilings. But in my mother’s breast thou haclst 
already begun thy temple, and the foundation of thy holy habi- 
tation j for my father was as yet only a Oatea/iumen, nnd that 
but of late. She therefore upon hearing it, was seized with 
fear and trembling ; being concerned for me, though I was not 
baptized, lest I should stray into those crooked ways in which 
worldlings walk, who turn not their faca but their back upon 
thee. 

Alas I and dare I say that thou wort silent, 0 ray God, 
^vh 0 n I was wandering still fai'tliep from thee ? AjicI waat thou 
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silenfc indeed? A.nd wlioao tlien liut thine wore Uinao wovds, 
■wliich^ by my mother, thy faithful sorvaiii, thou didst shig in 
my ears, though no part of it descended into my iioarfc to per- 
form it? I’or she desired, and I romomber how she secretly 
admonished me witii groat solicitude, to Iccep myaolf puro from 
•women, and above ah to take oaro of defiling any one’s wil!o ; 
which seemod -to mo to be but the adnionitions of a woman, 
which I should be ashamed to obey ; but they wore thy admo- 
nitions, and I knew it not 5 and I supposed time to bo silent 
whilst she spoke, whereas by her then did.st speak to mo and in 
her wast despised by me, by mo her son, the son of thy hand- 
maid thy servant^ Psahu 116. But I know it not, and rushed 
on headlong’ with so much blindnoaa, tliat timongsl my equals 
I was ashamed of being leas filtUy than others ; and when 1 
heard them bragging of their flagitiouH actiouH, and boasting so 
ranch tlio more by how muoli the more boastly they wore, 1 had 
a mind to do the like, not only for tlio pleasure of it, but that 
I might bo praised for it. 

Is there anytliiugbut vice that is worthy of reproiioh? Yot 
I became more vicious to avoid roproaoh; and when nothing 
oamo in my way, by coivmiittmg wbiob I might equal the most 
wicked, I pretended to have done what I had not dono, lest I 
should be osteomod more vile by how much I was more oliasto. 
Behold with what companions I was walking in the stroots of 
Babylon; and I wallowed in the mire thereof, as if it wore 
spices and precious perfumes, and that in the vory midst of it, 
the invisible enemy trod mo down and seduced mo, because I 
was willing to ho sodv\cod : uoithor did that mother of my 
fle-sh Ovlio was eaeapod out of the niklat of Bahijhn^ but 
walked yet with a slow pace in tho skirls tlioroof), as she ad- 
monished mo to be chaste, so take caro to restrain that lust 
(which her husband had discovered to her in luo, and which 
she know to be so infectious for tlio present and dangcroua for 
the future) within tho bounds of conjugal affection, if it could 
not oUicrwiso be cured : she did not caro for this method, for 
fear iny hope should be spoiled by tho foUera of a wife; not 
that hope of tho world to come which my mother had in thee, 
but tho hope of my proficiency in learning, upon which both 
my parents were too much intent : ho becanso ho acaroo 
thought at all of thoe j and of mo nothing but more empty 
vanities ; and she, beoauso she supposed that those usual stud- 
ies of sciences would bo no hindranco, but rather somo help 
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towai’da tlio coming to tLee. Ifor so I conjcobure, recollecting 
os well as I can tlie manners of my parents. Then also were 
the reins let loose to spend my time in play, beyond wliafc a 
due severity would allow, whioh gave occasion to my being 
more dissolute in various inclinations ; and in them all there 
was a mist intercepting, O my God, from me the serenity 
of thy truth, and my iniquities proceeded^ as it were, from the fat, 
Psalm 72, v, 7. 

He confesses a Theft op his Youth hone out of Mere 

Wantonness. 

Thy law, 0 Lord, punisheth theft, and a law written in the 
hearts of men, which even iniquity itself cannot blot out. For 
what thief is willing to liave another steal from him? For 
even he tliat is rich will not endure another stealing for want. 
Yet I liftd a mind to commit theft, and I committed it, not 
for want or need, but loathing to be honest and longing to 
sin 5 for I stole that of which I had plenty, and much better. 
Neither was I fond of enjoying the things that I stole, but only 
foud of the theft and the sin. There was a pear tree near our 
vineyard, loaded with fruit, which were neither tempting for 
their beauty nor their taste. To shahe off and carry away the 
fruit of this tree, a company of wicked youths of us went late 
at night, having, according to a vicious custom, been playing 
till then in the yards j and thence we carried great loads, not 
for our eating, but even to bo cast to tbe hogs; and if we 
tasted any of them, the only pleasure therein was, because we 
were doing what wo should not do. 

Behold ray heart, O my God, behold ray heart, of whioh 
thou hast had pity when it was in the midst of the bottomless 
pit. Behold, let my heart now tell thee what it was it then 
sought. That I might even bo wicked without cause, and have 
nothing to tempt me to evil, but the ugly evil itself. And this 
I loved j I loved to perish, I loved to bo faulty ; not the thing 
in which I was faulty, but the very faultiness I loved. Oh I 
filthy soul, and falling from thy firmament to its utter ruin j 
affecting not something disgraceful, but disgrace itself. 

N.B. — After his return home to Africa he made ample resti- 
tution for those pears he had stolen. 
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Teax Mjsn sin not without Some Appeabanob ob Pre- 
tense OF GrOOD, 

There is a tempting appeai’anco hi beautiful bodies, in gold, 
and silver, and the rest. And in tho aen.so of tlio touch there 
is an agreeablonoss that is taking ; and in like manner tho 
other aensQS find, ihoir pleasures in tlioir respoclivo objects. 
So temporal honor, and the jjowor of oonimniiding and excelling 
hath something in it that is attractive ; honoe also arises Iho 
de.sire of revenge. And yet wc must not, for tho gaining of nil 
or any of these things, depart from thco, 0 Lord, nor turn nsido 
from thy law. Tho lifo also which wo live lioro, hath its allure- 
mont, by reason of a certain kind of ))oauty in it, and tho pro- 
portion wlnoh it hath to all ilio rest of thoso lower beauties. 
Likewise the friendsliip of men is doarly .swoot by tho union of 
many souls together. 

Upon oecnaion of all thoso and the like tilings sin ia com- 
mitted, when by an immodoraio inolination to them, winch have 
hut the lowest place umongat good thinga, mon foraulco tho host 
and highest goods, viz. thee, 0 Lord our God, and Ihy tvutli, 
and thy law. For these lowest tlungs have indeed tlioir do- 
Ughta, bat not Ulco my God who mado all things j bocaueo in 
him doth the just delight, and ho is the Joy of tho upright of 
heart. Therefore when the question ia for what cause any 
crime waa done, it is not usually holioved but wliovo it appears 
that there uiiglit be some dosiro of acquiring somo of those 
lowest of goods, or fear of losing them : for they arc fiiir and 
heautiful ; though in comparison of thoso superior goods and 
beatific joy.s they arc mean ami contompUble. 

A man hath murdered aaotlior. Why did ho do it ? IIoAvns 
ill love with lug wife, or his estate ; or ho did it that ho might 
rob liim to support his own lifo ; or ho was afraid of suffering 
the like from him ; or he had boon injured, and sought to bo 
revenged. W ould ho commit a murder without a cause, merely 
for the sake of tho murder j who can imagine this ? For as for 
tliat furious and exceeding cruel man [Gatiline] of whom a 
certain author has written that 7io c/iosc to ba wiohod a?id cruel 
gratia j tho cause is assigned in the sumo place, lest, says ho, Ms 
Iiund 0 )' his mind should he weakened for want of exercise^ And 
to what end did he refer this also ? That being thus oxoroised 
in wickedness, he might bo enabled to surprise tho city [7iome\ 
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and obtai]i honoTS, po^^er, xiahes, and be delivered from the fear 
of the lawa, and the difficulties he labored under through want 
of an estate, and a guilty conscience. Therefore even Catiline 
himself was not in love with his crimes, but with something 
else, for the sake of which he committed them. 




ROMAN AND PROVINCIAL LlIi'E IN THE FIFTH 

CENTURY.* 

(From the Lettcra of ApoUInaris Sldonlus : translated by Thomas Hodgkla, in 
“ Italy and her Invadors,'* with his comments.) 


TitB Foutunb Hunter. 

In the early days of tlie episcopate of Siclonius, a certain 
Amantius asked him for letters of introduction to Marseilles. 
With his usual good nature Sidonius gtave him a letter to 
Grfflous, bishop of that city, describing Jhm as a poor but 
honest man, wlio transacted what we should call a commission 
business in tlie purchase of cargoes arriving at the seaports of 
Gaul. He had been lately appointed e reader in the church, — 
a post wliicli was not incompatible with his transactions in 
business, — and this gave him an additional claim on the good 
offices of the two bishops. The letter concluded with the 
expression of a hope that Amantius might meet with sjilendid 
success as a merchant, and might not regret exchanging the 
cold springs of Auvergne for the foiuitain of wealth flowing at 
Marseilles. 

Not long after, Sidonius discovered that ho had been im- 
posed upon by a swindler j that the modest young man who 
desired an introduction to Marseilles was in fact too well known 
at Marseilles already, and tliat the honest broker wag an impu- 
dent and mendacious fortune hunter. Having oocasion to write 
again to Gr®oug, who had asked him for “ one of hia long and 
amusing letters,” he thought that he could not do better than 
send him the liistory of Amantius, though the bishop of Mar- 
seilles must have been already in good part acquainted with it, 
and the bishop of Arverni must have been oonsoioiis that the 
part whicli lie had played did not reflect great credit on his 
' By pennission of tho anthor and the Olaroodon Prosa. (6 vola., price £6 Mji.) 
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shrewdness. After a complinionlfiry preface, tlio lotLor pro- 
ceeds thus I — 

“ His imtivQ country is Anvorgno j lus parents mo per-sons in 
a somewhat Inimblo position in lilo, bub Iroo and luionoumborecl 
with debt j Ibcir duties have beon in connection with Lhoaorvico 
of the church rablier tlian of tiio Bbato. Tim father is a man 
of exlremo frugality, more intent on saving up money for his 
children than on pleasing them. This lad aocordingly loft his 
home and came to your city with a vovy slender equipmont in 
allreapeota. Notwithstanding this hividranco to his ambitious 
projects, he made a fairly successful start among you. St. 
Eustacluus, your predecessor, woleomod him with doeds and 
^YOl'dH of kuicUieaa, and put him in tho way of quioHy obiainiug 
comfortable quarters. Ho at onco bogaii to cultivato aasicln- 
ously the acquaintance of his noighbova, and liis civilities wore 
well received, lie adapted liimsolf with great tiict to their 
different ages, showing dofercnco to the old, inaking Jiimself 
useful to Ilia coevals, ami always exhibiting* a modesty and 
sobrioty in his moral conduct which arc as i)raisoworthy as 
they are rare in young men. At length, by woll-tiinocl and 
frequent oalla, lie booamo known to and familiar with tho lead- 
ing poi'soiiagea of your city, and finally ovon with tho count 
himself. Thus tlio assiduous court which he paid to greatness 
was rewarded with ever-increasing siiocossj worthy men vied 
ill helping him with their advice and good wisiios ] ho rocoived 
presents from the wealthy, favow of one hind or niiothor from 
all, and thus his fortune and his hopes advanced ^ by leaps and 
bounds.’ 

“It happened by chanoo that near tho inn where he was 
lodging there dwelt a lady of sonio fortune and high oharaotor, 
whose daughter had passed the years of childhood, yet had 
scarcely reached, the morriagonblo ago. Ho Bhowod hinisoU 
very kind to this girl, and made, as her youth allowed him to 
do, trifling presents to her of toys and trash that would divert 
a girl 3 and thua, at a very trilling oxpsnao, obtainod a firm 
hold on her affections. Years passed, on j sbo booamo old 
enough to bo a bride. To make a long story short, you have 
on the one side a young man, alone, poorly off, a stvangor, a 
son who had skulked away from home not only witliout tho 
consent, but even without the knowledge, of his father 3 on tho 
oQier, a girl not inferior to him in birth, and superior to 
him in fortune 5 and this fellow, through tho introduction of 
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tlie hishoji 1jgc£iusg ho was a readcis by favor of the conui 
beoaiise he hud danced attendance iu Jiia hall, without any 
investigation as to hia circumstances by the inoUier-in-laAV 
because his person was nob displeasing to her daughter, woos 
and V'ins and marries that young lady. The marriage articles 
aro sigJied, and in them somo beggarly little plot of ground 
which lie happened to possess near our borough is set forth 
witli truly comic pomposity. "When tlio solemn swindle was 
accompliahed, the poor beloved one carried off hia wealthy 
spouso, after diligently hunting up all the possessions of hia 
late father-in-law and converting them into money, besides 
adding to them a handsome gratuity drawn fronr the easy 
generosity of liis credulous mother-in-law, and then, unrivaled 
humbug that he was, he beat a retreat to his own native place. 

“ Some time after ho had gone, the girUs mother discovered 
the fraud, and had to mourn over the dwindling X)roportiou8 of 
the estates comprised in her daughter’s settlement, at the very 
time when she should liave been rejoicing over the augmented 
number of Iier grandchildren. She wanted to institute a suit 
for recovery of her money, on the ground that he had fraudu- 
lently overstated liia property ; and it was in foot in order to 
sootliQ her wrath that our new Hippolytus set forth for Mar- 
seilles, when he first brought you my letter of introduction. 

“Now, tlieu, you have the whole .story of this excellent young 
man } a stoiy, I think, worthy of the Milesian Pables or an 
Attic comedy. It remains for you to show yourself a worthy 
successor of Bishop Eustachins by discharging* the duties of 
patronage to the dear j'oubh whom he took under his protection. 
You asked me for a lengthy letter, and therefore if it is rather 
wordy than eloquent you must not take it amiss. CoiideBcend 
to keep me in your reiuoiubrnuce, my Lord Pope.” 

What was the issue of the quarrel between the amatory 
Amantius and his motlior-in-law we are not informed ; but ns 
he acted twice after this as letter carrier between Sidoiiius and 
Grsecus, we may conjecture that the affair of the settlement 
took some time to arrange. 

Dubtob and Creditor; the Courtier Turned Devout. 

Sidonius wishes health to hia friend Tiiruus. 

W ell indeed with yonr name, and with your present business, 
harmonizes that passage of the Mantuan poet — 
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Tutnual ■what never goil wouhl dare 
To promise to hia suppliant prayer, 

Lo, hera, tl)o lapao ol time liaa brought 
E’on to your haiids, unasked, unsought. 


Jjoiig ago, if you remombor, your (Into) fatlior Turpio, a man 
of tribmiician rank, obiaincd a loan of money from an officor of 
the palace named Maximris. lie deposited no aoourity oitlior in 
plate or in mortgage on land ; but as appears by tlio written 
instrument prepared at tho time, ho covenanted to pay twelve 
per cent to the londer» by which interest, as tlie loan ha.s lasted 
for ten years, the debt is more than doubled, But your lather 
fell sick, and -was at tho point of death : in his fooblo stale of 
health iho law came down upon him havshly lo compel him lo 
refund the debt ; ho eould not bear the uuuoyanou causod by 
the colleotora, and thorefore, ns I was about to travel to Tou- 
louse, ho, being now past lioiw of recovery, wrote nsking mo 
to obtain from the creditor at least somo modorato delay. I 
gladly aocodod to his request, as Mtiximus was not only an 
acquaiiiUuico of Jiiino, but bound to mo by old ties of hospiUiliby, 
I therefore willingly went out of my way to Jny friend’s ■villn, 
tUougU it was situated sovoral miles from the highroad. As 
soou as I arrived Iio himself came to moot jno. Whon I had 
known him in times post Im -was orcot in his l)ea]'ing, quiok in 
Ilia gait, with cheery voice and open counionanco. Now how 
greatly was he changed from liis old self I His dro.SH, hia stop, 
his bashfulness, his color, his speech, all had a religious oast : 
besides, his hair was short, lua board, flowing s tho furniture oC 
hia room consisted of tliroo-logged .stools, ouvtains of goab’s-hair 
canvas himg before liis doors : Iris coucli had no foathora, his 
table no ornamenl ; oven liis liospitality, tliough Ifind, was fru- 
gal, and there was pulse rather than moat upon hiy board. Cor- 
taiiily, if any delicacies were adiuitled, they wore not by way of 
indulgence to himself, but to his guoats. Wlion he rose from 
table I pri-vily inquired of hiB attendants what manner of life 
was this tliat he was leading, — n monk’s, a clovgyuiaii’a, or a 
lionitent’s. They said that he was lilling tho oflico of priest, 
which had been lately laid iii)on him by tho good will oC his 
follow-citizens, notwithstanding his prolo.sts. 

When day returned, while our slaves and folloAVors were 
occupied in catching our beasts of burden, I asked for an op- 
portunity for a ’socrot convoimtioii wiUi our host. IIo afforded 
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ii ; I gave him an unexpected embrace, and congratulated hhn 
on his new dignity: then with my congratulations I blended 
entreaties. I set forth the petition of my friend Turpio, I 
urged his necessitous condition, I deplored tlie extremities to 
which he was reduced, — extremities which seemed all the 
harder to his sorrowing friends because the chain of usury was 
tightening, while the hold of the body upon the soul was loosen- 
ing. Then I begged him to remember his new profession and 
our old friendsliip, to moderate at least by a short respite the 
barbarous insistenoe of the bailiffs barking round the sick man’s 
bed: if he died, to give his heirs one year in wliich to indulge 
their grief without molestation; but if, as I hoped, Turpio 
should recover his former health, to allow him to restore his 
exhausted energies by a period of repose. 

I was still pleading, whensuddenly the kind-hearted manburet 
into a flood of tears, caused not by the delay in recovering hifl 
debt, but by the peril of his debtor. Then suppressing his sobij, 
“ God forbid,” said he, “ that I, as a olergyman, should claim 
that from a sick man which I should scarcely have insisted upon 
as a soldier from a man in robust health. Tor liis children’s 
sake, too, wlio are also objects of my pity, if anything should 
happen to our friend, I will not ask anything more from them 
tliaii the character of my sacred calling allows. Write them to 
allay their anxiety; and that your letters may obtain the more 
credit, add a letter from mo, in wliich I will engage that what- 
ever be the result oi this Ubms (wlvieh we will still heps may 
turn out favorably for ouv brother), I will grant a year’s delay 
for the payment of the money, and will forego all that moiety 
which has accrued by right of interest, being satisfied witli the 
simple repayment of the i)riucipal.” 

I-lereiipoii I poured out my chief thanks to God, but great 
thanks also to my host, who showed such care for his own oon- 
soience and good name; and I assured my friend that whatso- 
ever lie relinquished to you lie was sending on before him into 
heaven, and that by refraining from selling up your father’^ 
farms, lie was buying for himself a kingdom above. 

Now, for what remains, do you bestir yourself to repay forth- 
with the principal at least of tlie loan, and tlius take the best 
means of expres-siiig the gratitude of those who, linked to you 
by the tie of brotherhood, liaply by reason of their tender years, 
scarcely yet understand what a boon has been granted them. 
Do not begin to say, “ I have joint heirs in the estate: the divi- 
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sioJi is not yot ficooiiijilisliGd : till llio world Iciiows [lint I lifivo 
been more shabbily treated Ibnn they i my broilior and sister 
are still under agO! she has not yet a Imsbniid, nor ho a cara- 
tor, nor is a surety found for the acts and dcfaLilts of that 
curator.” All theso pretexts arc alleged to all creditors, and 
to unreasonablo creditors they are not «aUogGd amiss. But 
when you litavo to deal with a person of this Iciiul, who fore- 
goes the half wUen ho might i)resa for the whole, if you prac- 
tioo any of these delays you give liim a right to redoniand as 
an injured nmn the concessions which lie made as ii good- 
natured one. Farewell. 

BAltllAItlAN him. 

Sidonius wishes health to (his brothor-in-hiw) Agrioola. 

You have many times asked mo to write to you a lotlor 
doaoribing the bodily appoaraiico anti manner of life of The- 
odoi'io, Icing of tlio Goths, whoso love for our civiliKUtion is 
justly reported by ooinmoii fame. 1 willingly accodo to your 
roquc.st, so far as the limits of iny paper will allow, and I 
praisQ the noble and dolioato auxioty for infonnation which 
you liave thus exhibited. 

Theodorio ia “a noticeable man,” one who would at ones 
attract atteutiou evou from those who casually behold Uhi\, so 
riohlyliave the will of God and tlio plan of natuvo oiidowed 
Ills person, with gifts eorrespondiug to his cosnpleted pros- 
perity. Hia character is such that not oven tho dotraction 
which waits on kings can lossou tho praises Ixistowod upon it. 
If you inquire as to Iiis bodily shape, ho 1ms a well-knit 
frame, shorter than the very tallest, but I'ising above men of 
middle staturo. His head is round and domoliko, his curling 
liaiv retreats a littlo from tho forehead towards tho top. lie 
is not bull-necked. A shaggy avoh of eyebrows crowns his 
eyes ; but if he droops his eyelids, tho lashes seem to fall well- 
nigh to the middle of Ins cheeks. The lobes of his oars, after 
the fashion of his nation, are oovorod by wisps of overlying 
hair. His nose is most beautifully curved', his lips are thin, 
and are not enlarged when the angles of his mouth are dilated 5 
if by chance they open and show a regular, but rather promi- 
nent set of teeth, they at once remind you of tho color of 
milk. He cuts every day the hairs which grow ut tho bottom 
of his nostrils. At his temples, whioli are somewhat hollowed 
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out, Ijegiiia a slmggy beard, -which in the loAver part of liia 
face is plucked out by the roots by the assiduous care of his 
barber. His cliiu, his throat, his neck, all fleshy without 
obesity, are covered with a milk-white skin, which, when 
inoi’o closely inspected, is covered Avitli a youthful glow. For 
it is modesty, not anger, which so often brings this color into 
liis face. 

His sbouldera are well turned, his arms powerful, his fore- 
arms liarcl, his hands widespread; ho is a well set-up man, 
with chest prominent and stomach drawn in. You can trace 
on the surface of liia back the points where the ribs terminate 
in the deejAy recessed spine. His sides are swollen out with 
projuiiiont muscles. Sti^ength reigns in his well-girded loins. 
His thigh is hard ns horn ; the leg joints ha-ve a very mascu- 
line appearance j his knee, which show's but few wrinkles, is 
especially comely. The legs rest upon full round calves, and 
two feet of very moderate size support these mighty limbs. 

You will ask, perhaps, what is the manner of liis daily life 
in public. It is this. Before dawn he attends the celebration 
of divine service by his (Ariau) priests, attended by a very 
small retinue. He shows great assiduity in tin's practice, 
though, if you are admitted to his confidence, you may per- 
ceive that it ia with him rather a matter of habit than of 
religious feeling. The rest of the mornmg is devoted to the 
care of the adiniiustration of his kingdom. Armed nobles 
stand round liis chair ; the crowd of skin-clothecl guards are 
admitted to the palace, in order to insure their being on duty 3 
they are Icept aloof from the royal presence that their noise 
may not disturb him, and so their growling talk goes on before 
the doors, shut out as they are by the oiutaiu, though shut in 
by the railings. Within the inolosure are admitted the ambas- 
sadors of foreign powers ; ho hears them at great length, he 
answers in few words. In negotiation his tendency is to 
delay, in action to promptitude. 

It is now the second hour after sunrise : he rises from his 
throne and spends bis leisure in inspecting his treasury or liis 
stables. If a hunting day is announced, he rides forth, not 
carrying his bow by his side — that would be beneath his kingly 
dignity — but if in the chase, or on the road, you point out to 
him beast or bird within shooting distance, his hand is at once 
stretched out behind him, and the slave puts into it the bow 
'with its string floating in tbe air ; for he deems it a womanisii 
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thing to have your bow atrimg Xor yon by anoLlier, aiul a cliilil- 
ish thing to oari'y it in a coao. When lio has roceivod it, aoiuo- 
times bo bends the two cuds towavda o«o aiiothor in hia hand, 
sometiniea ho lota the inilcnotfeed oml drop to Ida heel, and then 
with qxiiohly moving finger tightens tho looao knot of fciie waii- 
deriug string. Then ho takes the oitows, fil.s them in, sends 
them forth, first desiring yon to toll liim what mark yon wish 
him to aim at, You chooso wiiat ho lias to iiit, and lio liits 
it. If tUevo is a mistake made by either party, it is more often 
the sight of the chooser than the aim of tlio arclior that is at 
fault. 

If you are asked to join him iu Oio iianquot (wliioli, liow- 
over, on non-festal days, is Hko tho entertainment of a private 
person), you will nob aco there tho panting sorvants laying on 
the groaning table a tastoloas hoap of discolored silver. Tho 
weight, then, is to bo found iu tho couvorsatioii rather than in 
the plate, since all tho guests, if they talk of anything at all, 
talk of serious nuittors. Tlio taposlry and curtains arc somo- 
timos of purple (olotli), sometimes of cotton. Tlio moats on tho 
table please you, not by tlioir high price, but by tho skill with 
whioh tlioy are oookoclj tho silver by its brightness, not by its 
weight. The cups and goblets are so seldom replenished that 
you are more likely to complain of tliirst than to bo accused of 
drunkenness. In short, you may soo thoro Greek eleganoo, 
Gallic abundance, Italian quickness, tho pomp of a publio per- 
sonage, the assiduity of a private citizen, tlio discipliuo of a 
Icing’s houaeliold. Of the luxury which is displayed on high 
days and holidays I need not give you any account, because it 
cannot be unknowJi evou to the most unknown i^eraoiis. Lot 
me return to iny task. 

The noontide slumber, when tho moal is ondod, is never long, 
and is frequently omitted altogether. Often at this time lie 
takes a fancy to jday at backgammon : then ho collocta tho 
counters quickly, views them anxiously, dooides on hi.s moves 
skillfully, makes thoin promptly, talks lo the coiuitors jocularly, 
waits his turn patiently. At a good throw ho says nothing, at 
a bad one ha laughs ; neither good nor bud makes him lose his 
temper or his philosophical equanimity. He does not like a 
speculative gamo either on the part of lus adversary or hiinsolf, 
dislikes a lucky chance offered to himself, and will uoL reckon 
on its being offered to his opponent. You get your men. out of 
his table without uimeoeasary trouble, ho gets his out of yours 
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■without collusion. You would fancy that even in moving hig 
oountora iie was planning a campaign. His sole anxiety is to 
conquer. 

When a game is on hand, he drops for a little time the 
severity of royal etiquette, and iimtes liis companions in. play 
to free and social intercourse. To tell you what I think, he 
feaia to bo feared. At the end ho ia delighted to see the vexa- 
tion of a conquered rival, and takes credit to himself for having 
really won the game, when his opponent’s ill temper shows 
that ho has not yielded out of courtesy. And here notice a 
strange thing : often that very complacenoy of his, arising 
from such a trifling cause, insures the successful carriage of 
serious business. Then petitions, 'whioh have well-nigh been 
shipwrecked by the injudiciousness of those who favored them, 
suddenly find a harbor of safety. In this way, I myself, when 
I have had somewhat to ask of him, have been fortunate enough 
to be beaten, and have seen my table ruined with a light heart, 
because I knew that my cause would triumph. 

About the ninth hour (three o^clock) comes back again all 
that weary tunnoU of kingship. The suitors return, the guards 
return whose business it is to remove them. Everywhere yon 
hear the hum of claimants j and this is protracted, till nightfall, 
and only ceases •when it is cut short by tlie royal supper. 
Then the petitioners, following then* various patrons, are dis- 
parsed throughout the imlace, where they keep watch till bed- 
time arrives. At the supper somotimes, though rarely, oomir 
actors are introduced who utter their satiric pleasantries i in 
such fashion, lio'wever, that none of the guests shall be wounded 
by their biting tongues. At these repasts no hydraulio organa 
blow, no band of vocalists under the guidance of a singing mas- 
ter intone together their premeditated harmony. No harpist, 
no flute player, no choir master, no female player on the tam- 
bourine or the cithara, makes melody. The king is charmed 
only by those instruments under Avhose influence virtue soothes 
the soul as much as sweet sounds soothe the ear. "When he 
rises from table the royal treasury receives its sentinels for the 
night, and armed inau stand at all the entrances to the palace, 
by -wliom the hours of his first sleep will be watched over. 

But what has all ibis to do with my promise, -which was 
to tell you a little about the king, not a great deal about his 
manner of reigning ? I really must bid my pen to stop, iol 
you did not ask to be made acquainted "with anything more 
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than the personal appearance and favorite pursuits of Theodo- 
ric; and I Bat do'wn to Avrite a letter, not a history, Fare- 
Avell. 

The Burgundians. 

Wliile our poet was residing at Lyons (appai’ciifcly) he was 
ashed by one of hia friends, an ox^oonsul named Cntulinus, to 
compose an opibhalamium, perhaps for his dnughtor's marriage. 

In a short humorous poem of apology, Sidoiiiiia incidentally 
touches off some of the physical chavftotoristics of Llio Burgun- 
dians by Avhoin he was siii’rouiulod j and who, it is important 
to observe, troubled him not by ihoir hostility, but by their too 
hearty and demonstrative friendship. 

Ah me! my friend, Avliy bid mo, o’eii if I had the power, 

To write the light Fesconnino vorao, fit for the mii)tial bOAror ? 

Do you forgot that I am set among the long-haired hordes, 

That daily I am bound to bear iho stream of Gorman words, 

That I must hear, and then must praise Avith sorroAvfal griinaoo 
(DisgvAst and axAprebation both contoiuling in my face), 

Whate’er the gormandizing sous of Burgundy may sing, 

'While thoy upon their yelloAv hair iho rancid bixlior fling ? 

Now let me tell you Avhat it is that makoa my lyre bo dumb : 

It cannot sound Avhon oil arotmd barbarian lyres do hum. 

The sight of all those patrons toll (each ojio is seven foot high), 
From my poor I^tnao makes every th9ughi of six-foot motors fly. 
Oh I happy are thine eyes, my friend} thine oars, hoAvhaxjpy tho-sel 
And oh I tlivice happy I Avould call thine xuAdisgUBtod nose. 

^Tis not round thee that every mom ton talkative machines 
Bxhaie the Bmell of onions, leeks, and all their VAAlgar groene. 
There do not seelc thy house, as luiiic, before the diiAvn of day, 

So many giants and so tall, so fond of trencher j)lay 
That scarce Aloinoue himsolf, tliat hospitable king, 

■Would find his kitchen largo enough for tlie dosiroa they bihig. 
They do not, those effusive souls, declare they look on thee 
As father’s friend or foster sire — but, alas I thoy do on me. 


But stop, my Muse I pull upl be still I or else some fool will gay 
Sidonius writes lampoons again.” Don’t you bolievc them, pray ) 
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THE MONKS AND THE GIANTS. 

Dy JOHN HOOKHAK FBERE 

[J'oni^ HooKiiAii Eiii:nc, English diplomat, poet, and humorial, was horn in 
Loudon, 1760, and edncalcd at Cambridge ; died J<anuar 7 7, 1810. He Ulled im- 
poi'lant poattions in publio lifo at home aud abroad, till 1809 , w!ven be retired in 
offense at the iinjoflt blame for bis conduct as minister to Spain. He was ono 
of the collaboratoi's in thefamousAnti-Jdcob/n, aTory periodical, with Canning, 
Ellis, and Otbera. His best works aro Uic unmatched translations from Arls- 
topbaues (see Vol. 2 of this woik), and the tuifinisbod poem from which the 
toliowing extract is made.] 

Canto I. 

Tub Great King Arbliur made a sumptuous Teastj 
And held his Koyal Christmas at Carlisle, 

And thither came Vassals, most and least, 

Trom e'?©ry corner of this British Isle; 

And all were entertained, both man and beast, 

According to their rank, in proper style; 

The steeds -were fed and littered in the stable, 

The ladies and the knights sat down to table. 

The bill of fare (as you may well suppose) 

"Was suited to those plentiful old times, 

Before our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts, and various criinoa ; 

And therefore, from the original in prose 
I shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes; 

They seived. up salmon, venison, and \Yild boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, J«id by scores. 

Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 

Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 

Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan, and bustard, 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine 
Plum puddings, pancakes, apple pics, and custard; 

And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 

With mead, and ale, and cider of our own; 

For porter, punch, and negus were not known, 

The noise and uproar of the scullery tribe, 

All pilfering and serambliug in their calling, 

Was past all powers of language to describe — 

The din of manful oatlis and female squalling: 
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Tlio sturdy porter, Iiucldliiig up his bribe, 

And ihuii at random breaking heads and baivling, 
Ontci'iea, and cries of order, and conbuaiona, 

Made a confusion boyond all oonfuaioiia j 

Beggars and vagabonds, blind, lame, and sturdy, 
Minstrola and singers wifclr i-Ueir various airs, 

The pipe, the tabor, and Hio hurdy-gurdy, 

Jugglers and mountebanks vitli apos and bears, 
Continued from the first day to tlio third day, 

An uproar like ton thousand Smillifiold fairs ; 

There ware wild bcaala and foreign birds and creatiiros, 
And Jews and I^oroignors witli foreign features. 

All sorts of people there were seen together, 

All aorta of characters, all sorts of drossoB } 

Tho fool with fox^s tail and poacook’s foathor, 

Pilgrims, and ponitonts, and grave biirgossos ; 

The country people with thoir coals of loathor, 

Vintjwra and vicUialovs with cans and inesHos j 
Grooms, aroliors, varlots, falconora, and yoomon, 
Damsolo and waiting maids, and waiting ■women. 

But the profane, indolicato amours, 

The vulgar, unoulightenoA coiivorsalion, 

Of minstrels, inenials, and courtesans, a]ul boors 
(Although appropriate to tlieir moaner station), 
■Would certainly revolt a iaslo like yours \ 

Therefore 1 shall omit the calculaiiou 
Of all the curses, oaths, and cuts and stabs, 

Occasioned by their dice, and drink, and drabs. 

We must tako car© in our pootio oruiso, 

And never hold a single tack too long; 

Therefore my versatile ingenious Muse 
Takes leave of this illiterate, low-bred throng, 
Intending to x^esent Buporior views, 

Which to genteoler company belong, 

And show the higher orders of society 
Behaving with politeness and propriety. 

And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur’s Court has never had its matoli ; 

True point of honor, -without pride or braving, 

Strict etiquette forever on tho watch s 
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Their manners were refined and perfect — saying 
Some modern graces, "which they could nob catch, 

As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, 
Accomplisliinents reserved for distant ages. 

They looked a manly, gencrons generation ; 

Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad and square and thick, 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation, 

Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick, 

Showed them prepju.'ed, on proper provocation, 

To give the lie, pull noses, stab, and kick j 
And for that very reason, it is said, 

They were so very courteous and "welbbred. 

The ladies looked of an heroic races 

At first a general likeness struck your eye, — 

Tall figures, open features, oval face, 

Large eyes, with ample eyebroivs arched and high } 

Their manners had an odd, peculiar grace, 

Neither repulsive, affable, nor shy, 

Majeatioal, reserved, and somewhat sullen ; 

Their dresses partly silk, and partly woolen. 

In form and figure far above the rest, 

Sii‘ Launcelot -was chief of all the train, 

In. Arthur’s Court an ever-welcome guest ^ 

Britain will never see his like again. 

Of all the Knights she ever had the best, 

Except, perhaps. Lord Wellington in Spain ; 

I never saw his picture nor lus print, — 

Prom Morgan’s Olironicle I take my bint. 

Por Morgan says (at least as I have heard, 

And as a learned friend of mine assures), 

Beside him all that lordly train appeared 
Like courtly minions, or like common boors, 

As if unfit for knightly deeds, and reared 
To rustic labors or to loose amours j 
He moved amidst his peers without compare, 

So lofty was his stature, look, and air. 

Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His eounteuanee, and then loturned E^ain, 

As if some secret recollection shook 
His inward heart ivith unacknowledged pain j 
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And aometlung haggard in hia eyes and look 
(More Uiati his years or liatdsliipa could explain) 
Alade him appear, iu person, aud in mind, 

Less porloGli than "what natnro had designed. 

Of noble pi’eaenoe, but of difEeronfc mien, 

Alert and lively, -volnble and gay, 

Sir Tristram at Carlisle was rarely soon, 

But ever was regretted while away; 

’With easy mirth, an onoiny to spleen, 

Hia ready convorso oharnicd llio wintry day ; 

No tales he told oi sieges or of fights. 

Of foreign marvels, like the foolish ICnighis, 

Bui ivitli a playful imitativo tone 
(That merely seemed a voucher for the trufcli) 
Recounted strange advouturos of his own, 

Tlie chances of his childhood aud hia youtli, 

Of churlish Giants he had soou aud known, 

Their vustio phrase and courtesies uncouth. 

The dwellings, and the diet, and the Uvea 
Of savage Monatoha aud their monstrous 'VVivoB; 

Song, music, languages, and. many a lay 
Asturian or Armorio, Irish, Basque, 

His ready memory seized and bore away ; 

And over when the Ladies chose to aslc, 

Sir Tristram was prepared to sing and iday, 

Not like a minstrel earnest nt his task, 

Bub with a sportivo, earoloss, easy style, 

As if he seemed to mock himself the wliilo. 

His ready wit and rambling education, 

Willi tho congenial infliicnco of liis stars, 

Had taught him all tho. arts of oonvorsalioii, 

All games of skill aud stratagems of wars ; 

Hig birth, it soeins, by Merlin’s calculation, 

Was under Yeiius, Mercury, aud Mars ; 

His mind with all their atfcrihutoa was mixt, 

And, like those planets, wandering and unfixb. 

Prom realm to reabu he ran — aud never stayed ; 

Kingdoms and crowns ho won— and gave away; 
It seemed as if his labors woro repaid 
By the mere ueiso and moveoaent of tlie fray : 
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2To oouquests nor acgnirementa had he madej 
Hia chief delight was on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud. 

And shower hia wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 

Hia schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen. 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe ; 

It seemed aa if some momentary spleen 

Inspired the project and impelled the blow; 

And most Ids fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low; 

Most master of himself, and least enoumbered, 

When overmatched, entangled, and. outnumbered. 

Strange instruments and engines he contrived 
Tor sieges, and constructions for defense, 

Inventions some of them that have survived, 

Others were deemed too cumbrous and immense : 
Minstrels he loved and cherished while he lived, 

And patronized them both with praise and pence ; 
Somewhat more learned than became a Knight, 

It was reported he could read and write. 

Sir Gawain may be painted in a word — 

He waa a perfect loyal Cavalier; 

His courteous manners stand upon record, 

A stranger to the very thought of fear. 

The proverb says, "As brave as Ins own sword; ” 

And liko his weapon was that worthy Peer, 

Of admirable temper, clear and bright, 

Polished yet keen, though pliant yet upright. 

On every point, iu earnest or in jest, 

His judgment, and his prudence, and hia wif^ 

Were deemed the very touchstone and the test 
Of what was proper, graceful, just, and fit ; 

A word fi'Cm him set everything at rest, 

His short decisions never failed to hit ; 

His silence, his reserve, Lis inattontlon, 

Were felt as the severest reprehension; 

His memory was tlie magazine and. hoard, 

Wliere claims and grievances, from year to year, 

And confidences and complaints were stored, 

Prom dame and knight, from damsel, boor, and peer; 
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Loved l)y his friends, and tviialad by his lord, 

A generous courtier, secret and aiucore, 

Advisor general to the whole community, 

He Borved his friend, but wafcoliod his opportunity. 

One riddle I could never muleratand — 

But hia success in war was strangely various; 

In exoouting sohemea that otlioua planned, 

He aeeined a very Ouisar or a Marius ■ 

Tahe Ma own plana, and place him in command. 

Your prospect of gucoesa became procariona ; 

His plans wore good, but Laimoolot sxicoeoded 
And realized them botlor far than ho did. 

His diaoipUne was steadfast and aiislore, 

Unalterably fixed, but calm and kind ; 

Pounded on admiration, more than I’oar, 

It seemed an emanation from his mind; 

The coarsest natures that approached him near 
Grew courteous for tUo momeut and refined ; 

Beneath his eyo the poorest, weakest wight 
Pelt full of point of honor like a Imight. 

In battle ho was fearless to a fault, 

The foremost in the thlokeat of iho field; 

His eager valor know no pause nor halt, 

And the rod rampant Liou in his Sliiold 
Scaled Towns and Towors, tho foremost in assault, 
With ready succor where tho battlo reeled i 
At random like a thunderbolt ho ran, 

And bore down shields, and pikes, and Horao, and loan. 


Canto II. 

Before the Pcast was ended, a Beport 
Pilled every soul with hovroc and dismay ; 
SoniQ Ladies, on their journey to the Court, 

Had been surprised, tind woro convoyod a^Yay 
By tho Aboriginal Giants, to ihoir Port w- 
An unknown Port — ^for Oovoxrunonl, thoy say, 
Had ascertained its actual existance, 

But knew not its direction, nor its distance. 

A waiting damsel, crooked and misshaped, 
Herself tho witness of a woful scone, 
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From ^diich, by miracle, slie had escaped, 

Appeared before the Ladies and the Queen; 

Her figure Tvas funereal, veiled and. craped, 

Her voice convulsed mth sobs and sighs between^ 
That with the sad recital, and the sight, 

Bevenga and rage inflamed each worthy knight. 

Sir Gawain rose withont delay or dallying, 

“ Excuse us, madam, — Ave’ ve no time to waste ” 

And at the palace gate you saw him sallying, 

"With other knights equipped and armed in haste ; 
And there was Tristram making jests, and i allying 
The poor misshapen damsel, Avhom he placed 
Behind him on a pillion, pad, or pannel ; 

He took, besides, bia falcon and his spaniel. 

But Avhat with horror, and fatigue, and fnght, 

Poor soul, she oould not recollect the way. 

They reached the momitains on the second night, 

And wandered up and dovm till break of day, 

When they discovered, by the dawning light, 

A lonely glen, Avliere heaps of embers lay; 

Tliey found unleavened fragments, scorolied and toasted, 
Aud the remains of mules and horses roasted. 

Sic Tviatrain understood the Giants* courses; 

He felt the embers, but the heat was out: 

He stood contoiuplating the roasted lioraes, 

And all at once, ivithout suspense or doubt, 

His own decided judgment thus enforces; — 

The Giants must bo somewhere hero about \ " 
Demonstrating the carcasses, lie shows 
That they remained untouched by kites or crows; 

‘‘You see no traces of their sleeping here, 

No heap of leaves or lieath, no Giaut’a neat : 

Their usual habitation must bo near — 

They feed at sunset and retire to rest — 

A momenVs search will set the matter clear.*’ 

The fact turned out precisely as he guessed ; 

And shortly after, scrambling through a gully, 

He verified his own conjecture fully. 

He found a Valley, closed on every side, 

Besembling that which Basselas describes; 
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Six miloa in longtii, and half as many wide, 

■Wheie tl\o descondaiita of th© Giant Uihcs 
Lived in their anoiont T'orlross undoscriodj 
(Invaders tread npon. each othor’s kibos) 

Eirat came the Britona, aftei-wavda tlio llomaii, 

Oiu' i^atriiuonial lands belong to no man : 

So Horace said — and so tho Giauls found, 

Expollod by fresh iuvudora in succoasion ; 

But they maintained tonacioualy tho ground 
Of ancient, indefeasible pOBSosaioii, 

And robbed and ransacked all tho comibvy round} 

And Yonfcurod on this Irorrible transgression, 

Glaimiug a right reserved to waste and spoil, 

Ab lords tuid lawful owners of tho soil. 

Huge mountaltia of iiuiticasurahlo height 
Encompassed all tU© level Valley round, 

IVitli mighty slabs of rock, that sloped upriglii, 

An inaunnountablo, onormoua wound j 
The very River vanished out of sight, 

Absorbed in secret chaunola underground j 
That 7ale was so seciuestored and seoludod, 

All search for ages past it Imd oluded. 

High overhead was many a Cavo and Don, 

That with its strange conslmotion seomoil to mode 
All thought of how they wore contrived, or when— 
Hewn inward in tliohugo suspondod Rook, 

The Q'omba and Monuments of mighty men : 

Such wore tho patriarchs of tills ancioiifc stock. 

Alas I what pity that the prosout raoo 
Should be so barbarous, and depraved, and base 1 

Eor they subsisted (ns I said) by pillage, 

And the wild boasts which they j)urauGd and ohcisod : 
Nor house, nor herdsmaii^s liut, nor farm, nor village 
■Within the lonely Valley could bo traced, 

Nor roads, nor bounded fields, nor rural tillage, 

But all was lonely, desolate, ami waste. 

The Castle ■which commanded tho domain 
Was suited to so rude and wild a Roiguj 

A Rock was in the center, like a Cone, 

Abruptly rising from a miry pool. 
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■Wiere they beheld a Pile of massy stone, 

17111011 jnaaoua of the rude primeral school 
Had reared by help of Giant hands alone, 

7Vith roclcy fragments unreduced by rule, 
IrrogiUai', liha Nature more than Art, 

Huge, rugged, and compact in every part. 

But on the other side a Itiver ■went, 

And there the craggy Rock and ancient Wall 
Had crumbled down with shelving deep descent; 

Time and the wearing stream had worked, its fall : 
The modern Giants had repaired the Rent, 

But, poor, reduced, and ignorant ‘withal, 

They patched it up, contriving as they could 
With 8tone.s, and earth, and palisades of wood. 

Sir Gawain tried a parley, but in vain, — 

A true-bred Giant never trusts a Knight; 

He sent a Herald, who returned again 
All torn to rags and perishing with fright; 

A Trumpeter was sent, but he was slaiu,— 

To Trumpeters they bear a mortal spite : 

When all conciliatory measures failed, 

The CasUe and the Fortress were assailed. 

But when the Giants saw them fairly under, 

Thoy shoveled down a cataract of stones, 

A hideous volley like a peal of tliunder, 
jCounoing aud bounding down, and breaking bones, 
Rending the earth, and riving rocks asunder ; 

>Sir Gawain inwardly laments and groans, 

Retiring last, and standing most exposed; — 

Success seemed hopeless, and the combat closed. 

A Council then was called, and all ^reed 
To call in succor from the Country round j 
By regular approaches to proceed. 

Intrenching, fortifying, breaking ground. 

That morning Tristram happened to secede : 

It seems his ITalcon was not to be found ; 

He went in search of her, but some suspected 
He went lest his advice should be neglected. 

At Gawain’a summons all ihe Country came; 

At Ga-wain's summons all the people aided; 
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They called upon each othor in lug immo, 

And bid thew noighbors 'work as hard as iiiey did. 
So well beloved was ho, fov very shanie 
They dug, they delved, iutroiiched, and paliaadod, 
Till all the Eort was thoroughly blockaded, 

And every Eord where Giants might have waded. 

Sir Tristram fovmcl hia li’alGon, bruised and Uuuo, 

Aitov a tedious search, ag ho avorrod, 

And was rotnming back the way ho caino 
■Whou in the neighboring tliickot aoinotliiug sUrrod, 
And hashed across tlio path, as bright ns flaino; 

Sir Tristram lollowod it, and ioiuid a Bird 
Much liko a Pheasant, only oriiiiaou-red, 

With a lino tuft of feathers on liis hoticl. 

Sir Tristrain’g luiiid — invention — -powers of thought, 
"Wore OGGupiod, abstracted, anti engaged. 

Devising ways and moans to havo it caught 
Alive — entire — to sco it safely oagodj 
Tho Giants and tlioir siego lie sot at naught 
Compared with tins now warfare that ho waged. 

Tie gained hia object after throe days wandering, 

And three nights watoliing, meditating, pondoring. 

And to the Camp in Iriuinph lio rcturnod t 
He makes them all admire Iho oroninvo^s crest, 

Aiul pvalao o.ud uxaguify the pcize he earned. 

Sir Gawain rarely ventured on a joat. 

But here hia heart with indignation burnod \ — 

“ Good Cousin, yonder slanda an Baglo’a neat 1 
A Prize for Powlors such as you and mo.’^ — 

Sir Tristram answered mildly, “We ahall seo.’’ 

Good humor was Sir Tristram's loading quality, 

And in tho prosoi’t cewo ho i>roved it such j 
If he forbore, it was that in reality 
Hia conscioiico smoto him with a .secrot touch, 

Tor having shoohed his worthy friend's formality — 
Ho lliought Sir Gawain had not said too much ; 

Ho walks apart wiGi him — ^aiid ho disconi’flea 
About their preparation, and their forces — ^ 

Approving everything that had been done ; 

“ It serves to put the Giants off their guard — 
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Less hazard and, less danger will be run — 

I doubt not we shall &id them imprepaved^ 

The Oaatlo will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spared ; 

The Ladies else, while we blookade and threaten, 

Will most infallibly be hilled wid eaten.” 

Sir Tristram talked incomparably well ; 

Hia reasoiia were irrefragably strong. 

As Tristram spoke Sir G-awaiu's siiirits fell, 

For lie discovered clearly before long 
(What Tristram never would presume to toll) 

That hia whole system was entirely wrong ; 

In fact, hia confidence had much diminished 
Since all the preparations had been finished. 

“Indeed! Sir Tristram said, “for aught we know — 
For aught that we cau tell — this very night 
The valley’s entrance may be closed with snow, 

And we may starve and perish here outright. 

'Tis better risking a decided blow — 

I own this weather puts me in a fright.” 

In fine, this tedious conference to shorten, 

Sir Gawain tnisted to Sir Tristram’s fortune. 

’Twas twilight, ere tlio wintry dawn had kist 
With cold salute the mountain’s chilly browj 
The level lavrua were dark, a lake ef mist. 

Inundated the vales and depths below, 

When valiant Tristram, with a chosen list 
Of bold and hardy men, prepared to go, 

Ascending through the vapors dim and hoar, 

A secret track, which he descried before. 

If ever you attempted, when a boy, 

To walk across the playground or the yard 
Blindfolded, for an apple or a toy, 

Which, when you reached the spot, was your reward, 
You may conceive the difficult employ 
Sir Tristram had, and that he found it hard, 
Deprived of landmarks and the power of sight, 

To steer their dark and doubtful course aright 

They climbed an hour or more Avith hand and knee 
(The distance of a fathom or a rood 
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Was fartliBi’ than t»he keenest eye conld see) ; 

At last the very ground on wUlck tlicy stood, 

The broken Uirr, nnd many a batfeered tree — 

The crushed and sliatlerod aliuubs and imdorwaod 
Apprised them that tliey wore arrived once more 
Where they were ovenvlichuod the time before. 

Sir Tristra^n aaw the people in a niistor ; 

He took them to a sholtorod hollow place: 

^'Jiey crowded round like oluckeiia in n cluster, 

And Tristram, witli an unembarrassed face, 
Proceeded quietly to lake a muster — 

To take a muster, and to slate the case : 

It was,” he said, ** an imoxpeotccl error, 

Enough to strike inferior minds with torror; 

“Put since tliey wei^e as.sombled and coUoclod” 

(All were assembled excej)!; nino or ion’), 

He thought that their design might bo offooLod ; 

All things wore oa.sy to dotormined men. 

If they would lake Um track whieh ho divootod, 

And try their old adventure once again,” 

He slapped hia breast, and swore within an hour 
Tliat tlioy should have tlio Castle iu their power. 

This mountain was like others I have seen j 
There was a stratum or a ridge of stone 
Projeotiag high beyond the sloping green, 

Prom top to bottom, like a spinal bone, 

Or flight of steps, with gaps and broaks botWGoji-« 
A Copperplate would make my meaning known 
Better than words, and therefore with permission, 
I’ll give a I’rint of it tho next Edition. 

Thither Sir Tristrmn with his comrades went; 

For now tlie misty cloud was cleared away, 

And they mu.st risk the peviloua ascent, 

Right in the Giants’ front, iu open day: 

They ran to roach the shelter which it lout, 

Before the battery should begin to play. 

Their manner of ascending up that ridge 
Was much like olirabing by a broken bridge*, 

For there you scramble on from pier to pier, 

Always afraid to lose your hold halfway j 
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And as they clambered each successive tier 
Of rugged upright roclcs, I dare to say, 

It was not altogether without fear — 

Just fear enough to make brave people gay; 

According to the words of Mr. Gray, 

“They wound with toilsome march their long array.*^ 

The more alert and active upward sprung, 

And let down ropes to drag their comrades after j 
Those ropes were their own shirts togefclier strung, 
Stripped off and twisted with such mirth and laugliter, 
That with their jokes the rocky echoes rung: 

Like countrymen that on a beam or rafter 
Attempt to pass a raging wintry flood, 

Such was the situation where they stood s 

A wild tumultuous torrent raged around, 

Of fragments tiunbliug from the mountain’s height; 

The whirling clouds of dust, the deafening sound, 

The hurried motlou that amazed the sight, 

The constant quaking of the solid ground, 

Environed them with x>hantom3 of affright; 

Yet with heroic hearts they held right on, 

Till the last point of their ascent was won. 

The Giants saw them on the topmost crown 
Of the last rock, and threatened and defied — 

“ Down with the mwngy dwatie there \ Xiaeh them dew n \ 
Down with the dirty pismires 1 Thus they cried. 

Sir Tristram, with a sharp sarcastic frown, 

In their own Griant jargon thus replied ; — 

“ Mullinger I Oacamolel and Mangonell I 
You cursed cannibals — I know you well — 

“ I’ll see that pate of yours upon a post, 

And your left-handed squinting brother’s too — 

By Heaven and Earth, within an hour at most 
I’ll give the crows a meal of him and you — 

The wolves shall have you, either raw or roast — 

I’ll make an end of all your cursed crew.” 

These words he partly said, and partly sang, 

As usual with the Giants in their slang. 

He darted forward to the moimtain’s brow; 

The Giants ran away — they knew not why; 
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Sir Tristi'am gainoA llio jioitifc— lie lcn0^7 noi liow | 
He couH accoimi for ib no nioro ihaii I. 

Such atii'ange effeofcs avo witnoss ofion no-NV 5 
Suoli atrango oxpowmeuts truo U’y 

In sieges, aiicl in BMimishes aflaat, 

In storming lioighta, and boardiug from a boat. 

True Courage bears about a Chaiw oi’ Spell — i 
It looks, I think, like an instinotivo Law 
By whioh anptorior natures claiuit and qiioll 
IJ’renoliiuoii and foroigiiora with foav and ti'svo. 

I wonder if Philosopliors can toll — 

Can they oxjdain tho thing with all llioiv jaw ? 

I can’t explain ib'— bub tho fact is so, 

A fact wlvich ovory midshipman must know, 

Then instantly tho signal wjw held o\iL, 

To show Sir Gawain that tho coast was clear 5 
They hoard Iiis Camp vo(iolio with a elunit— 

111 half an hour Sir Gawain will ho lioro.’* 

But still Sir Tristram was porploxt witJi doubt — 
The crisis of tho Ladies’ fate drew uunr— 

Ko dreaded what those poor defonaoless oroaLuros 
Might suffer from suoh fierce and dosperato uatiu’os. 

The Giants, with thoir brutal want of House, 

In hurling stoiios to crush thojn with the fall, 
And in their hurry taking them from thonuo, 

Had half dismantled all tho new-built ‘IVivll. 

They loft lb here and Ihevo, a naked Iov\co 
Of atakoa and paliaadGS, upriglit and tall. 

Sir Tristram formed a sudden rosolntion, 

And recommended it for execution. 

“My La^ls/’ ho cried, “an effort must bo uiado 
To keep tliose Moustors half an hour in play, 
While Gawain is advancing to our aid, 

Or else the Ladies will bo made away. 

By mounting close witliin the palisade, 

You’ll pRtiy their two-handod, dangerous sway 
Their Clubs and Macea ; recollect my worda, 

And use your daggers rather than your swovcIb.’^ 

That service was moat gallantly performedi 
The Giants still endeavored to repel 
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And drive them from the hreech that they had stormed : 

The foremost of the Crew was Mangonell. 

At sight of him Sir Trifitram^s spirit waymed. j 
With aim unerring Tristram^s Mchion fell, 

Lopt off his Club and fingers at the knuckle, 

And thus disabled tliat stupendous Chuckle, 

The Giant ran, outrageous with the wound, 

Hearing and bleeding, to the palisade; 

Sir Tristram swerved aside, and reaching round, 

Probed all his entrails with hia poniartVs blade : 

His Giant limbs fall thundering on the ground, 

Hia goggling eyes eternal slumbers shade ; 

Then by the head or heels, I know not which, 

They dragged him forth, and tost him m the Ditch. 

Sir Tristram, in the warfare tliat he waged, 

Strove to attract the Giants* whole attention ; 

To keep it undivided and engaged, 

He racked his fiery brain and hia invention ; 

And taunted and reviled, and stormed and raged, 

In. teems far worse and more than I can mention. 

In the mean while, in a more sober manner, 

Sir Gawain was advancing with his banner. 

But first I nniet commemorate in rhyme 
Sir Tristram’s dextrous swordsmanship and might 5 
This incident appears to me sublime: 

He struck a Giant’s head off in the fight : 

The head fell down of course, but for soino time 
The stupid, headless trunk remained upright ; 

For more than twenty seconds there it stood, 

But ultimately fell from loss of blood. 

Behold Sir Gawain with his valiant band; 

He enters on the work with warmth and haafce, 

And slays a brace of Giants out of hand, 

Sliced downward from the shoulder to the waist. 

But our iohnography must now be planned, 

The Keep or Inner Gosble must be traced. 

I wish myself at tlio concluding distich, 

Although I think the thing characteristic. 

Facing your Entrance, just three yards behind, 

There was a Mass of Stone of moderate height, 

U 
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It stood beforo you like a aorcen or blind : 

And tkere — on either hand to left and right — 

Were sloping Parapets or Planes mclinedj 

On -^yhich two massy Stones wore placed upright, 
Secured by Staples and by leathern Ropes, 

Which hindered them from sliding down the slopes. 

" Cousin, those Dogs liave some device or gin ! — 

Pll run the gantlet — and I’ll stand a knock ” 

He dashed into the Gate through thick and thin — 

He hewed away the bands wliioh held the block — 

It rushed along the slope with rumbling dm, 

And closed the entrance with a thundering shod?: 
(Just like those famous old Symplegades 
Discovered by the Classics iu their seas). 

This was Sir Tristram (as you may suppose) : 

He found some Giants wounded, otliers dead— 

He shortly equalizes these with those; 

But one poor Devil there was sick in bed, 

In whose behalf the Ladies interpose ; 

Sir Tristram spared his life, because tliey said 
That he was more humane, and mild, and clever, 

And all the time had had au ague fever. 

The Ladies? — They were tolerably well, 

At least as well as could have been expected : 

Many details I must forbear to tell; 

Their toilet had beeu veiy much neglected; 

But by supreme good luck it bo befell 
That when the Castle’s capture was effected, 

When those vile cannibals were overpowered 
Only two fat Duennas were devoured. 

Sir Tristram having thus secured the Port, 

And seen all safe, was climbiug to tire Wall 
(Meaning to leap into the outer Court) ; 

But when he came, ho saved himself the fall ; 

Sir Gawain had been spoiling all the sport, 

The Giants were demolished one and all : 

He pulled them np the Wall — they climb and enter — 
Such was the winding uj) of this adventure. 

The only real sufferer in the fight 
Was a poor neighboring Squiro of little fame, 
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That came and Joined tiie party overnight 5 
Ha hobbled home, disabled Tvitli a maim 
Which he received in tumbling from, a height ; 

The Knights from Court had never heard hig name, 

Nor recollected seeing him before — 

Two leopards’ faeea were tl\e arms he bore. 

Thus Tristram, -wiflioub loss of life or limb, 

Gonq^uered the Giants’ Castle in a day; 

Bid whether it were accident or whim 
That kept him in the Woods so long away, 

In any other mortal except him 

I should not feel a doubt of whal to say •, 

But he was wholly guided by his huinor, 

Indifferent to report and public rumor. 

It was besides imagined and suspected 
That he bad missed his course by deep design, 

To take the track winch Gawain had neglected — 

I apeak of others’ notions, not of mine ; 

I question even if he recollected — 

He might have felt a moment’s wish to shine 5 
I only know that he made nothing of it, 

Either for reputation or for profit. 

The ladies, by Sit Qawaiii’s kind direction, 

Proceeded instanlaneously to Court, 

To thank their Majesties for thoir protection. 

Sir Gawain followed wiili a grand escort. 

And was received with favor and affection. 

Sir Tristram remained loitering in the Fort ; 

He thought the building and the scenery striking, 

And that poor captive Giant took his liking. 

PROM “THE HISTORIE OF KING ARTHUR.” 

By Sib THOMAS MALORY, 

[Sm Tiro3[A8 Malout: .says in the prelaoe to bla book that it was fiulaliecl 
la the ninth year of Edward tha Pourfch (1469-1470) j nothing else can he dis- 
covered about him, and the nnine may ha a fiction oJ Caxton's, who printed the 
hook. The stories nro rowi'ittou and condensed from yarlovia sources, and some 
invented,] 
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HO'W SIR Agravaine and sm Mordeed ■were busie upon 

sm Ga-wainb eor to disclose the love betweene sir 

Launcelot and queenb Gttbnever. 

At that season of the merry moneth of May, when every 
lieavt flourishetli and burgeneth ; for as the season is lusty to 
behold and comfortable, so man and woman rejoyce and be glad 
of summer connning -with liis frosli floures ; for winter with 
his rough -winds and blasts causeth a lusty man and woman to 
Goure and sit by the fire ; so in this season as the month of 
May, it Jiapiied tliere befell a great auger, the whicli stinted 
not till the floiire of chivalrie of all the world was destroyed 
and slaine. And all was long of two unhappie knights the 
which wore named sir Agravaine and sir Mordred, that were 
brethren unto sir Gawaine ; for these loo kniglits, sir Agravaine 
and sir Mordred, had ever a privie hate unto tho q.ueene dame 
Gueiiever and unto sir Launcelot, and dayly and nightly they 
ever watched upon sir Launcelot. So it nhshapned sir Gawaine 
and Ills brethren wore in king Arthurs chamber ; and then sir 
Agravaine said thus openly, and nob in counsaile; that many 
knights might heare it, “I morvaile that wo all be not ashamed, 
both to see and laiow how sir Launcelot lieth dayly and nightly 
by the gueene, and uU wee know it so, and it is shamefully suf- 
fred of us all, that we al should suffer so noble a king as king 
Arthur is so to bee shamed.” Then apeake sir Gawaine, and 
said, “ Brother sir Agravaine, I pray you and charge you moove 
no such matter no more before ino ; for wit you well,” said sir 
Gawaine, “I will not bo of your counsaile.” “So God mee 
helpe,” said sii’ Gaheris and sir Gareth, “wee will not bee 
knowne, brother sir Agravaine, of your deeds.” “Then will 
I,” said sir Mordred. “I beleeve that well,” sayed air Gawaine, 
“ for ever unto all uiihappiiie.sse, brother sir Mordred, thereto 
will yee graunt, and I woidd tJiat yoe loft all this and made you 
not so busie, for I kno^r well enough,” said sir Gawaine, “ wliat 
will befall of it.” “Fall of it Avliat fall may,” said sir Agra- 
vaine, “I will disclose it unto the king,” “ Yee sliall nob doe 
it by my counsaile,” said sir Gawaine, “ for if there rise any 
war and wrath betweene sir Launcelot and ua, wit you well, 
brother, there will many kings and great lords hold with sir 
Launcelot. Also, brother sir Agravaine,” said sir Gawaine, 
“ ye must remember how oftentimes sir Lancelot hath rescewed 
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the king and the queens, and the best of us all had beeue full cold 
at the heart roots had not sir Lancelot beene a better knight then 
%ve 5 and that hath he proved himself so oft. And as for my 
part,” said sir Gawaine, “ I wil never bee against sir Lancelot 
for one daies deede, as when ho rescewed me from king Carados 
of the dolorous toure, and slew him and saved iny life. Alas, 
brother air Agravaine, and sir Mordrod, in likewise sir Lance- 
lot rescewed you botK aad throe score and two, from air Tor- 
quine, Me thmkelh, brother, such Iciiid deeds and kindiiesse 
should be rememhred.” “Do as ye list,” said sir Agravaine, 
“ for I will hide it no longer.” With these words came to them 
king Artliur. “ Now, brother, stint your noise,” said sir Ga- 
waine. “We will nob,” said sir Agravaine and sir Mordred. 
“ Will ye so ? ” said sir Gawaine ; “ then God speede you, for I 
wil not hear your tales, nor be of your counsailo.” “ No moro 
^viU I,” said sir Gareth and sir Gaheris, “for we wil never say 
evil by that man; for because,” said sir Gareth, “sir Lancelot 
made mo knight, by no maner ought I to say evill of him.” 
And therewith they three departed, making great dole. “ Alas I ” 
said sir Gawaine and sir Gareth, “now is the realnio hole mis- 
ohived, and the noble felowship of the round table shal be dis- 
porsecl,” So they departed. 

How SIR Agravainis disci^sed their love unto king 

Arthto, and irow that ionq Arthitr gave them 

LIOENCE FOR TO TAKE imi. 

And then king Arthur asked them wlmt noise they made. 
“ My lord,” said sir Agravaine, “1 shall toll you that which I 
may keepe no longer. Heero is I and my brother sir Mordred 
brake unto my brother sir Gawaine, sir Gaheris, and sir Gareth, 
how this we know all, that sir Lauucelot houldeth your queene, 
and hath done long, and wee be your sisters sonnes, and wee 
may suffer it no longer. And we know all that ye should be 
above air Laiincelofc, and yee are the king that made him knight ; 
and therefore wee will prove it that h© is a ti'aitour to your per- 
son.” “If it be so,” said king Arthur, "wit yee well hee is 
none other; but I would bee loth to begin such a thing but if 
I might have proovea upon it, for I toll you sir Launcelot is an 
hardy Irnight, and all yeo Imow lieo is the best knight among 
us all ; and but if he be taken with tho deede, hee will light 
•with him that bringetU up the noise, and I know no knight 
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that is able ta matoli him. Therefore, and it bee sooth as yee 
say, I would hee were taken with the deed.” For king Arthur 
was loth thereto that any noise should bee upon sir Tjaniicelot 
and Ilia q.ueene j for the king had a deeming, but he would not 
here of it, for sir Lauuoelot had done so mucli for Ihm and for 
his queeue so many times, that wit yo well king Arthur loved 
him passingly well. “My lord,” said sir Agravaino, “ ye shal 
ride to morrow on. hunting, and doubt yea not sir Ijauuoolot 
will not goe with you ; then, when it dmwetli toward night, yeo 
may send the queene word that ye will lie out all that night ; 
iind so may yoe send for your cookes : and tlion upon paino of 
death we shall take him that night with the queono, and oitlior 
wee shall bring him to you dead or q^uioko.” “I will well,” 
said the king. “ Then I cormaailo you,” said tho king, “ lake 
with you Buve foloweship.” “Sir,” said sir Agravaino, “my 
brother sir Mordred and I will take with ns twolvo knights of 
tho round table.” “I3o well ware,” said Icing Arlliur, “for I 
warne you ye shall find him full waighty.” “Lot us doiilo,” 
said sir Agravaine and sir Mordred. So upon tho morrow king 
Arthur rode on hunting, and scut word iniLo tho quoemu that 
he would lie out all that niglit. Tlicn sir Agravaino and sir 
Mordred gato unto thorn twolve knights, and hid them solves 
in a chamber of the castlo of Caerloll, and tho-so woro thoir 
names : first, sir Colgrovaunco, sir Mador do la Port, sir Ginga- 
line, sir Meliofc de Logiie, sir Potipaco of Wincholsoo, sir Gul- 
leron of Galway, air MoUon of the moiiutaino, sir Aslamoro, sir 
Gromoro Somor-jour, sir Gursolaino, sir Ifloroiico, sir Lovell. 
So these twelve knights woro with sir Mordred and sir Agra- 
vniue 3 and all they woro of Scotland, oithor of sir (hiwainnH 
kiiine, either well wiilei-s of his brothcron. So wlioii tho night 
came, sir Lauiioelot told sir Hors how lioo would goo that night 
«and apeakfl with queeno Guenevor. “Sir,” said sir Hnr. 4 , “yiio 
shall not goe this night by my counsailo.” “ WJiy V ” said sir 
Lauuoolot. “ Sir,” said sir Hors, “I ivlwtvy dread mo mnali cd 
sir Agravaino, whicb waiteth you daily for to doo you slianio 
and us all, and never gave luy heart against your going that 
ever yoe wont to tho queeno bo much as now; for J mistrust 
that tho king is out this night from tlio quoono, booanso por- 
advoiiture lieo hath layon some watoli for you and Uio quQon, 
and tlierfore I dread me sore of treason,” “iTavo yoo no 
doubt,” said sir Lanncelot, “ for 1 shall goo and oonio agaiiio, 
and make no tavying.” “Sir,” said air Bora, “tlial mo aoru ro- 
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pentoth> for I dread my greatly that your going out tliis iviglib 
shall wrath us all.” “Faire nephew,” said sir Launcelob, “1 
inervaile me much why yee say thus, aitheuoe the queene hath 
sent lor ms i and wit yoe well that I will not boe so much a 
coward but that sliee shall understand I will see her good 
grace.” “God speed you well,” said sir Bors, “and send you 
safe and sound agaliie.” 

How am Laun’oblot was espiild in the qubbnes ohambee, 

AND now SIR Aqeavainb and sir Modhed game with 

TWELVE KNIGH'IS TO SLEV HBI. 

So sir Lauiicelot departed, and tooke liis sword underneath 
his armo. And so Uiat noble knight went foorbh in his mantell, 
and put himsolfe in great jeopardy ; and so lies passed till hee 
came unto the queeJiea chamber ; and fclion sir Launcelofc was 
liglitly put into the ohambor, and the queoiie and sir Laimcelot 
were together, and whether they were a bed or at other manner 
of disports, mo list nob thereof to make mention ; for love 
that time was not as it is now a dayoa. But thus as they 
were together, there came sir Agravaine and sir Mordrod, with 
twelve knights with them of the round table, and with a cry- 
ing voice they said thus : “ Traitour knight sir Launoelot du 
Lake, now art thou taken 1 ” And thus thoy oriod with a 
loud voice, that nil the court might hoero it j and they al wore 
fourteen armed at all points, ns thoy should fight in a battaile. 
“ Alas ! ” said queouo Guenevor, “ now are wo miBchieved 
both.” “Madame,” said sir Lancelot, “is here any armour 
witliiii your chamber that I might cover my body withnll ? and 
if there ho any, I pray you hcartely let mo have it, and I shall 
soono atiiit their malice by the grace of God.” “Truoly,” said 
the qiioeue, “I have none armour, shield, sword, nor speare, 
Tivhoroforo I dread meo sore our long love is come to a mis- 
chievous end, for I hooro by their noise tliero beo many valiaunt 
knights, and wel I wot they bo surely armed, against them yeo 
may net resist. Wherfore yee are like to beo slaine, and then 
shall I bee brent j for and yee might escape them,” said the 
queone, “I would not doubt but that yee would rescew mo in 
what danger so over I stand in.” “Alas 1 ” said sir Lauueelot, 
“in (ill my life was I never thus bostood that I should be thus 
sliamofully slaine for lacke of mine armour.” But alwayes 
sir Agravaiiio and sir Mordred cried, “ Traitour knight, come 
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out of tRo queeiica <^\aiiibei*, lot* wit tlioii wqII that tliou. art 
so beset that thou abalt uot escape I ” “ 0 Jcsu, morcy,” said 
sir Launcelot, “ this shamefnll crio and noise wo jnay not suffer, 
for better were death at once, then thus to ondnre tliis paine.” 
Then lice tooke the queouo in his tu’mcs and kissed lior, and 
said, “ Most noble clmstian q_ueouo, I hesoccli you, as yo have 
ever beena iny speeiall good lady, and I nt all times your true 
and poore Icnight to my power, and as I novov failed you in 
right nor yet in wj ong sitlienco llio Aral day that king Arthur 
made me laiiglit, that yoe will i)rny for my soulo if that I liooro 
hee Blaine j for well I am assured that sir Hors my nopliow, 
and all the remnant of my kiiiuo, with sir Lavaino aiul sir 
Urre, that they NviU not fail© you for to ycaohew you from the 
fire, and Iherfore, mine owno doaro lady, rooomfott your 
selfe, whatsoever come of mo, that yo goo with sir Bors my 
nephew and sir Urro j and they all will doo you all tho 
pleasure they can or may, tliat yo shall live like a quoono 
upon my lands.” “Nay, sir Lancolot,” said tho quoen, “wit 
thou well I will iiover live ft day after iliy dnyos j but aiul 
thou bo slaiue, I will take my death as uiookly, for Josu Ohviaia 
flake, aa ever did any Christian quceiio.” “ Well, nnidanio,” said 
sir Lftunoelob, “ sitU it is so that tho clay is come that our love 
must clopari, wit well that I shall soil my life ns doaro aa I 
may; and a tliousand fold,” said sir Launcelot, “I am more 
heavier for you thou for my solfo* And now I had loaver then 
to be lord of nil Chriatendomo, that X had snro armour upon 
me, that men might speak of my deeds oi' I were slainc.” 
“Truly,” said queeno Guenever, “I would, and it might ijloaHO 
God, that they would lake mo and sloy mo, and suffer you to 
escfti^o.” “That shal never he,” said sir Lauoolot i “God 
defend mo from sucli a shame, but, Lord Josu, bo thou my 
.shield and mino armour.” 


ITow SIR Launcblot rt^bw snt ConQiiisvAUNCii5, and Aii^noD 

HIM Ur HIS AKMOUIt, AND AFXBU SLEW 8IU ACUIAVAINE 

and twelye 01- ms i^elowes. 

And tliorewithall sir Launcelot wrapped his mantoll round 
about Kia arms well and surely. And by thou they had gotten 
a great forme out of tho hall, and tliorewithall they diisliod at 
the chamber doore. “Fairo lords,” said sir Launcelot, “ leavo 
your noise and yonr dashing, and I ahnl sot open tho dooro, 
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and tlisn may yoe doe with meo what it likotli you to doe.’’ 
‘‘Come ofE then,” said they all, “anct cloo it, for it availeth 
thee not to strive against us all, and tlieroforo let us into this 
chamber, and wo shall save thy life iintill thou come to king 
Arthur.” Then sir Launcelofc unbarred the dore, and witli 
his lilt hand hee held it open a, littlo, so that but one man 
might come in at once. And so aiioii there came in striding 
a good knight, a big man and a largo, which was called sir 
Colgrevaiiuoe of Gore, and hee with a sword sirako at sir 
Launoelob mightely, and he put aside the stroolco, and gave 
liim such a buffet upon the helme that hee fell downe dead, 
groveling within the chamber doore. And then sir Launcelot 
with his great might drew that dead knight within the chamber 
doore j and tlien sir Lauuoclot, with the hclpo of the queene and 
her ladies, was lightly armed in sir Colgrovaunco armour. And 
evor stood sir Agravaino and sir Mordred crying, “Traitour 
knight, come out of tho queenos chamber 1 ” “Let be your 
iiolso,” said sir Launcelot unto sir Agravaine, “ for wit yeo well, 
sir Agravaino, yee shall not prison mo tliis night, and therefore 
doe yoe by my counsailo, go ye all from this chamber doore, 
and make no such crying and such manner of shmnder ns yee 
doe 5 for I proiuiao you by niy knightlioocl, and ye will depart 
and make no more noise, I shall ns to morrow appoaro before 
you all, and before tho king, and then let it bo scono which 
of you all will accuse me of treason ; and tlioie I shall aiiswere 
you as a knight ought to do, that hithor I came unto tiro 
queen for no mannor of male engine, and that I will prove 
and make good upon you with lumo owiie hands.” “Fie on 
llie, false traitour I ” said sir Agravaine and sir Mordred, “we 
will have thee maugre thy head, and sley thee if we list, for 
wo will let thee to wit that woo have tho ohoiso of king Arthur 
to save thoo or to sley thoo.” “Ah, sirs,” said sir Launcelot, 
“is thoro none other grace with you? thonkcepo youraelfo.” 
So then siv Launcelot set tho chamber doore wide open, and 
niightoly and knightly heo slrood in among them, and anon at 
the first buffet heo slew sir Agravaine and tivolve of his fellowes, 
Avithin a littlo while after he had laid them to tlie cold earth ; 
and there was none of all tho twelve that might stand with air 
Launcelot a buffet ; also sir Lancelot Avouiidod sir Mordred, 
and he fled with all his might. And then sir Launcelot re- 
turned againc unto the queene, and said, “ Madame, uoav wit 
yoe wel that al our true loyo is brought unto end, for now will 
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khw Ai'tto over beo my foo, ftiid tlierCore, miidamQ, and if 
it like you that I may havo you with mo, and I hIuiU aavo you 
from all maniiQr of ill adventures and daungorM.” “Thai 
not best,” said the qucono; “meacomotU now yoo have douo 
so much hariuc, it will be boat yoo liold you sLill witli iliiH ; 
and if ye see that as to moriw they Avill pul me imlo Lho doalli, 
then may ye rescew me as ye tliiuke best.” “ i will well,” 
said sir Launcelot, “ for havo yo no doubt, vvhilo I am living, 
I shall resGGW you.” And then hco Idssod her, and oibhor gavu 
otlior a ring j and so there boo left the cpieeue, and avouI Id 
his lodging. 

How SIR LauNOELOT O^atre to tJlU liOUH, ANn TOED UIM 

HOW HJilE HAD SPED, AND IN WUA'i' ADVENTUltlO IIJJ 

HAD DEENE, ^VND HOW HE ICSUAPEI). 

So whan sir Bora saw air Anuncolol, lico was never ho glad 
of his home cominiug as Jio was at that tiino. “ .loHUj nuu’uy,” 
said sir Launoolol, “what may this moano?” “Siv,” said nir 
Bora, “ after that yo woro dopartod from us, wo all tliat bo of 
your blood and your well wiUora wero so droaming, lhal; Homo 
of uslopfc out ol our body tialcod) and soino in thuir droaiuos 
oaughb naked swords in tlioii* liaudu j Ihorfovo,” said mr Boi'h, 
“ we doeiue tlioro is some groat strife at hand } and ihon wo all 
deemed that yoo wore betrayed with Homo treason, and thuroCoro 
wee made us thus ready, wliat neodo soovor ye had heeno in.” 
“My fairo neplioAV,” said sir Launeolot unto sir Born, “now 
shall yo wit all that this night I was move luirdor bostemi lhau 
over I was in my life, and yot I oscapod.” And ho lioo told 
iheiu all, how and in wliat nianiior, as yoo havo heal'd laH’oro. 
“And therefore, my followos,” said air haiinooloi, “1 boHoeeh 
you all tliat yeo will boo of good heart in what noodo Roovor lliat 
I stand in, for now is warm oomo to uh alb” “Hir," Haiti m' 
Boi' 8 , “all is welcome tliat God Houdotli us, and woo all havo 
had much wealth witli you and nmeli Avorsliip, and ilLoroforo 
Aveo will lake the woo with yon as avoo have taken llio wc'allb j 
and therefore,” they said all, which wore many good IcnightH, 
“looke that yo take no disooinfort, for tliere is no band of 
knights under heaven but that avo shall boo able to groove thnni 
as nuich as they may us; and thoroCoro di.stmmCort iml your 
selfo by no ineanes, and wo shiill gai-hor togelhor Llioao tiud Avao 
love, and that lovotli ua, and Avliat yeo will havo done shall bo 
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done 5 and therefore, sir Launcelofc,” said they, “ wee will take 
the yvoQ -vvitli the weaUh.” “Gramercy,” said sir Launcelot, 
“ of your good comfort ; for in my great distresae, my faire 
iiopliew, yc comfort me greatly, and much I am beholden unto 
you. hut this, my faire nephew, I would that ye did in all 
hasto that yee may, or it hce forth days, that yoe will looho in 
their lodgings that bceno lodged lieei-e nigh about tlie king, 
which will hold -with mo, and which will not, for now I would 
/[line know which were my friends from my foes.’' “ Sir,” said 
sir Tlors, “ I shall doe what I may ; and or it he seven of the 
olocke I shall wit of such, as yeo have said before, who ■will 
liold with you or not.” Then sir Bors called to him sir Lionel), 
sir Eoior de Maria, air Blamor do Gnnis, sir BLeodoria do Ganig, 
sir Galahnntiiie, sir Galihodino, sir Gaiihud, sir Menadewlce, 
with sir Villiors the valiaunt, sir Hebes le Itenomoa, sir 
Lavuiuc, sir Uri’o of Hungary, sir Nerovous, and sir Plenoriiis, 
these two sir Launcolot inado knights, and the one of them ho 
wanne upon a bridge, and thereforo they would never bee 
against him 5 and sir Harry lo fise de Lake, and sir Solises of 
the dolorous toui'O, and sir Melina do Lile, and sir Bellangero le 
Bouse, which was sir AUsaunder Lorpholins son, because Ms 
mother, dame Alia lo boale Pilgrim, was of kin unto sir Launce- 
lot, heo hold with him. So there came sir Pnlomides and sir 
Saflro his brobhov to hold with sir Launoelot, and sir Clegis of 
Saclooke, and sir Dinas, and sir Olarins o£ Claroinouiil, So 
tliORO two and twontio knights drew thorn together, and anon 
they woi‘0 armed and on horsobaoko, and promibod sir Laiuicelot 
to doo what hco would. Then there foil to them what of 
Northwalis and what of Coriiewailo, for sir Lamoraoks sake and 
for air Tristrains sake, Co iho number of fouregoore good and 
valiant Icnights. “My lords,” said sir Laimceloi, “ wit ye well 
that I liave beono evor sithenco I cam© into this countroy well 
willing unto my lord king Arthur and unto my lady gueene 
Guenever unto my power ; and this night, bocauso my lady the 
queeno sent for moo to speako with her, I suppose it was by 
tYQaaon, how be it I dare largely excuse her person j nolwitli- 
standing I was there by a forecast nigh alaino, but, as Jesu 
provided mee, I escaped all their malice.” And then that 
noble knight sir Launoolok told Uiora all how ho waa hard 
boHlod in Iho queenes ohambor, and how and in what manner 
ho oaoapocl from thorn, “And thereforo,” said sir Launcelot, 
“wit yo wol, my faire lords, I am sure thoro is nought but 
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■n^arre unto mo and mine j and for booanse T Iiave slaiuo this 
night these Jcnighta, as sir Agravftine, sir GawaiuOxS brotlior, and 
at the least twelve of his fellowes, and for this cause now I ani 
sure of inortall war. These knights wore sent and ordained b}' 
Icing Arthur to betray mee, and theroforo tho king will in his 
lieate and malice judge the queeno to tlio fire, and that inay I 
not sulfer, that ahee should bee burnt for my sake. For find I 
may be lieard and suffered, and so taken, 1 will figlit for tho 
queeiie, that she is a true lady unto her lord ; hut the king in 
his heat, I dread mo, will not take mo as I ought lo be taken." 

Of the OOUifSATLE AKD ADVISlil 'WHIOII "WAS 'rAlCEN JiY 

SIR LAUNOELOT and his friends for to SAVJiJ 'J'HE 

Qdebnb. 

“ jMy lord sir L<auncolot,” said sir Bors, “ by miiio iidviso yoo 
shall take tho woo with tho weulth, and take it patiently, and 
thaiike our Lord God of it ; and sithonco it is Lillon as it is, I 
counsaile you to koope your selfo, for if yoo will your solfo, 
there is no fellowship ohristned of knights that shall doo you 
any wrong. Also I will counsaile you, my lord sir Lauiioolot, 
that and my lady quoono Guenovor bo in distrosso, in so much 
as she is in paiuo for your sake, that yoo knightly rosoow hor 5 
and if yea did otherwise, all tlio world will speako of you Hiianio 
to the worlds end, in so muoll as yeo woro taken witli hor. 
Whether ye did right or wrong, it is now your part to hold 
with the queone, that shoo boo not slaino and put to a niia- 
cliioYous death \ for and the queen© die bo, tho shamo Bhall bo 
yours." “ Oh, good Lord Jesu, defend inee from sliamn," said 
sir Laimcelot, “ and Iceepo and save my lady tho quoono from 
yilanj and from ahainefull death, and tliafc she novor bo doatroyotl 
in my default; and tlierofoi-o, iny faire lords, yo that bo of iny 
kinne and niy friends,” said sir Ijauncolot, "what will yo doo ? ” 
Then they said all, “Wo will doo as yo Avill doo your .selfo,” 

" I put this to you,” said sir Lancelot, «thut if my lord king 
Arthur, by evill counsaile, will to morrow in his hoato put my 
lady tlie queene lo tho fire, thero to ho l^uriit, now I pray you 
counsaile mee what is best to bco done.” Then they said all 
at once witli one voice, "Sir, weo tliinko that tho host that yoo 
may doo is this ; that yco knightly roacow tho quoono ; in so 
much as shee shall bee burnt, it is for your sake j and it is to 
bo supposed that i£ ye might bo handled yo should havo tho 
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same death, oi’ else a more slmmoMler death. And, sir, -svee 
say all, that many tiniea yee have rescewed the queens from 
death for other mens quarrels, us seemetli it is more your wor- 
ship that yo resoQW the queeno from this peril, in so much as 
she hath it for your sake.” Then sir Lauiicelot stood stil, and 
said, “ My fairs lords, wit well that I would he loth to doe 
that thing that should dishonoiu' you or my blood j and wit yeo 
well I would be right loth that my lady the queene should die 
a shamelull death. But and it bo soo tiuit ye will counsaile mo 
for lo rescQw lior, I must doo much liarmo or I rescew hor, and 
poradventuro I shall tlier destroy some of my best friends, 
which would repoiit me much; and poradventuro there be some 
and they could well bring it about, or disobey my lord king 
Arthur, they ^vould full aoone come to jueo, the which I were 
loth to hurt. And if so be that I should rescow her, where 
should 1 Iceape her ?” “ That shall bo the least care of us all,” 
said sir Bora j “liow did the noble knight sir Tristram, by your 
good will ? did not he Iceopo with him £a beale Isoud nigh three 
yeares in Joyous-guard, the which was done by both your 
advises, and that same place is your owne; and in likewise may 
ye doo as ye list, and take the queene lightly away, if it bee so 
that the king will judge her to bo burnt; and in Joyous-gard 
yeo may koopo lior long enough, imtill the heate of,tho king be 
past, and then shall yee bring againe the queene unto the king 
with great worshippo; and then peradventuro ye shall have 
thanks for her bringing homo iigaiue, whore other shall have 
mauger.” “That is hard to doe,” said sir Launcelot, “for by sir 
Tristram I may have a warning ; for when, by meaiies of the 
treatise, sir Tristram brought againe La boale Isoud unto king 
Marko from Joyous-gard, looke what fell on the ond, how, 
shamefully that false traitour king Marko slew that noble knight 
as he sat harping before his lady La beale Isoud, witli a aharpe 
grounded glaive thrust him behind to the heart; “it greevetli 
ince,” said sir Launcelot, “ to spoalco of Lia death, for all the 
world inaynot find such nknight.” “All this is truth,” said air 
Bora, “but there is one thing shall courage you and ua all ; yee 
know well tliat king Arthur and king Mark wore never like of 
conditions, for there was never yob inau that could prove king 
Arthur untrue of bis promise.” So to mak siiorb tale, they 
wore all consented that for better or worse, if it were so that 
the queene wefre on the imoirow brought to the ftve, shortly they 
all would rescew her. And so by the advise of sir Launoelot 
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they put them all to an ambusliment in a littlo wood as nigh 
Oaerleill as they might, and there they abode still for to wit 
what t)ie Idiig would doe. 

How SIR MoDRED llOOE ITASTELY UNTO THE ICING FOR a’O 

TELL HIM OE THE FRAY jVNB DEATH OF SIR AQRAVAINIS 

HIS RROTHEUj AND OF OTHIillt 'WIINOS. 

Now turne wee againo unto sir Moi'dred, which, when lioo 
w'as escaped from iho noble knight sir Launcolot, ho iinoii giiL 
Ilia lioi’HBj and mounted upon Jiini, and roclo straight to king 
Arthur, sore wounded and beaten, and all booblod j and llioro 
lie told tliQ king al how it was, and how “ thoy woro al slaino 
but mo." “ Jesu, mercyl bow may Ilua be?" said tlio Icing; 
‘'cliclyee take him in tbo qneenes chambov?" “Yco, so God 
mo holpe," said sir Mordved, Uiero wo found liim unarmoil, and 
there ho slew sir Oolgrovauuoo, and armed liiin iji liiy arniour," 
And all this he© told the king, from llio beginning to the oiul- 
ing, “Ah, Jesii, mercy I” said tho king, “ho is a luorvailons 
knight of prowosso. Alas i mo sore ropontelh," said tho king, 
“ that erov sir Lauucelot should beo against inco ; now 1 am 
siii’o the noblo fellowship of tho round table is broken Cor ovov, 
for with him will hold many a noblo knight ; and now it ie bo-* 
fallen so,” said king Arthur, “that I may not wiLli my worship 
but that the queen must sulfor death.” then tliore was nuido 
great ordeinance in this heato that tho ipioono inuat boo judged 
to doatli. And the law was such in thoso dayos, that what eoovor 
they were, of what estato or degroo, if that thoy woi’o found 
guiltio of treason, thoro should bo none other ruinodie but death, 
and either tho men or tho taking with tho doed Rhouhl boo tlio 
causer of their liastie judgoment. And right bo was it ordainod 
for queens Guenoverj bocauso sir Mordrod was oscapocl soro 
wounded, and the death of twelve kniglils of llxo round tablo, 
tliese proves and experiences caused king Arthur to command 
the queeiiQ to the fire, thoro to beo burnt. Then spake air On-* 
waino, and said, “My lord king Arthur, I would connsailo you 
not to be overbastio, but that ye ivouldput in rewpiLo this jndgo- 
inent of my lady the qneeno for many oauaos : one is, Lliough it 
Avere ao that sir Laimcelot wore found in tlio quoouos cliainbor, 
yet it might be ao that he came thither for none ovill ; for yoo 
know, luy lord,” said air Gawaino, “that the queouo is much 
beholden unto sir Lanncelot, move, then to any other knight 
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alivo, loi' of Leii-timGa ho hath sa^ed her life, and done baitaile 
for Iior -whexi all tho court refused the queene j and peradyenturQ 
she sent for Jiini lor goodnesse, and for none evill, to reward 
him for the good doods he had done to her in time 25aBt. And 
pGi’adventure my lady the queen sent for him to tJiat intent, 
that eir Lauiicelot should come to her good grace privoiy and 
secretly, weening to her that it Avaa best so to doe, hi esohewing 
and dreading of slauuder ; for often-times we doe many things 
that we •vveene it is for the best, and yet peradventure it turneth 
to the worst. For J dare say,” said sir Gawaine, “tlmt my 
lady your queene is to you botii good and true j and as for sir 
Launcelot,” said sir Gawaine, “Jm will malcc it good upon any 
knight living that will put on himselfe any vilanie or shame, 
and in likewise he will make good for my lady dame Guenever.” 
“That I belceye well,” said king Arthur, “but I will not that 
way with sir Launcelot, for heo trustetli so much upon his hands 
and his might that he doubteth no maiij and therefore for the 
queene heo shall never fight more, for shea shall have the law ; 
and if that I may get sir Laiincelot, wit yee well hee shall have 
a sharaefull death.” “ Jesu defend,” said sir Gawaine, ” that I 
may never see it.” “Wherefore say yee so?” said king Arthur 
unto sir Gawaine, “for truely yo have no great cause to love sir 
Lancalofc, for this night last past hee slew your owne brother 
sir Agravaino, a ful good knight, and also hee had almost slaine 
your other brother sir Mordredj and also there ho slew twelve 
good knights j and also, sir Gawain, remember you how he slew 
two sonnea of yours, sir Florence and sir Lovell.” “ My lord,” 
said sir Gawaine, “of all this I have knowledge, of whose death 
I repent me sore ; but in so much as I gave tlioni warning, and 
told my brethren and luy sonues before hand what would fall in 
the end, in so much as they would not do by my connsalle, I 
will not mcdle ino thereof, nor revenge nio nothing of their 
deaths, for I told them it was no bote to airiye with sir Launce- 
lot ; how bo it I am sory of the death of my brother and of my 
sonnes, for they were the causci's of their owne death, for oft 
times I warned my brother sir Agravaino, and told him the 
perrils the which bee now beef alien.” 
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Ho'W SIB LAU2?CEL0T and his kinsmen bbsojcwed the 

QUNENB TBOM THE MBB, AND HOW HEB SLEW MANY 

KNIGHTS. 

Then said the noble Jcing Arthur to sir G.awaine, “My 
deare nephew, I pray you that ye wil mako yon ready in your 
best aray, with your brethren air Gaheria and sir Gareth, to 
bring iny queeiie to the fire, there to have her judgomeiifc, and 
receive her deatli.” “Nay, my most noble lord,” said sir Ga- 
waiiio, “ that wil I never doe in my life, for wit you well that 
I will never bee in the place where so noble n. qtiooiio 119 is my 
lady queene Guenover shall take aucU a shamolull ending 5 for 
wit you wel,” said sir Gawaine, “ that my heart will never 
serve inee to see her dye, and it shall never boe said that over 1 
was of your couiigoH of her death.” Tlieu said king Arthur 
unto sir Gawaine, “Suffer your brotlior sir GalioriH and sir 
Gareth to bo tUero.” “My lord,” said sir Gawaine, “wil you 
well that they will boo loth to boo thoro prosont, bociiuso of 
many adventures which boo liko to fall thoro, but tl)oy aro 
young, and full unable to say you nay.” Then spake sir Ga- 
heria and tho good knight sit Qaroth unto king Arthur : “ Sir, 
yee may well commaude us to he thovc, but wit yeo well it shall 
be sore against our will j but and woo boo thoro by your straito 
coinmaudenioiit, yeo shall jdainoly hold us iliore oxouHod, woo 
will beo thore in pcacoablo wise, ami boar no harnoia of warro 
upon us.” “ Hi tho name of God,” said tho king, “ bliou malco 
you ready, for she shall soouo havo her judgement.” “ Aina ! ” 
said sir Gawaine, “ that ovor 1 should enduro to soo tliia wofull 
day." So sir Gawaine turned him, mid ivopt hoiiricly, and so 
hee went into his obambor. And thou tlio quooiio was led 
foorth without Caerloylly^nd thoro shoo was despoiled unto 
her sniocfco j and so tlionnior ghostly father was brought to 
her, to be shriven of her misdeeds. Tiicii tliore was wooping 
and wailing, and wringing of hands o£ many lords nud hidios ; 
but tliero was but few 111 comparison that would boaro any 
armour for to strengtli the death of tho quoon. Tliou was 
tliere one wliich sir Launcelot Imd eant unto that phico for to 
eapio what time the qneono should goo uulo hor judgcinoul. 
And anon, as ho saw that tho quooiio was despollod unto hor 
smocke, and also that sheo was shriven, thou ho gave sir Lauiico- 
lot warning thereof. Then was there spiivniig and plucking 
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up of horses ; and right so they came to the ftre, and who that 
stood against them there they were slaine, there might none 
withstand sir Lanncolot, So all tliatheare armes and withstood 
them, there -were they slaine, many a noble knight ; for there 
was slaine sir Bellas lo Orgulous, sir Segwarides, sir Griflet, 
sir Brandilesj air Agloyailo, sir Tor, sir Gantev, sir Guillimere, 
sir Ueinolds, three brethi'en, sir Baiiias, sir Priamus, sir Kay 
the stranger, sir Briaunt, sir Lambegus, sir . Hewninde, sir 
Pertelopoe, air Perimones, two brethren which were called tlie 
greene knight and the red kuiglit. And in this rashing and 
hurling, as sir Xjaunoeiot thrangh heere and ther, it mishapned 
him to slay sir Galieris and the noble knight sir Gareth, for 
they were unarmed md unaware ; for sir Launcelot smote sir 
Gareth and air Galioria upon tho brain pans, wherethrough 
they were both slain© in tho held ; bow bee it in very truth sir 
Launcelot saw them not, and so were they found dead among 
the tliiokest of tlie prosse. Then when sir Launcelot had thus 
done, and liad put them to flight all they that would withstand 
him, then he rode straight unto queene Quenever, and made a 
kii'toll and a gowie to bee cast uj)on her, and then hee made 
her to hoe set behind him, and praiod her to be of good ohearo. 
Wit you wel that tlio queene was glad that shee was escaped 
from death j and then shoo thanked God and sir Launcelot. 
And 80 hoe rode his way with the queene unto Joyous-gard, and 
llioro hoo ke ]5 her as a noble knight should doe, and many great 
lords and some Icings sent sir Launcelot many good knights ; 
and many noblo knights drew unto sir Launcelot. When 
this was knowon openly, that king Arthur and sir Launcelot 
were at debate, many knights were glad of their debate, and 
many knights were sory of llioir debate. 
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A STORi^i; wae oomingj but tKe winds were still 
And in the wild woods of Brocchande, 

Before an oak, so hollow, liwgo, and old 
It looked a to^ver of ruiuod inaaonwork, 

At Merlin’s feat Uio wily Vivion lay. 

■Whence caino she ? One that bare in bitter gniclgo 
Dho soorn of Arthur and lua Table, Mark 
The Cornish King, had hoard a waadoring voioo, 

A minstrel of Caorlcon by strong storm 
Blown into shelter at Tintagil, say 
TJiat out of naked kiiightlilco purity 
Sir Lancelot worshipt no unmarried girl 
But the great Queen herself, fought in her junuo, 

Sware by her — vows like theirs, that high in Itoavon 
Love most, but uoiUier marry, nor are given 
In marriage, angels of our Lord’s report. 

He ceased, and then — lor Vivion sweetly said 
(She sat besido the banquet nearest Mark), 

"And is the fair example followed. Sir, 

In Arthur's household ? ” ■ — answered iimoocjitly : 

«Ay, by some few— ay, truly — youtha that hold 
It more beseems the porfeot virgin knight 
To worsliip woman as true wife beyond 
All hopes of gaining, than as maiden girl. 

They place theiv pride in Lancelot and Uic Quoeu, 

So passionate for an utter purity 
Beyond the limit of their bond, are those, 
iTor Arfclmr bound tliom not to singleness. 

Bravo hearts aud clean I and yet — God gaklo thorn— young.” 

Then Mark was half in lieart to hurl his cup 
Straight at tho spoalcor, but forcbocoj he rose 
To leave the hall, and, "Vivien following him, 

Turned to her i “Here are snakes within the grass j 
And you methinks, 0 Vivion, save yo fear 
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Tho inonkiah manhood, and the mask of pure 
■VVoni by this court, can stir them till they sting.” 

And Vivien answered, smiling scornfully, 

Why fear ? because that fostered at thy ooiirfc 
I savor of tliy — virtues ? fear them ? no. 

As Love, if Love be iierlecL, casts out fear. 

So Hate, if Hate be perfect, casta out fear. 

My fatlier died in battle against the Kiug, 

My mother on his corpse in open field; 

SliQ boro me tliere, for born from death was I 
Among fcho dead anti sown npon the wind — ■ 

And then on, tliee I and shown tho truth betimes, 
Tliat old true filth, and bottom of the well, 

Where Truth is hidden. C-fracious lessons thino 
And maxima of the mud 1 ‘ This Arthur pure 1 
Groat Nature thro' the flesh herself hath made 
Gives him tho lie 1 There is no being pure, 

My ohorab ; saith not Holy Writ the same f ' — 
If I wore Arthur, I would have thy blood. 

Thy bloasittg, stainless King I I bring thee back, 
When I have ferreted out thy biirrowings, 

Tho hearts of all this Order in mine hand — 
Ay— so that fate nnd craft and folly close, 
PercUaiiGG, one curl of Arthur's golden beard. 

To nio tliis narrow grizzled fork of thine 
Is oleauGi’-fashionod — Well, I loved thee first, 
That warps tho wit.” 


Loud laughed the grcacoless Mark, 
But Vivien, into Camelot stealing, lodged 
Loiv in tlio city, and on a festal day 
When Guinevere was crossing the groat hall 
Cost herself down, knelt to tlie Queen, and ■wailed. 

“ Why kneel ye there ? What evil have ye u^rouglifc ? 
Itiso 1 ” and the damsel bidden rise arose 
And stood with folded hands and dovniward eyes 
Of glancing cornov, and all meekly said, 

None wrought, but suffered much, an orphan maid ! 

My father died in battle for thy King, 

My mother on his corpse — in open field, 

Tho sad soa-aounding waatoa of Lyonesso — 

Poor wretch — no friend 1 — and now by Mai'k the King 
Por that small cliarin of feature miuo, piiraued — 
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If any such bo mine — I fly to tlieo. 

Save, save mo thou — ■ Woman of -women — tluno 
The wreath of beauty, thine the crown of powor, 
Be thine the balm of pity, 0 Heaven’s own while 
Earth angel, stainless bride of stainless King — 
Help, for he follows I lake me to lliyseU I 
0 yield jtjq shelter for lumo innocenoy 
Among thy jiiaidons I ” 


Hero her slow sweet oyoa 
Eear-tremulous, but hinnhly hopeful, roso 
rixt on her hearer’s, ivlulo the (Jiiceii who stood 
All glittering like hfay sunshino on May loaves 
In green and gold, and plumed with green, replied, 
"Teace, child I of overpraise and ovorhlanio 
We choose tlio last. Our jioblo Arthur, him 
Ye soarco can overpraise, will liear and know. 

Hay — we believe all ovil of tliy Mark — 

Welh wo shall test thoo farthoi*} but this hour 
Wo ride a hawking with Sir Lancelot. 

Ho hath givoii us a fair falcon wliicsh ho traiuod •, 
We go to prove it. Bklo ye lioro tlio while. " 


Slio past} and Vivien murimirod after “Gol 
I bide the wliilo.” Then thro’ the portal arch 
Pooriug askance, and muttering brokeiMviso, 

As one that labors with an ovil dream, 

Behold tho Queen and Lancelot got to horse. 

"Is that tho Laucolofc? goodly — ay, but gaunt; 
Courteous — amoiuls for gauutuoss — takes her Imiul — ■ 
That glance of tlieirs, but for tho stveot., had boon 
A olingiiig ki.sS' — how hand lingcra in liaiid ! 

Lot go at Iasi I — thoy rido away ■ — to luiwlc 
I’or -waterfowl. Boyaler gaino is mine. 

For such a supersonsual sensual bond 
As that gray cricket chirpt of at our lioavtU— * 

Touch flax with flame — a glaiieo will servo — tho liars 1 
Ah litUo rat that borest in tlio dike 
Thy hole by night to let the bouiidlcRS deep 
Down uijoii far-off cities while tlioy duueo — 

Or dream — of thee thoy dreamed not — nor of mo 
These— ay, but each of either; ride, and dvoam 
The mortal dream that never yet was mine 
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Ride, ride and dream until yo -wako — to me ! 

Then, narrow court and lubber King, farewell 1 
Tor Lancelot will bo gracious to the rat, 

And oLir wiso Queen, if knowing that I know, 

■Will hate, loathe, fear — but honor me the more.^* 

Yet while they rode togetlior down the plain 
Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 

Diet and secliug, josses, Icasli and lure. 

She is too noble/' ho said, “ to check at pies, 

Kor will she rake: there is no baseness in her.” 
Here when tho Queen demanded as by ohaiice 
“ Know ye the stranger woman ? “ Let her be,’' 

Said Lancelot and \inhoodcd casting off 
The goodly falcon freoj alio towered; her bells, 
Tone luidor tone, alu-illed; and tliey lifted up 
Their eager faces, wondering at the strength, 
Bolduasa aud royal knighthood of tho bird 
Wiio pounced her quarry and slew it. Many a time 
As once — of old — among the lioxrers — they rode. 

But Vivien half-forgotten of the Queen 
Among hor damsels broidcriug sat, heard, watched 
And whispered : thro’ tho peaceful court she crept 
Aud whispered : then as Arthur iu the highest 
Leaveiiod the world, so Vivien in the lowest, 
Arriving at n timo of golden rest, 

And sowing ouo ill hint from ear to ear, 

■While all tho hoatheii lay at Arthtir’s feet, 

And no quest came, but all waa joust and play, 
Leavened his hall They heard and lot her be. 

Thereafter as an onomy that has left 
Death in. the living waters, and withdrawn, 

The wily ’Vivioii stole from Arthur’s court. 

Sho hated all the knights, and beard in thought 
Thoiv lavish comment wlieii hor name was named. 
Tor once, wlioii Arthur walking all alone, 

Vext at a rumor issued from herself 
Of some corruption crept among kia knights, 

Had met hor, 'Vivien, being greeted fair, 

Would fain liavc wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent oya.s moolc-loyal, ahakeii voice, 

And fluttered adoration, and at last 
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With (lavk sweet hints of some who prized him inoro 
Than who should pme him most; at wliieh tho King 
Had g.azed upon her blankly and gojio by ; 

But oiio had watched, and had not hold his peace : 

It made the laughter of aai aftornooii 

That Vivien should attempt tho blameless King. 

And after that, she sat herself to gain 
Him, the most famous man of all those times, 

Merlin, who knew tho range of all their arts, 

Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also Bard, and knew tho starry heavens ; 

The people called him Wizard j whom at first 
She played about with alight and sprightly talk. 

And vivid smiles, and faintly vonoiuod points 
Of slander, glancing hero and grazing there ; 

And yielding to his kindlior moods, tho Seer 
Would watch her at her potulanoo, and play, 

Even -when they .scorned unlovable, and laugh 
As those that waUdv a kitten ; thiiH ho grow 
Tolerant of what ho half disdained, and slie, 
Perceiving that she was but half disdained, 

Began to break her sports with graver fits, 

Turn rod or pale, would often when they met: 

Sigh fully, or all-silont gaze upon him 
With such a fixfc devotion, that tho old man, 

'fho’ doubtful, folk tho flattery, and at liines 
Would flutter his own wish in ago for lovo, 

And liaK believe her true, for thus at times 
He wavered', but that other clung U) him, 

Eixt in, her will, and so tho seasons wont, 

Thou foil on Horliii a great molanoholy ; 

He walked witli dreams and darknoHS, and l\o found 
A doom that over poised itself to fall. 

All over-moaning battlo in tho ini.st, 

World war of dying flesh against tho life, 

Beatli in all life and lying in all lovo, 

The meanest having power upon the liighcst, 

And tho high puvjmso broken by the worm, 

So leaving Arthur’s court ho gained the beach ; 
There found a little boat, and etept into it; 

And Vivien followed, bub lie marked hoi* not. 

She took the helm and he the sail ; the boat 
Brave with a sudden wind neross tho deeps, 
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And touching Breton sands, they disembarked. 

And then she folloAved Merlin all the way. 

Even to the wild 'woods of Broceliande. 

Eor Merlin, once had told her of a, charm, 

The which if any wrought on any one 
IVitli woven paces and -with, waving arias, 

The man so wrought on ever seemed lo lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 

Erom which was no escape for evermore j 
And none could find that man for evermore, 

Hor could lie see hut him who wrought the charm 
Coming and going, and ho lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

And Vivien ever sought to work the charm 
Upon the great Enchanter of the Time, 

As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quenched. 

There lay she all her length and kissed his feet, 
As if ill deepest reverence and in love. 

A twist of gold was round her liairj a robe 
Of samite -^vitliout price, that more exprest 
Tl\an liid her, clung about her lissome limbs, 

In color like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March i 
And while she kissed them, crying, "Trample me, 
Dear foct, that I have followed thro’ the world, 

And I will pay you worship} troad mo down 
And I will kisa you for it; ” he was mute : 

So dark a foretlioughl rolled about his brain, 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cavo 
The blind ivave feeling round his long sea liall 
In silence : wherefore, when sho lifted up 
A face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 

"0 Merlin, do ye love me?” and again, 

" 0 Merlin, do yo love me ? ” and once more, 

" Great Master, do yo love mo ? " he was mute } 

And lissome Vivien, holding by liis heel, 

Writhed toward him, slided up his knoe and sat. 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 

Clung like a snake j and letting her left hand 
Droop from hia mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 

Mc.d.e with hir right a comb of pessl to pwrt 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
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Had. lefb in asJies; then ho sjiolco and said, 

Not looking' at her, « Who ai-e -wiso iu love 
Love most, say least,” and Vivien answoretl quick; 
“I saw the little olf god eyeless once 
la Artluu*’s arras hall at Camolol : 

J3ut neither eyes nor tongue — 0 stupid child I 
Yet you are wise wlio say it; let lao think 
Silence is wisdom; I am silent thoii. 

And aak no kiss ; ” then added itU at oi\co, 

^‘Anil lo, I clothe myaolf -with wisdom,” diw 
The vast and shaggy mantle of ins bcavd 
Across lier neck and bosom to Jior kiico, 

And called herself a gilded summer lly 
Caught in a great old tyrant spider’s web, 

Who meant to oat her rip in that wild rvijod 
Without one word. So Vivien called herself, 

Eufc rather Bcoinod a lovely baleful sUir 
Veiled in gray vapor ; till ho sadly smiled : 

To wlmt request for wliat strange boon,” he said, 
Are these your i>votty tricks and fooleries, 

0 Vivien, tlio proaiubloV yot my tliaiiks, 

Eov these have broken up my molanoUoly.” 

And Vivien answorod smiling saucily, 

‘<W]iat, 0 my Master, have ye found your voioe? 

1 bid the stranger welcome. Thanks ui last ! 

But yesterday you never opened lip, 

Except indeed to drink: no cup had wo : 

In miuQ own lady palms I euUod the Bpving 
That gathered trickling droiiwiso from the eloft, 
And made a pretty evvp of both my hauda 
And offered you it kneeling : llioji yon drank 
And know no more, nor gave mo ouo poor word; 

0 no more thanks than niiglib a goat havu given 
With no more sign of rovoronco than a board. 

And when wo halted nt that other well, 

And I was faint to swooning, and you lay 
Loot-gilt with nil the blossom dust of thoso 
Deep meadows wo had travoraod, did you knniv 
That Vivien bathod your foot boforo Imr own? 

And yot no thanks; and all thro’ this wild wood 
And all this morning wlieii I feudhid. yew. 

Boon, ay, Ihoio was a boon, one not so Htrnugo — 
How hod I wronged you? surely ye nvo wise, 

But such a silence is luoro wiso than kind,” 
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And Merlin, locked Ms hand in hers and said: 

0 did ye never lie upon the shore, 

Aud ■watch the curled white of the coming wave 
Glassed in the slippery sand before it breaks ? 
Even such a wave, bnt not so pleasurable, 

Dark in tlio glass of some preaageful mood, 

Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 

And then I rose and fled from Arthur's court 
To break the mood. You followed me unasked} 
And when I looked, and saw you following still, 
My mind involved yourself the nearest thing 
In that mind mist: for shall I tell you truth? 

You seeiticd tliat wave about to break upon me 
And sweep mo from, my hold upon the world, 

My use and name and fame. Your pardon, child. 
Your pi’Otty sports have brightened all again. 

And nsk your boon, for Imon I owe you thrice, 
Once for wrong done you by confuaion, next 
Eor thanks it seems till now neglected, last 
Eor tlie.se your dainty gambols: wher^ore ask; 
And take this boon so strange and not so strange.’’ 

And Vivien answered, amUing mournfully: 

0 not so strange as my long asking it, 

Not yet so strange aa yo\x yourself are strange, 

Nor half so strange aa that dark mood of yours. 

I ever feared ye •xvere not wholly mine ; 

And see, yourself have owned ye did mo wrong. 
The people call you prophet : let it be : 

But not of those that can expound themselves. 
Take Vivien for expounder: she will call 
That thioe-days-long ptegageful gloom of youra 
No presage, but tho same mistrustful mood 
That makes you seem less noble than yourself, 
Whenevar I have asked this very boon, 

Now asked again : for goo you not, dear love, 

CJ'hat such a mood as that, which lately gloomed 
Your fancy when yo saw me following you, 

Must make mo fear still inoro you are not mine, 
Must make me yearn still more to prove you mine, 
And make me wish still more to learn this ohavui 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

As proof of ti'xiBt. O Merlin, teaoh it me. 

The charm so taught will charm us both to rest. 
For, grant me some slight power upon your fate, 
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I, feeling Uuib you feU jno wovtliy trusl.j 
Should I’Gst and let you rest, knowing you mine, 
And therefore ho na groat os yo aro named, 

Not nuiflled round with selfish roticonco, 

How hard you look and how denyiugly 1 
0, if you think this wickedness in mo, 

That I should i)rovo it on yon iinawaros, 

That makca me passing wrathful ; then oiu’ bond 
Had best he loosed forovor : bub think or not, 

By Heaven tliat hoars I toll you the clean triitli, 

As clean as blood of liahos, as while ns milk: 

0 Merlin, may this earth, if over I, 

If these uiwiity wandering wiU of mhw', 

Even in the jumbled rubbish of a dream, 

Have tript on such conjectural Iroaehoi’y — 

May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir lioH 
Down, down, and close again, and nip nio lint, 

If I bo sucli a traitress. Viold niy boon, 

Till wliicli I scarce can yioUl you all I am ; 

And grant my rc-roitoratod wish, 

The groat iiroof of your love: bocanso 1 think, 
Howevor wise, yo hardly know mo yet,” 

And Merlin loosed liia hand from hors and said, 
“T never was loss wiso, howevor wise, 

Too curious Vivien, Iho’ you talk of trust, 

Than when i told you first of such a charm. 

Yea, if yo talk of trust I toll you fcliis, 

Too much I trusted wlioii I told you that, 

And stirred this vice in you which mined man 
Thro’ woman tho first hour ; for howsoo’or 
In children a groat oiuiousnoss bo woll, 

Who have to loarii tJiomsclvos and all ilie world, 

In yon, that are no child, for still I find 
Your face is practiced when I spell tho lines, 

1 coll it, — well, I will not call it vice: 

But since you name yoiireolf the summer ily, 

I woll could wish a cobweb for tl\o gnat, 

That settles, beaten back, and boaton back 
Settles, till one conld yield for weariness : 

But since I will not yield to give you power 
Upon my life and use and name and fame, 

Why will yo novor ask somo other boon ? 

Yea, by God’s rood, I tnistod you too much.” 
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And Vivien, lilce the tenderest-liearted maid 
That ever hided ti-ysbat village stile, 

Made answer, eifchoi* eyelid wet with tears : 

JTay, Maalei;, be not wrathful with your maid *, 
Caress her : let her feel herself forgiven 
IVho feels no heart to ask another boon. 

I think ye hardly know the tender rhyme 
Of ‘trust me nob at all or all in alh’ 

I heard the great Sir Lancelot aiiig it once, 

And it shall answer for me. Listen to it. 

“ ‘ 111 Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faitli and nnfaith can ne’er be equal powers : 
IJnfaitli in aught ia want of faith in all. 

“ ‘It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

“ ‘ The little rift within tlie lover’s Jute 
Or little pitted apeok in garnered fruit, 

That rotting inwardly slowly molders all. 

“ ‘ It is nob worth the keeping: Jet it go : 

But ehall it? answer, darling, answer, no. 

And trust me not at all or all in all.’ 

“0 Master, do yo love my tender rhyme?” 

And Morlin looked and half believed her true, 
So tender was her voice, so fair her face, 

So sweetly gleamed her eyes behind her tears 
Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower : 

And yet he answered half indignantly: 

“Ear other was the song that once I heard 
By tliis huge oak, sung nearly where we sit: 
jFor hero we mot, some ten or twelve of us, 

To chase a creature that was current then 
In these wild woods, the hart with golden horns. 
It was the time when first the question rose 
About Iho founding of a Table Bound, 

That iras to bo, for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world. 

And each incited each to noble deeds. 
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And wliile ive waited, one, the yoimgosb of ns, 

We oonkl nob Iceop him eilonb, ho flashed, 

And into such a song, sneh fito foi* fame, 

Such tnimpefc blowings in it, coining down 
To such a stem and iron-clashing closo, 

That when he stopt wo longed to hurl togethei' ; 

And should have dono ifc; hut tho boanteous boast 
Scai'od by the noise upstarted at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow sUpt away 

Thro’ llio dim landj and all day long wo roclo 

'J'lii’o’ the dim land against a rushing Nviiid, 

That glorious roundel eohoing in our cars, 

And chased the flashes of his goldon horns 
‘Until they vaniahodby the fairy well 
That laughs at iron — ns our warriors did — 

Where ohildren cast their pins and nails, und oiy, 
‘Laugh, Ut.tle well I’ but touch it with a sword, 

It bwzzcs fiercely round the point j ami thoro 
Wo lost him : such a noble song was that. 

Bub, Vivion, whon you sang luo that swoob rhyme, 

I felt oa tlio’ you know this cursod charm, 

Weio proving it on mo, and Uiat I lay 
Aud felt them slowly obbing, naiuo and Caino.” 

And Vivien aiiswoi’od, smiling mouvnrully j 
“0 iniiio have obbod away for overinoro, 

Aud all thro’ following you to this wild wood, 

Because I saw you sad, to comfort you. 

Lo now, wlmfc hearts have nioiU they novor mount 
As high as woman in her solfloss mood. 

And touching faino, howo'or yo scorn my song, 

Take one vorso more — tho lady speaks it — this : 

“ ‘My name, onco mine, now ihiiin, is olosolior mino, 
IFor fame, could fame bo mine, that fame wore tUvno, 

And shamo, could shumo bo thino, that shamo wore mim^. 
So trust 1110 not at all or all in alK’ 

“Says she not Avell? and. thoro ia more — thia rliymo 
la like the fair pearl nocUloco of the Queen, 

That burst in dancing, and tho poavU worq spilt ; 

Some lost, aoine stolon, some oa relics kept. 

But noYormoro tho same two siator pearls 
Ran down the silkon iliveod to Icias each other 
On her white neck — so is it with this rhyme; 
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It lives dispersedly m many liandSj 

And every minstrel sings it differently j 

Yet is there one true line, the pearl of pearls: 

^Man dreama of Eame while woman wakes to love.’ 
Yea I Love, tho' Lovo were of the grossest, carves 
A portion from the solid present, eats 
And uses, careless of the rest; but Fame, 

The Fame that follows death is nothing to usj 
And what is Fame iu life but half disfanie, 

And coiinteroliaiiged with darkness ? ye yourself 
Know well that Envy calls you llevU’s son, 

And sincQ ye seem the Master of all Art, 

They fain would make you 'Master of all vice.’’ 

And Herlin locked his hand in hers and said, 

I OUGO was looking for a magic weed, 

And found a fair young squire who sat alone, 

Had carved himself a knightly shield of wood, 

And then was painting on it fancied arms, 

Azure, an Eagle rising, or tlie Sun 
lu dexter chief: the scroll 'I follow fame.' 

And speaking not, but leaning over him, 
i took Ivis brush and blotted out tlvo bird, 

And made a Gardener putting in a graft, 

With this for motto, ‘Kalher use than fame.’ 

You should have seen him blush j but afterwards 
He made a stalwart knight. 0 Vivien, 

For you, metliinks you think you love me well; 

For mo, I lovo you soineAvhat} rest: and Lovo 
Should have some rest and pleasure in himself, 
INofc ever bo too curious for a boon, 

Too pniriejit for a proof against the grain 
Of him yo eay ye lovo: but Famo with ineii, 

Being but ampler means to serve inanJdnd, 

Should liavo small rest or pleasure in herself, 

But work as vassal to the larger lovcj 
That dwarfs the petty lovo of one to ono. 

UsG gave me Famo at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me uso. Lo, there my boon 1 
■What oihor ? for men sought to prove mo vile, 
Because I fain had given them greater wits : 

And then did Envy call me Devil’s son i 
Tlio sick weak beast seeking to help herself 
By striking at lier bettor, missed, and brought 
Her own claw back, and wounded her own heart. 
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Sweet were the (laj'S wReii I wae aR unlcuown, 

But when my name was lifted xipj llio storm 
Brake on the mountain and I cared not lor it. 
Bight well know I that Eamo ia liaU-diafamo, 

Yet needs must work niy work. That other fame, 
'i’o one at least who hath nob cluldreu, vague, 

The cackle of the nnhoru about f-ho grave, 

1 cared not for it: a single misty stai*, 

Which is the second in a lino of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a bolt of three, 

T never gazed upon it but I dreamt 
Of sorn.6 vast charm coucUidcd in that star 
To make fame nothing. Wherefore, if I fear, 
Giving you power upon me thro’ this cliann, 

Tliat you might play mo falsely, having power, 
However well ye think ye love mo now 
(As sons of kings loving in pupilage 
Have turned to tyrants when they came to power) 
T rather dread the loss of use than fiuno^ 

If you — and not so mnoU from wickedness, 

As some wild turn of anger, or a mood 
Of overatrainod affeotioii, it may be, 

To keep mo all to your own self, — or else 
A sudden spurt of woman’s jealousy, — 

Should try this charm on whom yo say yo love." 

And Vivien ausworod, smiling as in wratli : 
'‘Have I not sworn? I am not truatocl. Good! 
Well, liido it, hide it ; I shall find it out j 
And being found take hoed of Vivhm. 

A woman and nob trusted, doubtless I 
Might feel some sudden turn of auger bora 
Of your misfaitli^ mul your ftiio oi)ithot 
Is accurate too, for this full love of uiiuo 
Without the full heart back may merit woll 
Your term of overstrained. So used us I, 

My daily wonder ia, J lovo at tdl. 

And as to woman’s jealousy, 0 why not? 

0 to what end, except a jealous ouc, 

And one to nialce me jealous if I lovo, 

Was this fair charm invonlod by yourself ? 

1 well beliovo that all about this world 
Yo cage a Imxoin captive hero and there, 

Closed in the four walla of a hollow tower 
Brom which is no oscaiie for ovormorc." 
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'Tlien the great Maateu luerrily answered her ; 
“ITiill many a lovo in. loving youth was mine; 

I needed then no charm to keep them mine 
Bat youth and love j and that full heart of yours 
"Whereof ye prattle, may now assure you mins ; 

So live uiichaimed. For those who wrought it first, 
The wrist is parted from the hand that waved, 

The feet immortised from tlieir aulcle boues 
"VVlio paced it, ages back : but will ye hear 
The legend as in guerdon for your rhyme ? 

There lived a king in the most Eastern East, 
Leas old than I, yet older, for my blood 
Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 

A tawny pirate anchored in his port, 

"Whose bark had plundered twenty nameless isles [ 
And pa-saing one, at the high peep of dawn, 

Ho saw two cities in a thousand boats 
All fighting for a woman on the sea. 

And pushing his black craft among them all, 

He lightly scattered theirs and brought her ofi, 

"With loss of half his people arrow-slain; 

A maid so smooth, so white, so wondorfn), 

Tliey said a light came from her when she moved j 
And since the pirate would not yield her up, 

The King impaled him for his piracy : 

Then made lier Queen: but those isle-nuptured eyes 
Waged siioli unwilling tho’ successful war 
On all the youth, they sickened ; councils thinned, 
And armies waned, for magnotliko sho drew 
The i-nstiesfc iron of old lighters’ hearts; 

And beasts tlieiuselves would worship; camels knelt 
"Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles bowed black knees 
Of liouiagG, ringing with thoir serpent liauds, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle bells. 

What wonder, being jealous, that he sent 
His horns of proclamation out tlu*o’ all 
The hundred underkingdoms that lie swayed 
To find a wizavd who might tench the King 
Some charm, which bemg wrought upon the Quean 
Might keep her all his own; to such a one 
He promised more than evor king has given, 

A league of mountain full of golden mines, 

A province with a hundred miles of coast. 
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A palaco and a priuccsa, all for him: 

But on all tlioso who tried aTid failed, llio TCiug 
Pi’ononn(56{l a diamal aenlonco, meaning by iL 
To Iteep tho list low and proteiulors bade, 

Or like a king, not to bo trifled with — 

Their heads slionld moldev cm tho city gates, 

And many tried and failed, because the charm 
Of nature in her overbore their own: 

And many a wizard brow bleachetl on the -walla j 
Aud many ^Yeeks a ti'oop of carrion crows 
Hung like a cloud above the gateway towers.” 

And Yivien breaking in upon him, said : 

1 ait and gather lionoy ; yet, inothinlcH, 

Thy tougiio has tript a little: ask Lliyself, 

Tho lady never made nmoillhiy wav 

With thoae fine eyes : sho had lior ploasnro in it, 

And made her good man jealous with good cause. 

And lived thoro neither damo iior dauisol tlioii 
Wroth at a lover’s los.s ? -wore all as tamo, 

I mean, as noble, as Uioir Qiioon was fair ? 

Not one to flirt a venom at her eyes, 

Or pinch a inurdcrou-s dust into her drinlf, 

Or inaUo her paler with a poisoned rose ? 

Well, those wore not our clays : but. did they liml 
A wizard? Toll mo, was ho like to thee ? ” 

She ceased, oucl wade her lithe arvw round hie u<.'ek 
Tighten, and then drew back, and lot her oyo.'i 
Spoak for her, glowing on him, liko a bride’s 
Ou her now lord, her own, tlio first of luou. 

Ho ans-wored laughing, «Nay, not liko to mu. 

At Inst they found — his foragers for oliarms — 

A little glnsay-hoadcd hairless man, 

Who lived alono in a great wild on gmg.s ; 

* Read but one book, and over reading gro^v' 

So grated down and filed away with tiiouglit, 

So loan his eyes wore moiiRtrous; wliilo the skin 
Clung but to orate and basket, riba and spine. 

And since ho kept his mind on one solo aim. 

Nor over touelicd fierce wine, nor tasted Ilo.'-jli, 

Nor owned a sonsual wish, lo him the wall 
That sunders ghost and ahadow-caating men 
Became n crystal, and ho saw them thro’ it, 
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And lieard their voices talk behind the wall, 

And learnt their elemental secrets, jjowera 
And forces j often o’er the aim’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud, 

And lashed it at the base with slanting storm; 

Or in the noon of mist and driving rain, 

When the lake wliitened and the pinewood roared, 
And the oaimed mountain was a sbndow, sunned 
The world to peace again : here was the man. 

And so by force they di’agged him to the King. 

And then he taught the King to charm the Queen 
In sucliwisG, tliat no man could see her more. 

Nor saw she save tha King, who wrought the charm, 
Ooming and going, and she lay as dead, 

And lost all use of life : bat when the King 
Made proffer of the league of golden, mines, 

The province with a Ininclred miles of coast. 

The palace and the princess, that old man 
Wenb back to his old wild, and lived on grass, 

And vanished, and his book came down to me.” 

And Vivien answered, smiling saucily : 

Ye have the book : the charm is written in it: 
Good : take luy counsel : let ino know it at once : 
Dor keep it like a puzzle chest in chest, 

With each chest looked aud padlocked thirbyfold, 
And whelm all this bowmth as vast a mowed 
As after furious battle turfs the slain 
On some wild down above the windy deep, 

I yet should strike upon a sudden means 
To dig, pick, open, find, aud read tlio oharm: 

Then, if I tried it, who slioiilcl blame nae tlieu ? 

And smiling as a master smiles at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
But that whore blind aud naked Ignomnco 
Delivers brawling judgmonts, unashamed, 

On all things all day long, he answered her 5 

Thou read the book, my pretty Vivien ! 

0 ay, it is but twenty pages long, 

But every page having an ample marge, 

And every marge inclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a littlo blot, 

The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ; 

And every square of text an awful ohawn, 
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Writ in a laiigtmgo that has long gone by. 

So long, that moimlaius havo ai-isen ginco 
Witli cities on theii* flanks — tiiou read the book 1 
And ov Qi’y margin scribbled, crost, and orainmod 
With comment, densest condensation, bard 
To mind and eye; but the long sleoples'? nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to mo. 

And none can read tho text, not even I j 
And none can read tire coniment bub myself ; 

And in tho comment did I find tiro chavra. 

0, the reaulta are simple; a iPoro child 
Might use it to tho liiivni: of any one, 

And never could undo ifc : a.sk no move : 

Tor tlio’ you should not ju’ovo it upon mo, 

But keep that oath yo swaro, ye might, i)ui’oliance, 
Assay it on some one of tho 'L’ablo Hound, 

Aud all because yo droiuii they ba,bblo of yoii.’^ 

And Vivien, frowning in tnio angor, said ; 

“What dni’6 tho full-fed liaw say of mo ? 

They ride abroad redressing human wroiigH ( 

They ait witli knife in meat and wino in horn 1 
Tilley bound to holy vowh of ohuntity I 
Were t not woman, 1 could toll a tsdo. 

But you are man, you well can umlorsland 
The shame that cannot bo explained for shiuno. 

Not otiQ of all the cU-ovo should touch mo i swjjio I 

Then answered Merlin, cai-olo«s of her words i 
“You breathe but acousation vast and vague, 
Spleen-born, I think, aud prootlcsa. If yo know, 

Set up tho charge yo Ituow, to stand or fjill ! ” 

And Vivien answorod, frowning wrjithfiilly ; 

“0 ay, what say yo to Sir Vakniot^, hiui 
Whose kinsman loft him watcher o’er Uin wife 
And two fair babos, and wont to dLstuul; lauds j 
Was one year gone, and oii rotuming rciuid 
Not two bub fchroo ? iboro lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old I What said tho happy .sirit ? 

A seven months* babo had bemi a trnor gift. 

Those twelve sweet moons confused his fatherhood.” 

Then auawerod Merlin, “Nay, T know tlio talc. 
Sir Valorco wedded witli an uvitluud daiuoi 
Some cau.se had kept him suudored from liis wifu : 
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One cliild tliey had : it lived with her i she died ; 
His kinsman traveling on liis own aifaiv 
Waa charged hy Valence to bring home the ebiltl. 
Ho brought, uot found it therefore: take the truth.'’ 

“0 ay,” said Vivien, '^overtrue a tale. 

"What say ye then to sweot Sir Sagraniore, 

'J?hat ardent man. f * to piuolc the flower in season,’ 
So says tlie .song, ‘ I trow it ia no treason.’ 

0 Master, shall wo call him overquick 

To crop Ills own sweet rose before the hour ? ” 

And Merlin answered, "Overquick art thou 
To catch a loathly plume fallen from the -wing 
Of that foul bud of rapine whose whole prey 
la man’s good name ; he never wronged lii.s bride. 

1 Icnow the tale. An angry gfust of wind 
Puffed out hia torch, among the myriad-roomed 
And many-corridored complexities 

Of Arfchui**s palace : then he found a door, 

And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wreathon round it made it seem his own ; 

And wearied out made for the couch and slept, 

A stainless man beside a stainless maid; 

And either slept, nor knew of other there ; 

Till the high dawn piercing the royal rose 
In Ai’thui‘’s casement glimmered chastely down, 
Bluahing upon thorn, blushing, and at once 
He rose without a word and parted from her : 

But when liho thing was bWM about the court, 

The brute world howling forced them into bonds, 
And as it chanced they aro hapjiy, being pure.” 

" 0 ay,” said Vivien, “ that were likely too. 
What say ye then to fair Sir Pei'oivalo 
And of the horrid foulness tliat ho wrought, 

The saintly youth, the spotless Jamb of Christ, 

Or Bomo black wether of St. Satan’s fold ? 

What, in the precincts of the chapel yard, 

Among the Iciiiglitly brasses of the graves, 

And by the cold Hio Jacets of tho dead \ ” 

And Merlin answered, careless of her charge, 

“ A sober xnan is Percivale and pure j 
But once in life was flustered with new wine. 

Then paced for coolness in the chapel yard ; 
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Whei’Q one of Sutan’s sliciJlienlosaos caught 
And. meant to stamp him with lioi- inaator’s mark ; 
And tliat Jio sinned ia uot beliovabloj 
For, loolc upon, liis face 1 — but if ho sinned, 

The sin that practice bnvns into the hlood, 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorses 
^Vill brand ns, after, of whoso fold we bo : 

Or else were he, tiro holy king, whose hyniiiH 
Aro clianted in Hie minster, worse than all. 

But is your spleen frothed out, or Jiavo yo more ? 

And Vivien ansAVored, frowning yet in wrath; 
“0 ay j Avhat say ye to Kir Lancelot, friend ? 
Tvaitor or true? that co«\merco with iho Quo.eu, 

I ask you, is it clamored by the oluld, 

Or whispered in the corner ? do ye Icnow it ? 

To which he nnsAvored sadly, ^^Yoa, I know it. 
Sir Laiioolotwont ambassador, at firel, 

To fotoh her, and sho watohocl hint from her wuUh. 
A rumor runs, sho took Ijim for t)io King, 

So fixt her fancy on him : lot them l)o. 

But have ye no ono word of loyal praiao 

For Arthur, blamoloss King and stainless man ? " 

SliQ an-sworod with a low and chuckling laugh i 
“Man! is ho man at all, Avho knoAvs and Avinks ? 
Sees whab his fair bride is and does, and winks V 
By which tho good King moans to blind hiinsolf, 
And blinds hiinsolf and all tho Table Bound 
To all the foulness that they Avork. IMysoU 
Could call him (woro it not for woiuauhood) 

Tho pretty, popxdar name sucli manhood earns, 
Could call him tho main cause of all tlioir crime ; 
Yea, Avere he not ciwiicd King, coAvard, and foul.“ 

Then hlorlin to iiis own heart, loathing, said ; 

“ 0 true and tender I O my liogo and King I 
0 selflc.ss man and stainless gentleman. 

Who Avouklat against thino own oyowitnnss fain 
Have all inoii true and leal, all wmuou i)uro \ 

How, ill the mouths of base intorproters, 

From ovorfinonoss not iiilelligiblo 
To things Avitli ovory sense as false and foul 
As the poached filth that floods tho middlo street, 
Is thy white blamolessness aocouuled blame 1 
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But Vivien, deenang Merlin overborne 
By instance, recomu'eticed, and let liei tongw© 

Kage like a fire among the noblest names, 

Pollntingj mid imputing lier whole self, 

Defaming and defacing, till she left 
Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galaliad olean. 

Her words had issue other than she willed. 

He dragged his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse for hig hollow eyes, 

And muttered in himself, “Tell Iter the charm 1 
So, if she had it, would she rail on me 
To snare the next, and if she have it not 
So will she rail. What did the wanton say ? 

‘Not mount as high; ’ we scarce can sink as low: 
ITor men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 

I know the Table Bound, my friends of old; 

All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 

She cloaks the scar of some repulse with lies ; 

I well believe she tempted them and failed, 

Being so bitter: for fine plots may fail, 

Tho’ harlots paint their talk as well as face 
"With colors of the heart that are not theirs. 

I will not let her know : nine tithes of times 
Pace flatterer and backbiter are the same. 

And they, sweet soul, that most impute n crime 
Are prouest to it, and impute themsolves, . 

IVanting the mental range ; or low desire 
Not to feel lowest makes them level all; 

Yea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 

To leave an e^ual baseness; and in this 
Are harlota like the crowd, and if they find 
»Sorao stain or blemish in a naino of note, 

Not giioving that their greatest are so small, 

Inflate theinaelves with some insane delight, 

And judge all nature from her feet of clay. 

Without the will to lift tlieir eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crowned with spiritual fire. 

And touching other worlds. I am weary of her.” 

He spoke in words part heard, in whispers partj 
Half suffocated in the hoary fell 
And miiny-iviutored fleece of tliroat and chin. 

But Vivien, gatheimg somewhat of hia mood, 
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And hearing mutlei-cd twice or thi-ice, 

Leajit from her session on Uis lap, and stood 
Stiff as a viper frozen j lonthaoino sight, 

How from the rosy lips of life and love, 

Flashed tlio bare-giinniug skeleton oF death I 
White was her dieelc} sharp broalhs of anger pulled 
Hgi* faiiy nostril ontj liei* hand, half olenched, 

Went faltering sideways downward io her boll., 

And feeling; had she found a dagger there 
(For in a. wink the false love turns to hate) 

She would have stabbed liiin; but she found it not; 
His eye was calm, and Biuldonly sho took 
To bitter weeping like n beaten cJiild, 

A long, long weeping, not eongolable. 

Then her false voice made way, broken wiLli aobs : 

0 flrueler tliaii was over told in ialo, 

Or snug ill song I 0 vainly lavished love 1 

0 cruel, tlioi ‘0 was nothing wild or straiigo, 

Or seeming shamoful — for what sliauio in lovo, 

So love bo true, and not as yoiufs is — notliing 
Foor Viviou had not done to win his tviial 
Wlio called her wliat lie called ]ior*^a]l lior miina, 
All— all — the wish to prove him wholly hers ” 

Sho niusod a littlo, and then clapt lior hands 
Togatlier with a wailing shriok, and said : 

Stabbod through the heart’s affeolioiiH io tlm hcaitl 
Seethed like the kid in its own inoUior’s milk I 
Killed with a word worse than a life of blows t 

1 thought that Jio was gentle, being groat : 

0 God, that I hod loved a smaller man I 

1 should havo found in him a greator hearii, 

0, 1, lliat flattering my true passion, saiv 

The knights, the court, the King, dark in your ligliL, 
IViio loved to make mou darJtor than they are, 
lleoauso of that high xdcaauro which I hud 
T'o seat you sole upon iiiy pedoalal 
Of worslup — I am answered, and henceforth 
The course of life that seemed so flowery to me 
Witli you for guide and maator, only you, 

Becomes tho sohtcUIT palliivay broken abort, 

And ending in a iniu — nothing loft, 

But into some low cave to crawl, and Ihore, 

If the wolf spare me, wcoj) my life a-way, 

Killed Avith inultcvablG unkuidlinoasv” 
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She paused, she turned away, she Imng lier head, 
The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt and uncoiled itself, she wept afresh, 

And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
In silence, while his anger slowly died 
Within hira, till he let hia wisdom go 
■For ease of heart, and half believed her true : 

Called her to shelter in the liollow oak, 

" Come from the storm,” and having no reply, 

Gazed at the heaving shoulder, and the face 
Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief or shame ; 

Then thrice essayed, by tenderest-toueliing terms, 

To sleelc her rutded peace of mind, in vain. 

At last she let herself be conqnered by him. 

And as the oagoling newly flown returns, 

The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old peich back, and settled there. 

There while she sab, half falling from his knees, 

Half nestled at his heart, and since he saiv 
The alow tear creep frojn her closed eyelids yet, 

About her, more in kindness than in love, 

The gentle wizard cast a shielding arm. 

But she dislinked herself at once and rose, 

Her arms upon her breast across, and stood, 

A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wronged, 

Upright and flushed before him j then she said ; 

“ There must bo now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforw'ard evermore j 
Since, if I be what I am grossly called, 

What should bo granted which your own gross liearfc 
Would reckon -N^^orth the taking ? I will go. 

In truth, but one thing now — better have died 
Thrice than have asked, it once — could make me stay — 
That proof of trust — so often aslced in vain I 
How justly, aftor that vile term of yours, 

I find with grief I I might believe you then, 

Who knows? once rnore. Lol what was once to mo 
Mere matter of the fancy, now hath grown 
The vast necessity of heart and life. 

Farewell \ think gently of me, for I fear 
My fate or folly, passing gayer youth 
For one so old, must bo to love thee still. 

But ere I leave thee let me swear once more 
That if I schemed against thy peace in this. 
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Ma-y yoti jviat hoaveu, that datkous o'er me, send 
One flash; that, iiuaaiiig all tliiiiga elae, may malco 
My sohsmiiig braiu a ciudor, if I lie,” 

Scarce had she ceased, wliou out of lieavou a holt 
(For no\\^ the storm was close above them) strnclc 
FiU’i’Owiiig a giant oak, and javoliiiing 
WitliL darted spikes and splinters of ilie wood 
The dark earth round. IIo raised Ida eyes and saw 
The treo that shone white-listed thro' tho gloom. 

But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 

And dazzled by the livid-lHckering fork, 

And deafened with the stamineriiig cracks and claps 
That followed, flying back and crying out, 

^‘0 Merlin, tho' you do not love mo, save, 

Veb {javoi met” dung to him and hugged him close ; 
And called him dear protector in her fright, 

Nov yet forgot her practice in Ivor fright, 

But wrought upon his mood and hugged him oloao. 
The pale blood of tho wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colors, like an opal waYined. 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay talcs j 
She shook from fear, and for her fault she wopl 
Of petulauoy; she called him lord and liege, 

Her seer, her bard, her silver star of ovo, 

Her God, her Merlin, tho ono passionate love 
Of her wJioIe lifej and over ovorhoad 
Bellowed tho tempest, and tho rotten, branch 
Snapb in the lUshing of the river rain 
Above them ; and in change of glare and gloom 
Her ej-'Cs and neck glittering went and emno j 
Till now iho storm, its burst of passion spent, 
Moaning and calling out of otlior lands, 

Had left the ravaged woodland yot once morn 
To peace; and what should not have been had bocii, 
For Merlin, overfcolked and oveiuvoru. 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

Then, in one moment, sho put forth the ohai’m 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak ho lay as dead, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

Then crying have nwvdci his glory mine,” 

And shrieking out 0 fool I ” tiro harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and. tho thicket closed 
Behind her, ai^d the forest echoed “fool.” 
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MOHAMMED’S WHITINGS.^ 

Translated by STANLEY LANE-POOLB. 

[IiIonAMMcn was bova a.u. 670 or 671 , wmouttced himself aa sv propUel 
wliGJi about foi'ty ; fled from Mecca to Medina, (the Hegira or riighfc) to escape 
being slain by his enemies, in 022, from which the Moslem date their calendar ; 
entered Mecca in triumph, 030 j died June 7, 082, after conquering Arabia and 
preparing to invade Syria.] 


The Chargers. 

(From tho Koran.) 

In the Name cf God, the Comp<issiomle, the Met'cifui, 

By tlie Chaegeks fclmt pant, 

And the hoofs that strike five, 

And the scoiu-ers at dawn, 

Who stir up the dust wth it, 

And cleave through a host witli it I 

Verily TMan is thankless towards his Lord, 

And verily he is witness tliereof, 

Aud verily in his love of weal ho is grasping. 

Doth lie not know when what is in the tombs shall 
be laid open, 

Aud what is in men’s breasts shall be laid bare } 

Verily on that day their Lord shall knosv them welll 


Support. 

(From tbo Koran.) 

In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, 

What thinkest thou of him who calleth the Day of 
Judgment a lie ? 

He it is who driveth away the orphan, 

And is not urgent for the feeding of the poor. 

Woe then to those who pray, 

Those who are careless in their piayeva, 

Who make a pretense. 

But withhold support, 

' Ry pcrinisaion of tlio publiBltors, Mnomillau & Oo., Ltd. 
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TirE ICingeom. 

(1'i‘oiu tlio KorauO 

In the Name of GmU the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Blessed be He in ^^hose hand is the Ktnodom; and He is powerful 
over all } 

Who created death and life to prove you wliicii of you is best in 
aoUona, and He is the Mighty, the Very h’ovgwing ; 

WJio hath created aevon. heavens in stages : tliou seesL no fault in 
the oreation of tho Merciful \ but lift up thiuo eyes again ; dost 
thou see any craolca ? 

Then lift up the oyea again twico j thy sight will recoil to thoo daz7,lod 
and dim. 

Moreover, tvo liavo decked tho lowor heaven ^Yith lamps, and have 
made thorn for pelting tlie devils, and ^ye have prepared for 
them tho torment of tho llanio. 

And for those who disholiovo in their Jjord, tho tornient oC Xloll : 
and evil the journey to it) 

When they shall bo cast into it, they sliall liark to its braying as 
it boileth ; — 

It shall •well-nigh burst with furyl Rvory tune a trooi) is thrown 
into it, its koepera shall ask thorn, “Did not a wariior como to 
you ? ” 

They shall say, “Teal awavner came to us; hut we took him for 
a liar, and said, ^ God hath not sout down any thing. Vorily, yo 
are only in great error.’^^ 

And they shall say, “ Had wo but hearkened or understood, wo had 
not been among tho people of the flninol 

And they will oonfoss their sins: so a curao on tlio pooplo of tho 
flame! 

Verily they who fear their Lord in secret, for them is Xorgivonosa — 
a great reward. 

And wlmtlior yo hide yonr speech, or say it aloud, verily lie knowoth 
well tho secrets of tho breast! 

"What I shall Ho nob know, who created ? and He is tho subtle, tlie 
well-aware I 

It is Ho who hath made tho earth smooGi for you: so wallc on its 
sides, and oat of what Ho hath provided. — and unto Him almll 
be the resurrection. 

Are ye sure that He who is in the Heaven will not make tho earth 
sink with you ? and behold, it shall <iuako! 

Or are yo sure that He who is in tho IToaven will not send against 
you a sand storm, — so shall ye know about the warning ! 
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And assuredly those who were before them called it a lie, and how 
was it with tlieir denial ? 

Or do they not look up at the birds over their heads, flapping tlieir 
wings? None supporteth them but the Merciful: verily He 
seeth all. 

lYho is it that will be a host for you, to defend you, if not the 
Merciful ? verily the unbelievers are in naught but dolusion ! 

"Who is it that will provide for you, if He withhold His provision ? 
Nay, they persist in pride and running away ! 

Is he, then, who goeth groveling o\\ lus face better guided than he 
who goeth upright on a straight path? 

Say: it is He who produced you and made you hearing and sight 
and lieart — little are ye thankful 1 

Say ! it is He who sowed you in the earth, and to Him shall ye be 
gathered. 

But they say, '‘‘When shall this threat be, if ye are speakers of 
truth ? 

Say: the knowledge thereof is with God alone, and I am naught bub 
a plain warner. 

But when they shall see it nigh, the coimtenance of tlio.se who dis- 
believed shall be evil, — audit shall bo said, ''This is what ye 
called for.” 

Say: Have ye considered — whetbei* God destroy me and those with 
me, or whether wo win mercy — still who will save the unbe- 
lievers from aching torment ? 

Say: He is the Merciful: wo believe in Him, and in Him we pub 
our trust — and ye shall soon know wliich it is that is in 
manifest error 1 

Say : Have yo considered if your waters should sink away to-morrow, 
who will bring you running water ? 

The Moon. 

(From tlio Koran.) 

In tie Name of God, (he Compassionate, the Memful. 

The Hour approacheLh and the moon ui cleft asunder. 

But if they see a sign they turn aside, and say " U seless magic ! ” 

And they call it a lie, and follow thoiv own lusts : — but everything 
is ordained. 

Tet there came to them messages of forbiddance — 

"Wisdom supreme — but warners serve not! 

Then turn from them : the Day when the Sunimoner shall summon 
to a matter of trouble, 
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With eyes cast down shall they como forth from their graves, aa if 
ilioy were scattered locusts, 

HiuTying headlong to tlie auminouer; the luibolievera shall say, 
‘‘This is a hard dayP* 

The people of Noah, heforo llieni, called it a lie, and they called our 
servant a liar, and said, and he was rejected. 

Then lie besought his Lord, " Verily I am o /crpowered : defend mo." 
So we opened the gates of heaven with water pouring forth, 

And WQ made the earth break out in springs, and the waters met by 
an order foreordained; 

And we carried liini on a vessel of planks ftiul nail.s, 

■Which sailed on beneath our eyes ; — a reward for him wlio had been 
diabelioved. 

And we left it as a sign ; but doth any one mind ? 

Ajid lofiat ui«3 my lormcflt tmtl toconu’jijy? 

And lua liavo wade l/ie Jfbrdu caa*/ for remiwUny ; Imi dolh any one 
■nrincl 9 

Ad called it a lie ; hiU what my torment and wavniivj 9 
Lc, wo sent against them a bituig wind on a day of settled ill luck. 
It tore men away as though they were trunks of pahu trees torn up. 
Jhti what io«s my torment and ‘icanu’i^/ 9 

ulncltte have made the KorCtn emy for vemimling; hut doth any one 
mind 1 

^I'hamfld celled tlie warning a lie : 

.iUuUUey aahl A single mortal from among ourselves shall wo follow V 
verily then we aliouUl be iu error uud maduoss. 

Is the remiudlng commiUed to him alone among us ? Nay, he ia an 
insolent Uav." 

They shall know to-morrow about the insolent liar I 
Lo I \iO will aend the she-eamol to xrrovo them : .so mark thorn well, 
and be irationt. 

And predict to them that the water shall bo divided boLweon Uiom- 
solvea and Ikm*, every draught taken in iuni. 

Hut they called their companion, and ho took nnd ham.strnug her — 
A?id what was my torment and ivarning 9 

Lol we sent against them one shonb; and tlioy bouame lilcc the dry 
sticks of tlie liurdlo maker. 

And ive }iave made the KorCm easy for remindiny ; but doth any one 
mind ? 

The people of Lot called the warning a lie j — 

Lol W 0 sent a .saiul storm against thorn, oxoepL the family of Lot, 
■whom -we doliveied at daybreak 
As a favor from us j thus do wo reward the tliankf ul. 
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And he hftd wiii’iied them o£ mu attack, but they misdoubted the 
■warning ; 

And they aouglit hia guests, so vre put out their eyes. 

“ So taste ye mj torment and warning t 

And ill the morning there overtook them a puuiahuient abiding. 

So taste mij torment and warning.'* 

And we have made the Koran easy for reminding ; hut doth any one 
mind ? 

And tliere camo a warning to the people of Pharaoh : 

They called our signs all a lie ; so we gripped them with a grip of 
omnipotent might. 

Are your unbelievers bettor men than those? I.'s there immunity 
for you in tlio Book.s ? 

Do they say, “'VVe are a company able to defend itself?’^ 

They ahull all be routed, and turn tlioii* backs. 

Nay, but the Hour is theiv thteatoned time, and the Hour shall be 
most grievous aud bifctor. 

Verily the siuuera are iu error and madness I 
One day they shall be dragged into the fire on their faces j “ Taste 
ye the touch of flelV^ 

Verily all things have wo created by a degree, 

Aud our oommand is but one moment, like the twinkling of an eye. 
And we have destroyed the like of you: — hut doth any one mind 9 
And everything that they do is in tlio Books} 

Everything, little and great, is written down. 

Verily the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers. 

In the seat of truth, before the King Omnipotent. 

Iron. 

(From Ih© Koran.) 

In the Kami of Qod, the Comyassionafe, the Merciful. 

All that is iu the heavens and the earth magnifieth God, and He is 
the Mighty, the "Wise. 

Plis is the kingdom of the heavens aud the earth, He givetli life and 
giveth death, aud lie is powerful over all things. 

He is the first and the last, the seen and the unseen, and all things 
doth He know. 

It is He who created the heavens and the earth in six days, then 
ascended the Throne } He knoweth what goeth into the earth 
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and what comelli out of it, aud what coniotli clown from tlio 
shy and what idaeth up into itj and He is with you, wherevev 
yo bo; and God seoth whnt 3^0 do. 

His ia the kingdom, of tlio heavens and the earth, and to God shall 
all tilings return. 

He maketh tho night to follow the day, and He maketh Lho day to 
follow tho night, and He knoweth tho aecreta of the breast. 

Beliovo in God and IIis Apostle, and give alms of what He hath 
made you to inherit; for to thoao of you who believe and give 
alms shall be a great reward. 

What aileth yon that yo do not boUevo in. God aud His Apostle who 
calletli you to boli&va in yovw Lord ? He hath already nccoptod 
your covenant if yo bclievo. 

It ia He who hath sent down to Ilia aorvnut manifest signs to lead 
you from darkness into light: for Oocl is indeed kind and 
ineroifiil towards you. 

And what aileth you thatyo give not alma in the imth of God, when 
God^s is the heritage of tho heavens and tho earth ? Those of 
you who give before the victory, and fight, shall nob 1)0 deemed 
equal, — they are of nobler degree than those who givo after- 
wards and fight. Yot to all hath God. promised tho beauteous 
reward ; and God knoweth what ye do. 

Who ia ho who will loud God a good loan He will doublo it for 
him, and his shall bo a noble recompense. 

The day ye shall sco tho faithful, men and women, their light run- 
ning in front and on their right hand— Glad tidings ior you 
this (layl — gardens wheroundor rivors flow, to abiclo thoroin 
forever : ” that is tho groat prize I 

The day when tho hypocrites, men and woiuou, will say to thoso who 
believe, ‘^Stay for us, that wc may kiiuUo our light from yours.” 
It shall be said, “ Go back and find a light." And thoro ahnll 
be set up between tliom a wall, with a gaio in it; and inside, 
within it, shall bo Moroy, and outsido, in front of it, Torment 1 
They shall cry out, “ Were wo not with you ? ” Tlio others shall 
say, ” Yea I but ye fell into temptation, and waited, and doubted, 
and your desires dcooivod you, till tho behest of God came, — 
and tho arch toinxiter beguiled you fi'om God.” 

And on that day no ransom shall bo aocepiod from you, nor from 
those who dishfllievod — •your goal is the Fire, whioh is your 
moater ; and evil is tho iournoy thereto. 

Hath not the Hour come to thoso who bolievo, to hninble tlioir 
hearts to the warning of God and tlio truth wliioh He liath sent 
down? aud that thoy may not be like thoso uho roooived the 
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Scripture aforetime, wlvose lives were prolonged, but tlieir hearts 
were hardened, aud many of them were disobedient. 

Know that God quickeneth the earth after its death: now have we 
made clear to you the signs, — haply ye have wits! 

Yei’ily the charitable, both men and women, and they who lend God 
a good loan, it shall bo doubled to them, and theirs shall be a 
noble lecorapeose. 

And they who believe in God and His Apostle, these are the truth- 
tellers and tlio witnesses before their Lord: they have their 
reward and their light. And tliey who disbelieve and deny our 
signs — these are the inmates of Hell ! 

Know that the life of this world is but a game and pastime and show 
aud boast among you; and multiplying riches and children is 
like rain, whose vegetation delightetli the infidels — then they 
wither away, and thou seest them all yohow, and they become 
chaff. And in the life to come is grievous torment, 

Or else forgiveness from God and His approval : but the life of this 
world is naught but a delusive joy. 

Strive together for forgiveness from your Lord and Paradise, whose 
width is as the width of heaven and earth, prepared for those 
who believe in God and in His Apostle. That is the grace of 
God I who giveth it to whom Ho pleasethj aud God is the fount 
of boundless grace. 

There happeueth no misfortune on the earth or to yourselves, but it 
is written in the Book before we created it 5 verily that is easy 
to Godl — 

That ye may not grieve over what is beyond yon, nor exult over 
what Cometh to you; for God lovetli not any presumptuous 
boasters, 

'SVho are covetoirs aiid commend covetousness to men. But whoso 
turueth away, — verily God is Hich and worthy to bo praised. 

We sent Our Apostles with manifestations, and We sent down by 
them the Book and Uie Balauce, that men might stand upright 
in equity, and Wo sent down Ikon, wherein is grant strength 
and uses for men, — and that God might know who would help 
Him and His Apostles in secret: vorily God is strong and 
iniglity. 

And we sent Noah and Abraham, and we gave tlieir seed prophecy 
in the Scripture : and some of them are guided, but many are 
disobedient. 

Tlien wo sent our apostles in their footsteps, and we sent Jesus the 
Son of Mary, and gavo l»im the Gospol, and put in the hearts of 
those that follow him kindness and pitifiilness 5 but monkery, 
they invented it themselves! Wo prescribed it nob to them — 
save only to seek the approval of God, bub they did not obaen'o 
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thi{3 -with due obsei'vaiice. Yet we gave tlxeii’ vewai’d to those of 
tlieiu that believed, hut many of them wei’a tratisgL’essora. 

0 JQ who believe, fear Gotl and, believe in His Apostle ; He will give 
you a double portion of Hia mercy, and will set you a light to 
walk by, and will forgive you; for God is forgiving and movci- 
fiil: — 

That the People of the Scripture may know that they havo nob 
power over aught of God's grace; and that grace is in the hands 
of God alone, who giveth to ^Yhom Ho pleaseth; and God ia Lho 
fount of boundless grace. 

HoiiAiDiEii’s Last SrEROjr. 

Ye people^ hearken to my words: for I know not whether 
after this year I shall ever bo amongst you horo again. 

Your lives and your property are snored and inviolable 
amongst ono another until tho end of liino. 

The Lord liath ordainod to every man tho slutre of his inhor- 
itanco ; a testament is not lawful to tho projudioo of lioii's. 

Tiio child boloiigoth to tho paront, and tho violator of wed- 
lock shall be stoned. 

Ye people, yo have riglits domandable of your wives, and 
they have rights domandable of .yon. Treat your women well. 

And your slaves, see that ye feed them with such food as yo 
eat yourselves, and olotbo them with tho .stuff jq wear. And 
if tliey commib a fault which ye are not willing to forgive, thon 
sell them, for they UJ'e the servants of tho Lord and aro nob to 
be tormented. 

Y'e peojplo 1 hearken unto my .speech and comprohond it. 
Know that every Muslim is tho brother of every othor Mus- 
lim. All of you lire on tho same equality : yo aro ono brothov- 
Uood. 


Prom the Tabl-e Tamc of Mohammeo. 

God gaith ; Whoso doth ono good not, for him are ten 
rewards, and I also give more to whomsoovor I will ; and whoso 
doth ill, its retaliation is equal to it, or else I forgive liim ; and 
ho who seokoth to approach me ono cubit, I will seek to approach 
him two fathoms ; and ho who wnlkoth towards mo, I will run 
towards him ; and ho who ooinoth boforo mo with tho earth 
full of sins, but joineth no Partner to mo, I will como boforo 
him with an equal front of forglYoness. 
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There are seven people ■whom God will draw under Hia own 
ghadow, on that Day wlien there will be no other shadow ; one 
a just king j another, who hath employed himself in devotion 
from his youth ; the tliird, who fixebh his heart on the Mosque 
till he return to it ; the fourth, two men whose friendship is to 
please God, whether together or separate j the fifth, a man who 
remembereth God ^vhen he ia alone, and weepeth ; the sixth, a 
man who is tempted by a rich and beautiful woman, and saith, 
Verily I fear God I the seventh, a man who hath given alms 
and concealed it, so that Iiis left hand knowoth nob what liis 
right hand doeth. 

The most excellent of all actions is to befriend any one on 
God’s account, and to bo at enmity with whosoever is the 
enemy of God. 

Verily ye are in an age in which if ye abandon one tenth of 
what ia ordered, ye will be ruined. After this a time will 
come when he who shall observe one tenth of wlmt is now 
ordered will be redeemed. 


Of Oharitij, 

When God created the earth, it began to shake and tremble 5 
then God created mountains, and put them upon the earth, 
and the land became firm and fixed j and the angeU wero 
astonished at the hardness of the hills, and said, “ O God, is 
there anything of thy creation harder than hills ? ” and God 
said, “ Yes, water is harder than tho hills, because it breaketh 
them.” Then the angel said, “0 Lord, is there anything of 
thy creation harder than water? ” Ho said, “ Yes, wind over- 
oometli water : it doth agitate it and put it in motion.” They 
said, “ 0 oiir Lord 1 is there anything of thy creation harder 
than wind?” He said, “Yes, the children of Adam giving 
alms : those who give with their right hand, and conceal from 
their left, overcome all.” 

A man’s giving in alms one piece of silver in liis lifetime is 
better for him than giving one hundred when about to die. 

Think, not that any good act is contemptible, though it be 
but your brother’s coming to you with an open countenance 
and good humor. 

17 
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There is alms for a maa*s oveiy joint, every day in Avliich 
the sun xiaeth ; doing justice between two people is alms ; and 
assisting a man upon Ina beast, and Ins baggage, is alms ; and 
pure words, for which ai-e rewards ; and answering a (questioner 
with mildness is alms, and ©very step wbioh is made toward 
prayer is alms, and removing that which is an inconvonionce to 
man, Buoh as atones and thorns, is alms. 

The people of the Prophei’-s bouse killed a goat, and the 
Prophet said, “ What xeinamefch of it? ” They said, “ Nothing 
hut the shoulder ; for tliey have sent the whole to the poor and 
neighbors, except a shoulder which xemaijieth.” The Prophet 
said, “Nay, it ia the whole goat that romaineth except its 
shoulder 5 that remainetli which they liavo given away, the 
rewards of which will be eternal, and what roinaiueth in the 
house ia fleeting.’* 

Peod the hungry, visit the sick, and free the oaptivo if he 
be unjustly bound. 

Of 

A keeper of fasts, who doth not abandon lying and slaiidor- 
ing, God careth not almub his leaving off eating and drinking. 

Keep faat and eat also, stay awake at night and sloop also, 
because verily tiiere is a duty on you to your body, not to labor 
overmuch, so that ye may not get ill and doati-oy yourselves ] 
and verily there is a duty on you to your oyos, yo must some- 
times sleep and give tliem rest 5 and verily thei’e is a duty on 
you to your wife, and to your visitors and guoats that oomo to 
see you ; yo must talk to them j and nobody hath kept fast who 
fasted always j the fast of tlireo days in every month is equal to 
constant fasting ; then keep three days* fast in evory month. 

Of Labor and Profit. 

Verily the best things whicli ye eat aro those which yo earn 
yourselves or Avhich your children earn. 

Verily it is better for one of you to take a rope and bring a 
bundle of wood upon his back and sell it, in which case God 
guardeth his honor, than to beg of people, Avhothor they give 
him or not \ if they do not give him, his reputation eufCeroth 
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and he returneth disappointed; and if they give him, it is worse 
than that, for ib layeth lum under obligations. 

The Prophet hath cursed ten persons on account of wine : 
one, the first extractor of the juice of the grape for others j the 
second for himself ; the third the drinker of it ; the fourth 
the bearer of it j the fifth tire person to whom it is brought ; 
the sixfcli the waiter ; the seventh the seller of it j the eighth the 
eater of its price ; the ninth the buyer of it j the tenth tliat 
person who hath purchased it for another. 

Merchants shall be raised up liars on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, except he who abstaiueth from that which ia unlawful, and 
cloth not Bwear falsely, but speaketh true in the price of his 
goods. 

The holder of a monopoly is a sinner and offender. 

He who desireth that Grod should redeem him from the sor- 
rows and difficulties of the Day of Resurrection, must delay in 
calling on poor debtors, or forgive the debt in part or whole. 

A martyr shall ba pardoned every fault but debt. 

Whosoever has a thing with which to discharge a debt, and 
refuseth to do it, it is right to dishonor and punish him. 

A bier was brought to the Prophet, to say prayers over it. 
He said, “Hath ho left any debts?” They said, “Yes.” He 
said, “ Hath he left anything to discharge them ? ” They said, 
“No.” The Prophet said, “Say ye prayers over him, I shall 
not.” 

Give the laborer bis wage before bis perspiratvea be dry. 

Of Fighting for the Faith. 

We came out with the Prophet, with a part of the army, and 
a man passed by a cavern in which was water and verdure, and 
he said in his heart, “I shall stay here, and retire from the 
world.” Then he asked the Prophet’s permission to live in the 
cavern j but he said, “Verily I have not been sent on the Jew- 
ish religion, nor the Clu’istian, to quit the delights of society j 
but I have been, sent on the religion iuolining to truth, and that 
which is easy, wherein is no difficulty or austerity. I swear by 
God, in whose hand is my life, that marching about morning 
and evening to fight for religion ia better than the world and 
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everything that is in it : and verily tlie standing of ono of you 
in the line of battle is better than supererogatory jirayers per- 
formed in yourhoiiao for sixty j^eara.” 

Of Judgments. 

No judge must decide between two persons whilst ho is 
angry. 

Verily there will come on a just judge at the Day of Resur- 
rection suoh fear and horror, that he will wish, Would to God 
that I had not deckled between two persons in a trial for a 
single date. 

Of Women and Slaves. 

The world and all things in it aro valnablo, but the most 
valuable thing in the world is a virtuous woman. 

I have not left any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. 

Admonish your wives with kindness ; for women were 
created out of a crooked rib of Adam, therefore if ye wish 
to straighten it, yo will break it; and if ye let it alone, it 
will be always crooked. 

Every woman who dieth, and her husband is pleased with 
her, shall enter into paradise. 

That which is lawful but disliked by God is divorce. 

A woman may be married by four qualifications \ one, on 
account of hor money j anotlior, on account of tho nobility of 
her pedigree ; another, on account of her beauty ; a fourth, on 
account of her faith ; thoreforo look out for religious woinon, 
but if ye do it from any other consideration, may your hands 
be rubbed in dirt. 

Do not prevent your women from coining to tlio moaque ; 
but their homes are bettor for them. 

Wiieii ye return from a journey and enter your town at 
night, go not to your houses, bo that your wives may have time 
to comb their disheveled hair. 

God has ordained that your brothers should be your 
slaves ! therefore him whom God hath ordained to be the 
slave of hia brother, hia brother must give him of the food 
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■wlaioh he eateth himseli, and of the otothea wherewith h© 
clotlietli liimaelf, and not order him to do anything beyond Ms 
power, and if he dotli order such a work, he niuat himself 
assist him in doing it. 

He who beateth his slave without fault, or alappeth him in 
the face, his atonement for this is freeing him. 

A man who behaveth ill to his slave will not enter into 
paradise. 

Forgive tliy servant seventy times a day, 

Of Dumb AnimaU. 

Fear God hr respect of animals *. ride them when they are 
fit to be ridden, and gel off when they are tired. 

A man oame before the Prophet with a carpet, and said, 
“ O Prophet ! I passed through a wood, and heard the voices 
of the young of birds ; and I took and jDut them into my 
carpet j and their mother came fluttering rormd my head, and 
I uncovered the young, and the mother fell down upon, them, 
then I wrapped them up in my carpet; and there are the 
young which I have.” Then the Prophet said, “ Put them 
down.” And when he did so, their mother joined them j and 
the Prophet said, “Do you wonder at the affection of the 
inothor towards her young? I swear by Him who hath sent 
me, vevily God is more loving to His ttevvants thaw the mother 
to these young birds. Return them to the place from which 
ye took them, and let their mother bo with them.” 

Verily there are rewards for our doing good to dumb 
animals, and giving them water to drink. An adultress was 
forgiven who passed by a dog at a well; for tiio dog was 
holding out his tongue from thirst, wliioh was near killing 
him ; and the woman took off her boot, and tied it to the end 
of her garment, and drew water for the dog, and gave him to 
drink ; and she was forgiven for that act. 

Of Q-onmmmt, 

If a, negro slave is appointed to rnlo over yon, hear him, and 
obey him, though his liead should be like a dried grape. 

There is no obedience due to sinful commands, nor to any 
other than what is lawful. 
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Of Vamttes and Sundry Mattera, 

The angels are not with the company with which is a dog 
nor witli the company with which is a bell. 

A hell is the DoviPs musical instrunienl. 

The angels do not onter a house in which is a dog, nor that 
in which there are pictures. 

Every painter is in Hell Fire ; and God will appoint a per- 
son at the Day of Resurrection for evory picture ho shall have 
drawn, to punish him, and they will punish him in Hell. Tlion 
if you must make pictures, make thorn of trees and things with- 
out souls. 

Whosoever shall tell a dream, not Jiaving dreamt, shall bo 
put to the trouble at tho Day of Roaurrectiou of joining two 
barleyoorns j and he can by uo mcaua do it ; and he will be 
punished. And whosoever listouoth to others’ conversation, 
who dislike to be heard by him, and avoid him, boiling load 
will bo poured into his oavs at Uio Day of Eesurrootioii. And 
whosoever drawoth a i>ioture shall bo punished by ordering liini 
to breathe a spirit into it, and this ho can never do, and so ho 
will ho punished as long as God wills. 

Of Death. 

Wish not for death any one of you j oithor a door of good 
works, for peradvonture ho may incroaso them by an inoroaso 
of life ; or an offender, for porhaps he may obtain the forgive- 
ness of God by repentance. 

A bier was passing, and the Prophet stood up for it ; and 
we stood with him and said, “ O Prophet ! verily tliia bier is of 
a Jewish woman ; we must not respect it.” Then the Prophet 
said, “Verily death is dreadful ; therefore when yo see a bior 
stand up.” 

Do not abuse or speak ill of tho dead, because they have 
arrived at what they sent before them ; they have rocoivod the 
rewards of their actions ; if tho reward is good, you must not 
mention them as sinful ; and if it is bad, perhaps thoy may be 
forgiven, but if not, your mentioning their badness is of no uso. 

The Prophet passed by graves in Medina, and turned his 
face towards them, and said, “ Peace be to you, 0 people of the 
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graves. God forgive us and you ! Ye have passed on before 
usj and we are following you.” 

The One Guide. 

A man asked the Prophet wliat was the mark whereby a 
man might know the reality of his faith. He said, “If thou 
derive pleasure from the good which thou hast done, and be 
grieved for the evil which thou hast committed, thou art a true 
believer.” Th© man said, “What doth a fault really consist 
in?” He said, “Whan anything pricketh thy conscience for- 
sake it.” 

FROM “THE POEM OF MY CID.” 

TaAMStATSi> BV JOHN ORMSBY. 

Day and night the Moorish soouts patrolled around, and 
mighty was their host. And my Oid’s men were cut off from 
the water. And they wished to go forth to battle, but h© 
strictly forbade them ; so for three weeks complete they were 
besieged, and at the beginning of the fourth, my Cid turned 
to take counsel with his men. 

“ Prom water they have cut us off, our bread is running low j 
If we would steal away by night, they will nob let us go 5 
Against us there are fearful odds, if we make choice to fight ; 

What AYonld ye do now, gentlemen, in this our present plight ? ” 
Minaya was the first to speak } said fcho stout cavalier: 

“ Forth from Castile the Gonfcle thrust, we ai’e bat exiles hero; 
Unless we grapple with the Moor, bread he will never yield ; 

A good six hundred men or more wo have bo talco the field; 

In God^s name let us falter not, nor countenance delay, 

Put sally forth and strike a blow upon to-morrow’s day.” 

“ Like thee the counsel,” said ray Cid j “ thou speakest to ray mind ; 
And ready to support thy word thy hand we ever find.” 

Then all the Moors that bide within the walls he bids to go 
Forth from the gates, lest they, perchance, his purpose come to 
know. 

In making their defenses good they spend the day and night, 

And at the rising of the sun they arm them for the fight. 

Then said my Cid : “ Let all go forth, all that are in our band j 
Save only two of those on foot, beside the gate to stand. 
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Hei’e they will biuy us, if death wo meol on yondei' plain ; 

]5ut if we win our batble tliere, rich booty shall we gain. 

And thou, Pero Bermuez, tliia niy standard thou slialt hold ; 

It is a trust that fits theo well, for thou art stout and bold} 

But see that thou advance it not niilesa I give command.” 

Bei'inuez took the standard, and he kissed tha Champion’s hand. 
Then, bursting through Uie Caatlo gates, upon the plain they show ; 
Back on their lines in. panic fall the watchmen of the foe. 

And hurrying to and fro, the Mooi-a aro arming all around, 

While Moorish drums go rolling like to split the very ground ; 

And in hot haato they mass hheir troops behind their standards 
twain, 

Two mighty bauds of men at arms — to count them it woro vain. 
And now their line comes sweeping on, advancing to tho fray, 

Sure of iny Oid and all his band to make an easy pray. 

^'Now steady, comrades I” said my Oid. "Our ground, we have to 
stand 5 

Let no man atir beyond tho ranks until I give command.” 

Bermuez fretted at Llic word, delay he could not brook ; 

He spurred his charger to tho front, aloft the baunor shook ■■ 

" 0 loyal Old Cainpoador, God givo thoo aid I I go 
To plant thy ensign in among tho thickest of tho foe ; 

And ya who bQI’vq it, be it youra our standard to rostoi’c.” 

"Not 80 — as thou dost love mo, stay 1” called tho Oampeador. 

Came Pero’a answer : "Their attack I cannot, will not stay 1 ” 

He gave his horse the spur, and dashed agaiust tho hloors’ array. 

To win tho standard oagor all tho floors await the uliock ; 

Amid a rain of blows ho stands un.shakeu as a rock. 

Then cried my Cid — " In charity, on to the roscuo — ho I ” 

With buoldors braced before their breasts, with lanoos pointing low, 
With stooping crests, and hoada bent down above the saddlebow, 

All firm of hand and high of heart they roll upon tho foe. 

And he that in a good hour was born, his clarion voice rings out, 
And clear above the clang of arms is heard, his battle shout : 

“ Among them, geiitleinoii ! Strike homo, for the love of oharity 1 
Tho Champion of Bivar is hero — Kuy Diaz — I am he 1 ” 

Then bearing where Betmuez still maintains unequal fight, 

Three hundred lances clown they come, their ponnons lliokoring 
white ; 

Down go three hundred Moors to earth, a man to every blow ; 

And when they wheel, three hundred more, os charging back they go. 

It was a sight to geo tho lances rise and fall fclmi day j 

The shivered shields and riven mail, to soo how thiok they lay ; 

Tlie pennons that went in anow-wliito come out a gory red} 

The horses running riderless, tlio riders lying dead} 
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While Moors call on Mohammed, and “St, James 1 ” the Christians 

cry, 

And sixty score of Moors and more in nari’ow compass lie. 

Above his gilded saddlebow there played the Oliarapion’a sword j 
And Minaya Alvar Fanez, Zurita’s gallant lord j 
And Martin Antolinez, the worthy Burgaleso ; 

And Muflo GustioZj his squire — all to the front were these. 

And there was Martin Munoz, he who ruled m Mont Mayor ; 

And there was Alvar Alvajrez, and Alvar Salvador ; 

And the good Galin Garcia, stout lance of Aragon ; 

And Felix Mufioz, nephew of niy Cid the Champion ; 

Well did they quit themselves that day, all these and many more, 

In rescue of the standard for my Cid Oampeador. 

But Minaya Alvar Pauoz — the Moors have slain his steed; 

And crowding on the Christians come to aid him in his need; 

His lance lies shivered, sword in hand he showers blows around, 

As, giving back, he, inch by inch, on foot contests the ground. 

He saw it, the Oampeador, Ruy Diaz of Castile ; 

Athwart him on a goodly steed there came an Alguacil ; 

With one strong stroke of his right hand he cleft the Moor in twain ; 
And plucked him from the saddle, and flung him on the plain. 

“ Now mount, Minaya, mount,” quoth he, ‘^for thou art my right arm ; 
I have much need of thee to-day, thou must not come to harm ; 

The Moors maintain a front os yetj unbroken still they stand.” 
Mounted again Minaya goes against them sword in hand. 

With strength renewed he wields his blade he his way doth wend, 
Cleaving a path like one who means to make a speedy end. 

And he that in a good hour was born at Faviz deals three blowa ; 
Two glance aside, but full and fair the third one homo ib goes j 
Forth spurting flies the blood; the streams down the king's hauberk 
run ; 

He turns the rein to quit fcho plain— that stroke the field hath won. 
And Martin Antolinez, ho at Galve dealt a stroke j 
Through the carbuncles of the casque the sword descending broke, 
And cleaving down right to tlio crown, in twain the helmet shore; 
Well \yot yc, sirs, that Galve had no lust to stay for move. 

And now are both king Galve and Fariz in retreat ; 

Great is the day for Christondom, great is the Moors' defeat I 
» ******* 

The Count of Barcelona, when the tidings met his ear 
How that my Cid Buy Diaz made forays far and near. 

And laid the country waste, with wratli his inmost soul was stirred, 
And in his anger hastily he spake a braggart word — 

“He cometh to insult me, doth my Cid, he of Bivar. 

Up to my very oourb, inethiuks, he means to carry war. 
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My iiopliGW he hath wtoiiged; the wrong reinaiueth unrepaired: 
And now the lauds that I protect to hariy hath he dared. 

3>ro challenge have I sent to him, nor sought him lor my foe; 

But now I call him to account, siuco he will have it so.’' 

Great mustering there is of Moors and Christians through the laud, 
A mighty host of men at arms he hath at liis command. 

Two (lays, three nights, Bioy march to seek the Good One of Bivar, 
To snare him where ho harbors in the Pino Wood of Tobar; 

A nd such the speed of their advance, that, cinuberod with Ixis spoils, 
And unaware, my Cid well-nigh was taken in the toils. 

The tidings roacliGcI my Cid as dowji the sierra side ho went, 

Then straightway to Count Raymond ho a friendly message sent ; 

** Say to the Gounl that ho, mosceins, to mo no grudge doth owe : 

Of him I take no spoil, with him in peace I fain would go.” 

“JTay,” said the Count, “for all hia deeds lie hath to make amends: 
This outlaw must be made to know whoso honor ho offends.’’ 

With utmost speed the mes.sengor Count Raymond’s answer brought; 
Then of a surety know my Cid a battle must bo fought. 

“Now, cavaliers,” quoth ho, “make safe tlio booty wo have won. 
Look to your weapons, gontlemon; with speed your armor don. 

On battle bent Count Raymond comos j a mighty host hath lie 
01 Moors and Oliristiaiis; fight we must if hence wo would go free. 
Here let us fight the battio out, since fight wo must perforce. 

On with your harness, cavaliers, quick \ saddle, and to horse 1 
Yonder they come, the linen brooks, all down the mountain side, 

Por saddles they have Moorish pads, with slaokonod girths they 
ride : 

Our saddles are Galician make, our leggings tough and stout; 

A hundred of ns goiitlemon should scatter suoh a rout. 

Before they gain the level x>laiii, homo with tlio lance charge we, 
And then, for every blow wo slriko, wo oiaxity saddles throo. 

Count Raymond Boronger shall know with whom he has to do, 

And dearly in Tebar to-day his raid on mo shall rue.” 

In serried squadron while ho speaks llioy form around my Cid. 

Each grasps his lance, and firm and square each sits upon his 
steed. 

Over against them down, the hill they watch the Pranks doscoiid, 

On to the level ground below, where plain and mountain blend. 

Then gives my Oid the word to charge — with fi good will they 
go: 

Past ply the lances ; some they pierce, fuid some they overthrow. 
And lie that in a good hour was born soon hatli ho won the field; 
And the Count Raymond Beroiiger he hath compollod to yield ; 

And reaping honor for his beard a noblo prize liaih made ; 

A thousand marks of silver worth, tlio great Coladft blade. 
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Unto liis quarters under guard the captive Count he sent, 

"While his men haste to gather in their spoils in high content. 

Then for my Cid Don Hoderic a banquet they prepare; 

But little doth Count Raymond now for feast or banquet care. 

They bring him meat and drinkj but ho repels them with disdain. 
“No morsel will I touch,” said lie, “for all the wealth of Spain. 

Let soul and body perish noAV ; life why should I prolong. 
Conquered and captive at the hands of suoli an ill-breeched throng ? 
“Nay,” said my Cid; "take bread and wine; eat, and thou goest 
free ; 

If not) Lliy realms in Christendom thou never more shalt see,” 

“Go thou, Don Roderic,” said the Coimt, “eat if Ihou wilt, but I 
Ilave no more lust for meat or drink: I only crave to die.” 

Three days, while they the booty share, for all that they entreat, 
The Count his purpose holds unchanged, refusing still to eat. 

Then said my Cid, “I pray thee, Count, take food and trust to me; 
Thyself and tAvo knights of thy train I promise to set free.” 

Glad was Count Raymond in his heart when he the promise heard — 
“A marvel that will be, my Cid, if tliou dost keep thy word.” 
“Then, Count, take food, and when I see thy hunger satisfied, 

My word is i)ledged to let thee go, thyself and two beside. 

But understand, one farthing’s worth I render not again 
Of what has been in battle lost and won on yonder plain. 

I give not back the lawful spoils I fairly win in fight; 

But for mine own and vassals’ wants I hold them as my right. 

My followers are needy men; I cannot if I would; 

For spoil from thee and otliors won is all our livelihood. 

And such, while God’s good will it is, must be ouv daily life, 

As outcasts forced to wander, ^7itll an angry king at strife.” 

'With lighter heart Count Raymond called for water for his hands, 
And then with his two gentlemen, sent by the Cid’s commands, 

He blithely sat him. down to meat: God! with what gust ate he ! 
And glad was the Campeador such heartiness to see. 

Quoth he, “ Until thou eat thy fill we part not, Count, to-day.” 

“Nor loath am I,” Count Raymond said, "such bidding to obey.” 

So he and his tivo cavaliers a liearty meal they made : 

It pleased my Cid to watch his hands, how lustily they played. 
“Now, if thou wilt,” Count Raymond said, “that we are satisfied, 

Bid them to lead the horses forth, that we may mount and ride. 
Never since I have been a Count have I yet broken fast 
With such a relish ; long shall I remember this repast.” 

Three palfreys with caparisons of costly sort they bring, 

And on the saddles robes of fur and mantles rich they fling. 

Thus, with a knight on either hand, away Count Raymond rides ; 
While to tlie outpo,9ts of the camp his guests the Champion guides, 
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*‘Now speed thee, Count} ride on,” quotli lie, “a froe Praiilc as 
tliou art. 

Por the bravo spoil thou leavcat me I tluink fcheo from iny lieartj 
And if to "win it back again poroliaiico thou hast a mind, 

Come thou and seek me when thou -wilt ; I am not far to Jind. 

But if it be not to tliy taste to try another day, 

Still, soinewlialj bo it mine or thine, thou carriest away.” 

— Nay ! go in peace for me, my Cid : no more I soelc of thee ; 

And fcliouj I think, for one year’s space hast won enough of me.” 

llElfLECTIONS ON THE MOSLEM DOMINATION IN 

SPAIN. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

(From “Tho Alhambra.”) 

[Wabiunoton IiiviNO, tho (llstlnguijjhcd American aiUlior, was the son of nn 
Orkney lelniid Qinlgrant luorchaul, bom in Now York (slty, April 8, 1783. llo 
fltutUed law bub found litoratiiio more congenial, and altor a visit to ISuropo 
iiudortoolc tho luihllcatloii of 6'ahno//«Mdf, a humoroii'} inogazlno j and in 
1800 liobiouglit out “Tho IIlMory of Now York, by Dlcdrlcli Knlckorbookor,” 
vvhich at once ustabllshcd his lUonvry poailion. In I81i> ho wont to Ihuopo, ami 
remnliiGcl abroad for ficvonloou years, iravollng widely. About 1817 tho com- 
inovolnl hoiiHo in which ho was a pavlnor failed, and ho was conipollod for a time 
to dovole hlnrsclf to lltovaturo for a snbsislonoo. llo bccaiuo soorotary of tho 
American embassy (1820) ; United States mlnistor to Spain (18-12) j and after his 
I'otiu'ii, four yoais lator, pas.«(od tho rest of his day.'i at Sunnysiilo, on tlie banks of 
the Itudaou river, ucar T’wvrytown., N.Y., wUeve Ive died Nov. 28, I860. A\'.\owg 
hia best-known works are j “Tho Sketch Book” (1820), “Braoobrhlgo Hall,” 
“Life of Columbus,” “Conquest of Qmnnda,” “'J'lio Alhninbin,” “AsLorin,” 
“ Woifovt’fl lloost,” “ Lifo of Wasbiuglon.” 

One of my favorite resorts is the baloony of the central 
•window of tho Hall of AiiibiisaadorB, in tho lofty tower of 
Comarcs. I liave just boon soutod llioro, oiijoying the close of 
a long bi’illiaiib day. TJio sun, ns lio sank behind Lire purple 
mountains of Alhama, sent a stream of effulgence up tho 
valley of tho Darro, tliat spread a inolanoholy pomp over tho 
ruddy tower.s of the Alhambra, while the Vega, covorod with 
a slight sultry vapor that caught tho setting ray, sooiued 
spread out in tlio distance like a golden sea. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the stillness of the hour, and tliough the faint 
fioiind of musio and morriiueiit now and then aroso from the 
gardens of tho Darro, it hut rendered more imprassive the 
monumental silence of the pile which overshadowed mo. It 
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was 0110 of those lionrs tvnd scenes in. which memory aaaerts an 
almost magical power, and, like the evening sun beaming on 
these moldering to\Yei*s, sends back her retrospective rays to 
light up the glories of the past. 

As I sat watohing the effect of the declining daylight upon 
tliis Moorisli pile, I was Jed into a eoiisideration of the Jight, 
elegant, and voluptuous character prevalent throughout its 
internal architeofcure, and to contrast it with the grand but 
gloomy solemnity of the Gothic edifices reared by the Spanish 
conq^uerors. Tlio very architecture thus bespeairs tlie opposite 
and irreconcilable natures of the two warlike peoples who so 
long battled here for the mastery of tho Peninsula. By de- 
grees I fell into a course of musing upon the singular features 
of the Arabian or Morisco Spaniards, whose whole existence 
is as a tale that is told, and certainly forms one of the most 
anomalous yet splendid episodes in history. Potent and dura- 
ble as was their dominion, we have no one distinct title by 
which to designate them. They wore a nation, as it were, 
without a legitimate country or a name. A remote wave of 
the great Arabian inundation, cost upon the shores of Europe, 
they seemed to have all the impetus of tho first rush of the 
torrent. Their course of conquest from the rook of Gibraltar 
to the cliffs of the Pyrenees was as rapid and brilliant as the 
Moslem victories of Syria and Egypt. Nay, liad they not been 
checked, on tire plains of Tours, all Prance, all Europe, might 
have been ovorruu with tho snino facility as tho ejnpires of the 
east, and tho orescent might at this day have glittered on the 
fanes of Paris and of London. 

Repellod witliiu the limits of the Pyrenees, the mixed hordes 
of Asia and Africa that formed this great irruption gave up 
tho Moslem principles of conquest, and sought to estahUsh in 
Spain a peaceful and permanent dominion. As conquerors 
their heroism was only equaled by tbotr moderation ; and in 
both, for a time, they excelled tho nations with whom they 
contended. Severed from their native homes, they loved the 
land given them, as they supposed, by Allali, and strove to 
embellisli it with everything that could administer to tlie 
happiness of man. Laying the foundations of their power in 
a system of wise and equitable laws, diligently cultivating the 
arts and soieuoes, and promoting agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, they gradually formed an empire unrivaled for 
its prosperity by any of the empires of Christendom j and 
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diligently drawing round lliem tlie graces and rcfinemenls 
that marked tho Arabian empire in the oast at the time of its 
greatest civilization, they diffused the light of oriental knowl- 
edge through the western regions of benighted Eiiropo. 

The cities of Arabian Spain became the resort of Christian 
artisans, to instruot tbomaelvcs in the useful arts. Tho imi- 
Yersities of Toledo, Cordova, Sovlllo, and Granada wore sought 
by the pale student from other lands, to acquaint himself with 
the soiences of the Arabs, and the treasured lore of antiquity j 
the lovers of tho gay soiciicos rcsortod to Cordova iwid Gra- 
nada, to imbibe tho poetry luul music of tho east j and the 
steel-olad warriors of the north liastonod thither, to accomplish 
themselves in the graceful oxercisea and courteous usages of 
chivalry. 

If the Moslem monuments in Spain ; if tho Mosque of Cor- 
dova, tho Alcazar of Seville, and tho Alhambra of Granada still 
bear inscriptions fondly boasting of the power and permanency 
of their doininioii, can the boast bo doridod as arrogant and 
vain ? Generation after generation, century after century, had 
passed away, and still they inaiutaiued po-ssession of tho land. 
A poriod had elapsed longer than tliat wlhoh has passed since 
England was subjugated by tho Norman conqueror ; and the 
descondaiiis of Musa and Tarik might a.s little anticipate being 
driven into exile, across tlio same straits traversed by their 
triumphant aucosiors, as tho closoendaiits of Hollo and William 
and their victorious poors may dream of being driven back to 
the shores of Normandy. 

With all this, however, the Moslem oinpiro in Spain was but 
a brilliant oxotio that took no pornuvnont root in tho soil it om- 
belliahed. Severed from all their uoighbova of the west by im- 
pa.s8abl0 barriers of faith and ]nannor.s, and separated by seas 
and deserts from their kindred of tlio east, tlioy were an iso- 
lated people. Their whole oxistenoo was a ])rolonged though 
gallant and chivalrio struggle for a foothold in a usurped land. 
They were the outposts and fronbiera of Islainism. Tho penin- 
sula was the great battle ground whovo the Gothic conquorors 
of the north iiud the Moslem conquerors of tho east met and 
strove for mastery; and the fiery courage of tlio Arab was 
at length subdued by the obstinate and persevering valor of 
the Goth. 

Never was the annihilation of a people inoro oo^nplote than 
that of the Morisoo Spaniards. Whore are they / Ask tho 
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sliores of Barbary and its desert places. Tlie exiled remnant 
of their once powerful empire disappeared amoiig the bar- 
barians of Africa, and ceased to be a nation. They have not 
even left a distinct name behind them, though for nearly eight 
centuries they were a distinct people. Tlie homo of tlieir 
adoption and of their occupation for ages refuses to acknowl- 
edge them hub as invaders and usurpers. A few broken monu- 
ments are all that remain to bear witness to their power and 
dominion, as solitary rocks left far in the interior bear testi- 
jno2iy to the extent of some vast inundation. Such is tlie 
Alhambra. A Moslem pile in the midst of a Christian land j 
an oriental palace amidst the Gotliio edifices of the west ; an 
elegant memento of a brave, intelligent, and graceful people, 
who conquered, ruled, and passed away. 

ARABIAN POETRY. 1 

TnAtfSi.ATSD BT CHARLES JAMES LTALL. 

The Common Lot. 

I SAID to her when she Bed in amaze and breathless 
Before the array of battle — “Why dost thou tremble? 

Yea, if but a day of Life thou shonldst beg with weeping 
Beyoud whal thy Doom appoints, thou'wouldsb not gam it. 

Be still then, and face the onset of Death, high-hearted, 

For none upon Earth shall win to abide forever. 

No raiments of praise the cloak of old age and weakness: 

None such for the coward who bows like a reed in tempest. 

The pathway of Death is set for all men to travel : 

Tlie Crier of Death proclaims through the Eartli his Empire. 

Who dies not when young and sound dies old and weary, 

Out off in his length of days from all lore and kindness j 
And what for a man. is left of delight in living. 

Past use, flung away, a worthless and worn-out chattel ? ’* 

A Typical Arab Hebo. 

A about rose, and voices cried, “ The horsemen have slain a knight ! ’’ 
I said, “ Is it Abdallah, the man who ye say is slain ? ” 

I sprang to his side : tlie spears had riddled his body through, 

As weaver on outstretched web plies deftly the eharp-toothed 
comb. 

' From “ Ancient Arobifln Poetry.” By peimlBsion of WilliamB and Norgntfl. 
Poolsoftp Ito., prioo lOa. Ccl. 
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I stood as a camel stands with fear in her heart, and seeks 
The stuffed skin with eager mouth, and thinlcs — is her young, 
ling slain ? 

I plied spear above him till tlie riders had loft tlieir prey, 

And over myself black blood flowed fortli in a dusky tide. 

I fought as a man who gives his life for his brother’s life, 

■Who knows that his time ia short, that Death’s doom above him 
hangs. 

But know ye, if Abdallah be dead, and his place a void, 

No wealcliug iinsuro of hand, and no hoUlor-back was ho 1 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his logs to the middle bare, 
Unblenimhed and oloan of limb, a oliinbor to all tliing.s liighj 

No V'ailer before ill luolc; one mindful in all he did 
To think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale; 

Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay boneatli his hand — 
To labor m ragged shirt that those whom lio served might rest. 

If Death laid her hand on him, and Pamino dovonrod his store, 

Ho gave but the gladlior what little to him they spavod. 

Ho dealt as a youth with YouUi, until, when his liearl grew hoar 
And ago gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness ho said — Begone) 

Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that novor I said to liiin 

Tliou liest,” nor grudged him aught of mine that he sought of 
me, 


An Ideal Arad Hicroine. 

Alas I XJminu ’Ann' set Ann her fnoo to depart, and went i 
Gone is she, and when she sped, she loft with us no farowell. 

Her purpose was quickly shaped — no warning she gave her friends, 
Though there aho had dwelt hard by, her camels all day with 
ours. 

Yea, thus iii our oyes she dwelt, from inorniug to noon and eve — 
She brought to au ond her tale, and fleeted, and left us lone. 

So gone is Dmaimali, gone, and leaves hero a heart in pain: 

My life was to yearn for her, and now its delight is fled. 

She won mo wlieiias, ghaniefocod — no maid to let fall her veil, 

No wanton to glance behind — she walked forth with steady 
tread ; 

Her eyes seek the ground, as though they looked for a thing lost 
there j 

She turns not to loft or right — her answer is brief and low. 

Slie rises before day dawns carry her supper forth 
To wives who have need — dear alma, when such gifts are few 
enow I 
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Afai' from the voice of blame her tent stands for all to aee, 

When many a woman’s tent is pitched in the place of scorn. 

No gossip to bring him sham© from her does her husband dread — 
When mention is made of -woineu, pure and unstained is she. 

The day donCj at evCj glad comes he home to hia eyes’ delight : 

He needs not to ask of her — "Say, where didst thon pass the 
day ? ” 

And alouder is she where meet, and full wliere it so beseems, 

And tall, straight, a fairy sha^je, if such upon earth there be. 

And nightlong as we sab there, metliought that the tent was roofed 
Above us with basil sprays, all fragrant in dewy eve — 

Sweet basil from ILolyah dale, its branohes abloom and fresh, 

That fills all the place with balm, no starveling of desert sands. 

An Abab Cynio. 

Yea, take thy fill of joy with her what time she yields her love to 
thee, 

And lot no grieving stop thy breaUi whenas she turns herself to 
flee. 

Ah, sweet and soft her ways with thee : bethink thee well — the day 
shall come 

Wlien aomo one favored e’en as thou shall find her just as sweet 
and free. 

And if she swear that absence ne’er shall brenk lier part of plighted 
troth — 

■\¥hen did rose-tinted finger tips and binding pledges e’er agree ? 


THE LEGEND OF KING SOLOMON AND THE 
HOOFOES. 

By HON. BOBERT CURZON. 

[Roheiit CimzoN, son of the Baroness do la Zoucho, Waa torn in 1810, 
and educated at Christ Chnroli, Oxford. Entering the diplomatic servico, lie 
tecame private Beoietary to I*rd Stratford do IlodoIilTQ j in this capacity 
he obtained access to the monnstorles and religious houses of the Levant, and 
colleoied many valuable manusorlpta and bool«, Visits to the Monasteries 
In tho Levant" appeared in 1848. This was followed by “Armenia; a Eesi- 
denco at Erzerouni,” published In 1864. Ho died in August, 1873.] 

In the days of King Solomon, the son of David, who, by 
the virtue of his cabalistic seal, reigned supreme over genii as 
18 
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’WsL as men, and who conld speak the languages of animals 
of all kinds, all created beings wore subservient to his will. 
Now, when the king wanted to travel, lie made use, for his 
conveyance, of a carpet ol a square form. This carpet had 
the property of extonding itself to a sufficient size to carry a 
whole army, with the tents and baggage j but at other times 
it could, be reduced so as to be only largo enough Cor the sup- 
port of iho royal throne, and of those ministers whose duty it 
Avas to attend upon iho person of iho sovereign. Four genii 
of the air tlicii took the four corners of tlio carpet, and carried 
it with its contents Avliorovcr King Solomon desired. Once 
the king was on a journey in the air, carried upon his throne 
of ivory over the various nations of the earth. The rays of 
the aun poured down upon his head, and ho had notliing to 
protect him from its heat. The fiery beams wore beginning 
to scorch his nook and shonldors, when Jio saAv a Hook of vul- 
iUYQs flying past. “ O vultures ! ” cried King Solomon, “ eome 
and ily hetwoon mo and the sun, and make a shncloAv with 
your Avings to protect me, for its rays are Kcorcliing my nock 
and faoo.” Bub the vultures answered, and said, “Wo are 
flying to the north, and your face is turiiod towards tlio south. 
Wo desire to oontiiiuo on our way; and bo it Icnown unto 
thee, O king 1 that wc Avill nob turn back in our flight, 
ueithor Avill wo fly above your tlirono to protect you from 
the auii, although iu rays may bo scorching your neck and 
face.” Then King Solomon liftod up his voice, and said, 
“ Oursccl ho ye, 0 vultures I — and because you Avill not obey 
the commands of your lord, who rules OA^er the Avholo Avorld, 
the feathers of your neck shall fall off j and the hoat of tho 
sun, and tho cold of the winter, and tho keonnos.s of the wind, 
and the heating of tho rain, shall fall upon your robollioua 
necks, which shall not bo protoclocl Avith feathers, like tlio 
nook of other birda^ And Avhoroaa you have Jutherio fared 
delicately, henooforwoi'd yo shall oat carrion and feed upon 
offal; and your race shall be impure till the end of the world.” 
And it Avas done unto tho vultures as King Solomon had said. 

Noav it fell out that there was a floclc of hoopoes flying 
past; and the king cried out to thorn, and said, “ O hoopoes I 
come and fly botAvecn mo and the siiu, that I may bo protected 
from its rays by tho ehadoAv of your wings,” Wheroupon tho 
king of tho hoopoes ansAvered, and said, “ 0 king 1 avo aro 
bub little fowls, and wo are not able to afford much shade ; 
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but we will gather our nation together, and by our numbers 
we will make up for our small size.'* So the hoopoes gathered 
together, and, flying in a cloud over the throne of the king, 
they sheltered him from the rays of the sun, "When the jour- 
ney was over, and King Solomon sat upon hia golden throne, 
in his palace of ivory, whereof the doors wore emerald, and 
the windows of diamonds, larger even than the diamond of 
Jomshen, he commanded that the king of hoopoes should stand 
before his feet. 

“ Now,” said King Solomon, “for the service that thou and 
thy race have rendered, and the obedience thou hast shown 
to the king, thy lord and master, what shall be done unto thee, 
O hoopoe? — and what sliall be given to the hoopoes of thy 
race, fox n memoriul and a reward? ” 

Now the king of the hoopoes was confused with the great 
honor of standing before the feet of the king; and making 
his obeisance and laying hia right claw upon his heart, he 
said, “ 0 Idng, live forever 1 Let a day be given to thy ser- 
vant, to consider with hia queen and his counselors what it 
shall bo that the king shall give unto us for a reward.” And 
King Soloiuou said, “ Be it so.” 

And it was so. 

But the king of the hoopoes flew awayj and lie went to 
his queen, who was a dainty hen, and he told her what had 
happened, and desired her advice as to what they should ask 
of the king for a reward ; and he called together his council, 
and they sat upon a tree, and they each of them desired a 
different thing. Some wished for a long tail j some wished 
for blue and green feathers; some wished to be as largo as 
ostriches j some wished for one thing, and some for another ; 
and they debated till tJie going down of the sun, but they 
could not agree together. Then the queen took the king of 
the hoopoes apart and said to liim, “My dear lord and hus- 
band, listen to my words ; and as we have preserved the head 
of King Solomon, let us ask for crowns of gold on our heads, 
that we may be superior to all other birds.” 

And the words of the queen and the princesses, her daugh- 
ters, prevailed j and the king of the hoopoes presented him- 
self before the throne of Solomon, and desired of him that all 
hoopoes should wear golden crowns upon their heads. Then 
Solomon said, “Hast thou considered well what it is that thou 
desireat?” And the hoopoe said, “I have considered well, 
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and we desire to liave golden crowns upon our Jieads.” So 
Solomon replied, “ Crowns of gold sliall ye have : but, behold, 
thou art a foolish bird; and when the ovil days shall come 
upon thee, and tliou secst the folly of thy heart, return here 
to me, and I will give thee help.” So the Icing of the hoopoes 
left tho presence of King Solomon with a golden orown upon 
his head, and all tho hoopoes had golden crowns; and they 
were exceeding proud and haughty. Moreover, they went 
down by the lakes and tho pools, and walked by the margin 
of the water, that tliey might admire themselves, as it were, 
in a glass. And tho quoen of tho hoopoes gave horself airs, 
and sat upon a twig ; and she refused to speak to the morops, 
her couaina, and the other birds who had been her frienda, 
because they were but vulgar birds, and she wore a crown 
of gold upon her head. 

Now there was a certain fowlor who sot traps for birds ; 
and ho put a piece of a broken mirror into his trap, and a 
hoopoe that went in to admire itself was caught. And tho 
fowler looked at it, and saw the sliiuiug orown upoji its liead ; 
80 he wrung off its head, and took the crown to Issachar, the 
son of Jacob, tho worker in metal, and ho asked him wlmt it 
was. So Issaohar, tho son of Jacob, said, “It is a crown of 
brass,” and he gave tho fowlor a quarter of a shelcel for it, 
and desired liiin, if ho found any more, to bring thorn to liim, 
and to toll no man thereof. So the fowler oauglit some more 
hoopoes, and sold their crowns to Issacliar, tlic son of Jacob ; 
until one day he mot another man who was a jeweler, and he 
showed him several of the hoopoes’ crowns. Whoroupou the 
jeweler told him that they wore of pure gold, and he gave tho 
fowler a talent of gold for four of them. 

Now ^YhoIl tho value of those crowns was known, tho fame 
of them got abroad, and in all tho land of Israel was hoard 
the twang of bows and tho whirling of slings ; bird lime was 
made in every town, and the price of traps rose in tho mar- 
ket, 80 that the fortunes of tlio trapmakers inoroaaed. Not a 
hoopoe could show its head but it was slain or taken oaptivo, 
and the days of the hoopoes wore numbered. Then their 
minds wore filled with sorrow and dismay, and before long 
few were left to bowail their cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by stealth through the most unfrequented 
places, the unhappy king of the hoopoes wont to tho court of 
King Solomon, and stood again before tho stops of the golden 
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throne, and with tears and groans related the misfortunes 
which had happened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of tlie 
hoopoes, and said unto him, “ Behold, did I not warn thee 
of thy folly, in desiring to have crowns of gold? Vanity and 
pride have been tliy ruin. But now, that a memorial may 
remain of the service which thou didst render unto me, your 
crowns of gold shall bo changed into crowns of feathers, that 
ye may walk unharmed upon the earth." Now, when the 
fowlers saw that the hoopoes no longer wore crowns of gold 
upon their heads, they oeased from the persecution of their 
race; and from that time forth the family of the hoopoes 
have flourished and increased, and have continued in peace 
even to the present day. 


FROM “QUO VADIS."* 

Br HENRYK 8IENKIBWI0Z. 

[HsKnvic SiBNKiBwioz, tbe foremost living Polish novelist, wns born of 
Lithuanian parents At Vola Okrzejeka In the Lakowsohen, in 1840. After pur- 
suing his studies At the University of WarsaNV, he adopted a wAndorlng existence, 
and In 1870 proceeded to Arnerloa, where be spent oonsidorahle time in southern 
Cailfoinift, and wrote for the Warsaw papers numerous stories and impressions 
of travel. He subsequently leturiicd to Poland and took up literature ns a pro- 
fession. Nearly all of Ids works have been translated Into English, and oujoy 
great popularity In the United States and England. Tlio most important ares 
“Children of the Soil" ; '* With Kro and Sword,” “Tlio Deluge,*' and “Pan 
MIohael,” forming a trilogy of historical novels; ” Quo Vndis,” n tale of the 
tlmeofNoro; “Yanko the Muslclau”; “ Without Dogma ; ‘^Hanla,*'] 

Nebo played aud sang, in honor of the " Lady of Cyprus, 
a hymn the verses and music of which were composed by him- 
self. That day he was in voice, and felt that his music really 
captivated those present. That feeling added' such power fco 
the sounds produced and roused his own soul so much that ho 
seemed inspired. At last he grew pale from genuine emotion. 
This was surely the first time that he had no desire to hear 
praises from others. He sat for n time with his hands on 
the cithara and with bowed head ; then, rising suddenly, he 
said, — 

“I am tired and need air. Meanwhile ye will time the 
oitharee.” 


* Sy porinissioii of T. K. Doui & Oo. 
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He covered lus tlivoat then witL, a eillc keroliief . 

Ye will go with mo,” said he, turning to Petroiiiua and 
Vinicius, who were sitting in a corner o£ the hall. “ Give mo 
thy arm, Vinicius, for strength fails mo ; Petronius will talk to 
me of musio.” 

They went out on the terrace, which waa paved with alabas- 
ter and sprinldecl with saffron. 

“Here one can breathe more freely,” said Nero. “My aoul 
ia moved and sad, though I see that with what I liave sung to 
thee on trial just now I may appear in public, and my triumph 
will be such as no Homan boa ever achieved.” 

“ Thou mayst appear here, in Rome, in Achoja. I admire 
thee with my Avholo heart and mind, divinity,” answered 
Petroniua. 

“I know. Thou art too slothful to force thyself to flattery, 
and thou art as sincere as Tullius Seneoio, but thou hast more 
knowledge than ho. Tell mo, what is thy judgment on 
music ? ” 

“When I listen to poetry, when I look at a quadriga di- 
rected by thee in the Circus, when 1 look at a beautiful statue, 
temple, or picture, I feel that I comprohond perfectly what I 
see, that my enthrujiaam takes in all that these oan give. Bat 
when I listen to music, especially thy music, now delights and 
beauties open before mo every instant. I pursue them, I try to 
seize them j but before I can take them to myself, new and 
newer ones flow in, just like waves of the sea, which roll on 
from infinity. Honce I tell thee that music is like the sea. 
Wo stand on ono shore and gaze at remoionoss, but wo cannot 
see the other shore.” 

“ Ah, what deep knowledge thou hast 1 ” said Nero j and they 
walked on for a moinont, only the slight sound of the saffron 
loaves under their feet being heard. 

“ Thou hast expressed my idea,” said Nero, at last ; “ hence 
I say now, aa ever, in all Home thou art the only man able to 
understand mo. Thus it is, my judgment of music is the same 
as thine. When I play and, sing, I see things whioh I did not 
know as existing in my d^ninions or in the world. I am 
Oeesar, and the world is mine. I can do everything. But music 
opens new kingdoms to me, now mountains, new seas, new de- 
lights unknown before. Most frequently I cannot name them 
or grasp them j I only feel them. I feel the gods, I see Olym- 
pus. Some Idnd of breeze from beyond the earth blows in on 
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me I I behold, as in a miafc, certain iranieasumble greatneasQS, 
but calm and bright as sxiushiae. The whole Spheros plays 
around, me ; and I declare to thee ” (here Nero’s voice quivered 
■with genuine wonder) “ that I, Ceesar and god, feel at such 
times as diminutive as duet. Wilt thoa believe this ? ” 

" I will. Only great artists have power to feel small in the 
preaenoe of art.” 

“This is a night of sincerity; hence I open my soul to thee 
as to a friend, and I will say more : dost thou consider that I 
am blind or deprived of reason ? Dost ihou thinlc tlrat I ain 
ignorant of this, that people in Rome write insults on the walls 
against me, call me a matricide, a \yi£o murderer, hold me a 
monster and a tyrant, because Tigellinus obtained a few sen- 
tences of death against my enemies? Yes, my dear, they hold 
me a monster, and I know it. They have talked cruelty on me 
to that degree that at times I put the question to myself, ‘Am 
I not cruel ? ’ But they do not understand this, that a man’s 
deeds may be cruel at times while he himself is not cruel. Ah, 
no one will believe, and perhaps even thou, luy dear, wilt not 
believe, that at iiiomeuts wlieu music caresses my soul I feel as 
kind as a child in the cradle. I swear by those stars which 
shine above us, that I speak the pure truth to thee. People do 
not know how much goodness lies in this heart, and what treas- 
ures I see in it when music opens tlie door to them.” 

Petronius, who had not the least doubt that Nero was 
speaking sincerely at that momont, and that music might bring 
out various more noble inclinations of his soul, which were 
overwhelmed by mountains of egotism, profligacy, and crime, 
said *. — 

“Men should know thee as nearly ns I do j Rome has never 
been able to appreciate thee.” 

Cassar leaned more heavily on Vinicius’ arm, as if he were 
bending under the weight of injustice, and answered : — 

“Tigellinus has told me that in the Senate they whisper 
into one another’s ears that Diodorus and Terpnos play on the 
cithara better than I. They refuse me even that 1 But tell 
me, thou who art truthful dways, do they play better, or 
as well?” 

“ By no means, Tliy touch is finer, and has greater power. 
In thee the artist is evident, in them the expert. The man who 
hears tlieir music first understands better what thou art.” 

“ If that bo true, let them live. They will never imagine 
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wliat a service tliou hast rendered them in this momont. For 
that matter^ if I had oondemned those two, I should have had 
to take others in place of them.” 

“And i)Qople -would say, besides, that out of love for music 
thou deafcroyosb music in thy dominions. Never kill art for 
art’s salce, 0 divinity.” 

“ How different thou art from TigelUnns I ” answered Nero. 
“But seeat thou, I am an artist in everything ; and since music 
opens for me apacea the oxiateneo of which I had not divined, 
regions which I do 3iot possess, delight and liappiiioss which I do 
not know, I cannot live n common life. Music tolls me that 
the uiicomnioii exists, so I seek it with all the power of domin- 
ion which the gods have placed in my hands. At times it seams 
to me that to roach those Olympian worlds I must do somofching 
which no man has done hitherto, — I must surpass the stature of 
man in good or evil. I know that people declare me mad. But 
I am not mad, X am only seeking. And if T ain going mad, 
it is out of disgust and impatienoc that I cannot lincl. I am 
seeking I Dost understand mo ? And thoroforo I wish to bo 
greater than man, for only in tixat way can I bo the greatest as 
an artist.” 

Here he lowered his voico so that Vinicius could nob hear 
him, and, putting his mouth to the oar of Botronius, ho 
whispered : — 

“ Dost know that I condemned my moUior and wife to death 
mainly because I wished to lay at the gate of an unknown 
world the greatest saorifleo that man could put there? I 
thought that afterward sometliing would happen, that doors 
would bo opened beyond which I should seo sonietliing un- 
known. Let it be wonderful or awful, Burpasaing human con- 
ception, if only groat and uncommon. But that sacrifice was 
not sufficient. To open the empyrean doors it is ovidout that 
something grentor is needed, and lot it bo given as tlio Fatos 
desire.” 

What dost thou intend to do ? ” 

“Thoxi shalt soo sooner than thou thinlcoat. Meanwhile bo 
assured that there are two Noros, — one such as people know, 
the other an artist, whom tliou (done knowQst, and if he slays 
as does death, or is in frenzy like Bacohus, it is only because 
tho flatness and misery of common life stifle him ; and I should 
like to destroy them, though I had to use fire or iron. Oli, 
how flat this world will bo when I am gone from it I No man 
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lias suspected yet, not thou even, what an artist I am. But 
precisely because of tliis I siififer, and sincerely do I tell thee 
that the soul in me is as gloomy as those cypresses -whicli stand 
dark there in front of us. It is grievous for a man to bear at 
once the weight of supreme power and the highest talents.” 

“I sympathize with thee, 0 Caisar ; and with, me earth and 
sea, not counting Vinicius, who deifies thee in his soul.” 

He, too, has always been dear to me,” said Offisar, “ though 
he serves Mars, not the Muses.” 

“He serves Aplu'odito first of all,” answered Petronius. 
And suddenly he determined, to settle the affair of his nephew 
at a blow, and at the same tmie to eliminate every danger 
which might threaten him. “He is in love, as was Troilua 
with Cressida. Permit liim, lord, to visit Rome, for ha is 
dying on my hands. Dost thou know that that Lygian hos- 
tage whom thou gavest Mm has been found, and Tinioins, 
when leaving for Antium, left her in. care of a certain Linus ? 
I did not mention this to thee, for thou wert composing thy 
hymn, and that was more important than all besides. Vinicius 
wanted her as a mistress ; but when she turned out to be as 
virtuous as Luoretia, he fell in love with her virtue, and now hia 
desire is to marry her. She is a king’s daughter, hence she will 
cause liltn no detriineut ; but he is a real soldier : he sighs and 
withers and groans, but ho is waiting for the permission of his 
Imperator.” 

“The Imperator does not choose wives for his soldiers. 
What good is my permission to Vinicius?” 

“ I have told thee, 0 lord, that ho deifies thee.” 

“ All the more may he be certain of permission. That is 
a comely maiden, hut too narrow in the hips. The Augusta 
Poppsea has complained to me that she enchanted our child in 
the gardens of the Palatine.” 

“ But I told Tigellinus that the gods are not subject to evil 
charms. Thou remeinberest, divinity, his confusion and thy 
exclamation, ‘ Hahob I ’ ” 

“I remember.” 

Here he turned to Vinicius : — 

“ Dost thou love her, as Fetroniua says ? ” 

“ I love her, lord,” replied Vinicius. 

“ Then I comraaud thee to set out for Rome to-morrow, and 
many her. Appear not again before my eyes without tlie 
marriage ring.” 
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“ Thanlcs to thee, lord, from my heart and soul.” 

“ Oh, how pleasant it is to maho people happy 1 ” said Nero. 
“Would that I might do nothing else all my life ! ” 

“Grant us one favor more, O divinity,” said Polroiuiia : 
“declare thy will in this matter before the Augusta. Yiiii- 
cius would never venture to wed a woman displeasing to the 
Augusta ; thou wilt dissipate her prejudice, 0 lord, witli a 
word, hy declaring that thou hast oominnndocl this marriage.” 

“I am willing,” said Cmsar. “I could rofuso nothing to 
thee or Viiiioms,” 

He turned toward the villa, and they followed. Their 
hearts were filled with deliglit over the vmlory j and Vinioius 
had to use self-restraint to avoid throwing Ihmsolf on the nook 
of Petroniua, for it seemed now that all clangors and obataolos 
were removed. 

In the atrium of tlio villa young Norva and Tullius Boneoio 
wore entertaining tho Augusta with conversation. Torpnos 
and Diodorus wore tuning oitharco. 

Hero entered, sat in an armchair inlaid with tortoise shell, 
whispered something in tho oar of a Greek slave near hia side, 
and waited. 

Tlie page returned soon with a golden oaskot. Noro oponocl 
it and took out a necklace of great opals. 

“ These are jewels worthy of this ovoning,” said lie. 

“ Tho light of Aurora is playing in tliom,” answorod Popptoa, 
convinced that tho nooklaoo was for her. 

CfBsar, now raising, now lowering, tho rosy stonos, said at 
last 5 — 

“Viiiioius, thou, wilt give, from mo, this nocklaco to Ivor 
whom I command thee to marry, tho youthful daughter of tho 
Lygiaii king.” 

Poppeea’s glance, filled with angor and sudden amazomont, 
passed from Cmsar to Viiiicius. At last it rested on Potrouius. 
But ho, leaning carelessly over tho arm of tho chair, passed his 
liand along tho back of tho harp os if to fix its form firmly in 
his mind. 

Vinioius gave tlmnlcs for tho gift, approached Potrouius, 
and asked : — 

“ How sliall I thank fchoo for what thou hast clone this day 
for me ? ” 

“Sacrifice n pair of swans to Euterpe,” roiilied Potrouius, 
“praise Cicsar’s songs, and laugh at onions. Ilonoofortli tlie 
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roaring of lions will not disturb iliy sloop, I trust, nor that of 
tliy Lygian lily.” 

“No,” said Vinioiua ; “now I am porfeotly at rost.” 

“May Fortuno favor thool But bo oaroful, for Ccosar is 
ialdng his luto again. Hold thy broatli, lision, and shed toara.” 

Ill fact Ctoaar had taken the Into and raisod liis oyoa. In 
tlio Imll convoraatioii had stopped, aiuX pooplo wore as still as 
if potrified. 'Torpnoa and Diodorus, who had to accompany 
Ctoaar, woro on the alert, looking now at oaoli oihor and now 
ub his lips, waiting for tho first tones of tho song. 

Just thou a movoment and noiso bogaii in tho entranco; 
and after a moniout Cmsar’s froodiuau, Phnon, appeared from 
beyond the curtain, Oloao behind him was tho consul Ijeoaniua, 

Nero frowned. 

“Pardon, divine Imporator,” saidPlioon, with panting voice, 
“ there is a conflagratiou in Homo 1 The greater part of tho 
city is in flainos t ” 

At this no\v^s all sprang from their scats. 

“ 0 gods I I shall see a burning city and finish the Troyad,” 
said Nero, sotting aside his luto. 

TJion ho turiiod to tho consul : — 

“ If I go at ouco, shall I boo tho flro? ” 

“ Lord,” answorod Looanius, as palo as a wall, “ tlio whole 
city is 0110 sea of flame ; smoko is suffocating tlio inhabitants, 
and people faint, or oast thomsolvos into tho fire from delirium. 
Homo is poriahiiig, lord.” 

A niomont of sileuoo followed, which was broken by tho cry 
of Vinicius s — 

“ Veammro mihz/” 

And tho young man, costing luB toga aside, rushed forth in 
his tunic. 

Noro raised his Imnda and oxolaimed i'— 

“Woo to thoo, saerod city of Priam I ” 

Light from tho burning city filled tlio sky as far as human 
oyo oonld roach. Tlio moon rose largo and full from boliind the 
mountains, and inflamod atonco by tho glare took on tho color 
of hoatocl brass. It soomod to look with amazoinont on the 
world-ruling oity which was porisliing, In tlio rose-colored 
abysses of heaven, roso-colored stars wore glittoringj but in 
distinotion fi'om usual nights the earth was brighter than tho 
heavens. Romo, like a giant pile, illuminated tho wholo 0am- 
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pania. In the bloody light were seen distant mountains, 
towns, villas, temples, monuments, and the aqueducts stretch- 
ing toward the city from all tlie adjacent hills ; on the aque- 
ducts were swarms of people, who had gathered there for safety 
or to gaze at the burning. 

Meanwhile the dreadful element was embraoing new divi- 
sions of the city. It was impossible to doubt that criminal 
lianda were spreading the fire, since new conflagrations were 
breaking out all the time in places remote from the principal 
fire. From the heights oji which Rome was founded the flames 
flowed like waves of tlie sea into the valleys densely occupied 
hy houses, — houses of five and sbc stories, full of shops, booths, 
movable wooden amphitheaters, built to accommodate various 
spectacles i and Anally storehouses of wood, olives, grain, nuts, 
pine cones, the kernels of which nourished the more needy 
population, and clothing, which through Otesar’s favor was dis- 
tributed from time to time among the rabble huddled into 
narrow alleys. In those places the fire, finding abundance of 
inflammable matcrialB, became almost a series of explosions, 
and took possession of whole streets with unheard-of rapidity. 
People encamping outside the city, or standing on the aqueducts, 
knew from the color of the flame what was burning. The 
furious power of tho wind carried forth from the fiery gulf 
thousands and millions of burning shells of walnuts and al- 
monds, which, shooting suddenly into the sky, like couniloss 
flocks of bright butterflies, burst with a crackling, or, driven 
by the wind, fell in other parts of tho city, on aqueducts, and , 
fields beyond Rome. All thought of rescue seemed out of 
place j confusion increased ovory moment, for on one side the 
population of the city was fleeing through every gate to places 
outside j on the other the fire had lured in thousands of people 
from the neighborhood, such as dweller.^ in small towns, peas- 
ants, and half-wild shepherds of the Campania, brought in by 
hope of plunder. The shout, “ Rome is perishing I ” did nob 
leave the lips of the crowd; tho ruin of the city soomed at 
that time to end every rule, and loosen all bonds which hitherto 
had joined people in a single integrity. The mob, in which 
slaves were more numerous, cared nothing for the lordship of 
Rome. Destruction of the city could only free them; hence 
here and there they assumed a threatening attitude. Violence 
and robbery were extending. It seemed that only the spectacle 
of the perishing city arrested attention, and restrained for tho 
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momont an ouLbursl of slaughter, wliioli would begin as soon 
ns the city was turned into ruins. Hundreds of thousands of 
slaves, forgetting that Rome, besides temples and walls, pos- 
sessed some tens of legions in all parts of the world, appeared 
merely waiting for a watchword and a leader. People began 
to mention the name of Spartacus j but Spartaous was not alive. 
Meanwhile citizens eissembled, and firmed themselves each with 
what he could. The most monstrous reports wore current at 
all the gates. Some declared that Vulcan, commanded by Jupi- 
ter, was destroying the city with fire from beneath the earth ; 
others that Vesta was taking vengeance for Rubria. People 
with these convictions did not care to save anything, but, be- 
sieging tlio temples, implored mercy of the gods. It was 
repeated moat generally, however, that Cajsar had given ooni- 
mand to burn Rome, so as to free himself from odors which 
rose from the Subiira, and build a new city under the name of 
Nei’onia. Rage seized the populace at thought of this j and if, 
as Vinioius believed, a loader had taken advantage of that out- 
burst of hatred, Nero’s hour would have struck whole years 
before it did. 

It was said also that Cajsar had gone mad, that he would 
command pretorians and gladiators to fall upon the people and 
make a general slaughter. Others swore by the gods that wild 
beasts had been let out of all the vivaria at Bronzebeard’s oora- 
mand. Men had soon on Iho streets lions with burning manes, 
and mad. elephants and. hisons, trampling down people in crowds . 
There was oven some truth in this ; for in certain places ele- 
phants, at sight of the approaching fire, had burst the vivaria, 
and, gaining their freedom, rushed away from the hre in wild 
fright, destroying everything before them liko a tempest, Pub- 
lic report estimated at tens of thousands the number of persons 
who had perished in the conflagration. In truth a great number 
had perished. Tliero were people who, losing all their property, 
or those dearest tlieir hearts, threw themselves willingly into 
the flames, from despair. Othem were suffocated by smoko. 
In the middle of the city, between the Capitol, on one side, 
and the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Esquiline on the other, 
as also between the Palatine and the Caslian Hill, where tho 
streets were most densely occupied, the fire began in so many 
places at once that whole crowds of people, while fleeing in 
one direction, struck unexpectedly on a new wall of fire in front 
of them, and died a dreadful death in a deluge of flame. 
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In terror, in cUstrnction, and bewilderment, people knew 
not where to flee. The streets were obstructed with goods, 
and in many narrow places were simply closed. Those who 
took refuge in those markets and squares of the city, where 
the Flavian Amphitheater stood afterward, near the temple 
of the Earth, near the Portico of Silvia, and higher up, at the 
temples of Juno and Luoinia, between the ClivuB Virbius and 
the old Esquiline Gate, perislied from heat, surrounded by a sea 
of fire. Ill places nob reached by the flames were found after- 
ward hundreds of bodies burned to a crisp, though here and 
there unfortunates tore up flat stones and half buried them- 
solves in defense against the heat. Hardly a family inhabiting 
the center of the city survived in full j hence along the walls, 
at the gates, on all roads, were heard howls of despairing women, 
calling on tlie dear names of those who had perished in the 
throng or the fire. 

And so, while some were imploring Iho gods, others blas- 
phemed them because of this awful catastrophe. Old men 
were seen coming from the temple of Jupiter Liberator, stretch- 
ing forth their hands, and crying, “ If thou bo a liberator, save 
thy altars and the city 1 ” But despair turned mainly against 
the old Roman gods, who, in the minds of the populace, were 
bound to watch over the city more carefully than others. They 
had i)i'oved themselves powerless 5 hence were iusnltecl. On 
the other hand it happened on the Via Asiuaria that when a 
company of Egyptian priests appeared conducting a statue of 
Isis, which they had saved from the temple near the Porta 
Ccelimontana, a crowd of people rushed among the priests, 
attached themselves to the chariot, which they drew to the 
Appian Gate, and seizing the statue placed it in the temple of 
Mars, overwhelming the priests of that deity who dared to 
resist them. In other places people invoked Serapis, Baal, or 
Jehovah, whose adherents, swarming out of tho alleys in the 
neighborhood of the Subura and the Trans-Tiber, filled with 
shouts and uproar the fields near the avails, In thoir cries were 
heard tones as if of triumph; when, therefore, some of the citi- 
zens joined tlio chorus and glorified “the Lord of the World,” 
others, indignant at this glad shouting, strove to repreas it by 
violence. Here and there hymns were heard, sung by men in 
the bloom of life, by old men, by women and children, — hymns 
wonderful and solemn, whose meaning they understood not, 
but in whioh were repeated from moment to inomont the 
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woi'clsj “Bohold the Judge cometh in the day of wrath and 
disaster.” Thus this deluge of restless and sleepless people 
encircled the burning city, like a tempest-driven sea. 

But neither despair nor blasphemy nor liymn helped in any 
way. The destruction seemed as irresistible, perfect, and piti- 
less as Predestination itself. Around Pompoy’s Amphitheater 
stores of hemp caught fire, and ropes used in circuses, arenas, 
anti every kind of machine at the games, aud with them the 
adjoining buildings containing barrels of pitch with which ropes 
were smeared, fn a few hours all that part of the city beyond 
wliich lay tlie Campus Martins was so lighted by bright yellow 
flames that for a time it seemed to the spectators, only half 
conscious from torror, that in the general ruin the order of 
night and day had been lost, and that they were looking at 
sunshine. But later a monstrous bloody gloam extinguished 
all other colors of flamo. From Die sea of fire shot up to the 
lioated sky gigantic fountains, and pillaw of flame spreading at 
their summits into fiery branches and feathers ; tlion tlie wind 
boro them away, turned them into golden threads, into hair, 
into sparks, and swept them on over the Campania toward the 
Alban I-Iills. The night became brighter ; the air itself 
seemed penetrated, not only with light, but with flame. The 
Tiber flowed on as living flro. The hapless city was turned 
into one pandomoiiium. The conflagration seized more and 
more space, took hills by storm, flooded level places, drowned 
valleys, raged, roared, and thundered. 

The city burned on. The Circus Maximus had fallen in 
ruins. Entire streets and alleys in parts which began to bium 
first were falling in turn. After ©very fall pillars of flamo rose 
for a time to the very sky. The wind hud changed, and blew 
now with mighty force from tho sea, bearing toward the Csolian, 
tlio Esquiline, and tho Viminol rivers of flame, brands, and cin- 
ders. Still tlie authorities provided for rescue. At command 
of Tigelliiius, who had hastened from Antium the third day 
before, houses on the Esquiline were torn down so that the 
fire, reaching empty spaces, died of itself. That was, however, 
undertaken solely to save a remnant of the city j to save that 
which was burning was not to bo thought of. There was need 
also to guard against further results of the ruin. Incalculable 
wealth had perished in Rome j all tlie property of its citizens 
had vanished 5 hundreds of thousands of people were wander- 
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ing in utter want outside the walls. Hunger Iiad begun to 
pinch this throng the second day, for the immense stores of pro- 
visions in the city had burned with it. In the universal dis- 
order and in the destruction of authority no one had thought of 
furnishing new supplies. Only after the arrival of Tigellinus 
were proper orders sent to Ostia; but meanwhile the people 
had grown more threatening. 

Tile house at Aqua Appia, in which Tigellinus lodged for 
the moment, was aiu-rounded by crowds of women, who from 
morning till late at night cried, “Bread and a roof 1 ” Vainly 
did pretorians, brought from the great camp between ilio Via 
Salaria and the Nomenlana, strive to maintain order of some 
kind. Hei'e and there they wore met by open, armed resistance. 
In places weaponless crowds pointed to the burning city, and 
shouted, “ Kill ua iu view of that lire I ” Tliey abused Cmsar, 
the Auguatiana, the pretorians ; excitement rose every moment, 
so that Tigellinus, looking at night on the thousands of fires 
around the city, said to liimself that those were fires in liostile 
camps. 

Besides flour, as much baked bread as possible was brought 
at his command, uot only from Ostia, but from all towns and 
neighboring villages. Wlieu tho first installment camo at niglit 
to tho Emporium, the people broke the chief gate toward tho 
Aventiue, seized all supplies in tho twinkle of nii eye, and caused 
terrible disturbance. Iu the light of tho conflagration they 
fought for loaves, and trampled many of them into the earth. 
Plour from torn bags whitened like snow tlie whole space from 
the granary to the arches of Driisus and Germanious. Tho 
uproar continued till soldiers seized tho building and dispersed 
the crowd with arrows and missiles. 

Never since tlie invasion by the Gauls under Brennus had 
Borne beheld such disaster. People in despair compared tho 
two conflagrations. But in the time of Brennus the Capitol 
remained. Now the Capitol was encircled by a dreadful wreath 
of flame. The marbles, it is true, were not blazing ; but at 
night, when the wind swept the flames aside for a moment, rows 
of columns in the lofty sanctuary of Jove were visible, rod as 
glowing coals. In tbe days of Brennus, moreover, Borne had a 
disciplined integral people, attached to tho city and its altars ; 
bub now crowds of a many-tongned populace roamed nomad- 
like around the walls of burning Borne, — people composed for 
the greater part of slaves and freedmen, excited, disorderly, and 
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ready, under tlie pressure of want, to turn against autliority 
and fclio city. 

But tlie very immensity of tho fire, wliioh terrified every 
heart, disarmed the orowd in a certain measure. After fire 
might come famine and disease ; and to complete the misfortune 
the terrible heat of July had appeared. It was impossible to 
hreatlie air inliamed botii by fire and the sun. Night brought 
no relief, on the contrary it presented a hell. During daylight 
an awful and ominous spectacle met the eye. In the center a 
giant city on heights was turned into a roaring volcano j round 
about as far as the Alban Hills "vvas one boundless camp, formed 
of sheds, tents, huts, vehicles, bales, packs, stands, fires, all cov- 
ered with smoke and dust, lighted by sun rays reddened by pass- 
ing through smoke, — everything filled with roars, shouts, 
threats, hatred and terror, n. monstrous swarm of men, women, 
and children. Mingled with Quiriteswero Greeks, sliaggymen 
from the North with blue eyes, Africans, and Asiatics } among 
oiti’iens were slaves, freedmen, gladiators, meroliants, meohames, 
servants, and soldiers, — a real sea of people, flowing around the 
island of fire. 

Various reports moved this sea as wind does a real one. 
These reports were favorable and unfavorable. People bold 
of immense supplies of wheat and clothing to be brought to tire 
Emporium and distributed gratis. It was said, too, that prov- 
inces in Asia and Africa would be stripped of their wetiUIi at 
Csesar’s command, and the treasures thus gained be given to the 
inhabitants of Home, so that each man anight build his own 
dwelling. But it was noised about also that water in the aque- 
ducts had been poisoned*, that Nero intended to annihilate the 
city, destroy tlio inhabitants to the last person, then move to 
Greece or to Egypt, and rule the world from a new place. Each 
report ran with lightning speed, and each found belief among the 
rabble, causing outbursts of hope, anger, terror, or rage. Finally 
a Idiicl of fever mastered those nomadic thousands. The belief 
of Christians that the end of the world by fire was at hand, 
spread even among adliorents of the gods, and extended daily. 
People fell into torpor or madness. In clouds lighted by the 
burning, gods were seen gazing down on the ruin ; hands were 
stretched toward those gods then to implore pity or send them 
curses. 

Meanwhile soldiers, aided by a certain number of inhabit- 
ants, continued to tear down houses on the Esquiline and the 
10 
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Offilian, as also in the Trans-Tiber ; these divisions were saved 
therefore in considerable part. But in tlie city itself were 
destroyed incalculable treasures accumulated tlirough centuries 
of conc[uest j priceless works of art, splendid temples, the most 
precious monuments of Rome’s past and Romo’s glory. They 
foresaw that of all Rome there would remain barely a few parts 
on the edges, and that hundreds of thousands of people would 
be witliout a roof. Some spread reports fcbat the soldiers wore 
tearing down houses not to stop the fire, but to prevent any 
part of the city from being saved. Tigellinus sent courier after 
courier to Aiitium, imploring CfBsar in each letter to come and 
calm the despairing people with his presence. But Nero moved 
only when fire had seized the “ domus traiiaitoria,” and he hur- 
ried so as not to miss the moment in which the conflagration 
should be at its highest. 

Meanwhile fire liad reached the Via Nomentaua, but turned 
from it at onoe with a change of wind toward the Via Lata and 
the Tiber. It surrounded the Capitol, spread along the Forum 
Boariura, destroyed everything which it had spared before, and 
ai^proaohed the Palatine a second time. 

Tigellinus, assembling all the pretorian forces, dispatched 
courier after courier to Csesar with an announcement that bo 
would lose nothing of the grandeur of the spectacle, for the fire 
had increased, 

But Nero, who was on the road, wished to come at night, so 
as to sate himself all the better with a view of tlio perishing 
capital. Therefore he halted, in the neighborhood of Aqua 
Albana, and, summoning to his tent the tragedian Aliturua, 
decided with his aid on posture, look, and expression; learned 
fitting gestures, disputing with tho actor stubbornly whether 
at the words “O sacred city, which seemed more enduring 
than Ida,” he was to raise both hands, or, holding in one the 
forrainga, drop it by bis side, and raise only tlie other. This 
question seemed to him tlien more important than all others. 
Starting at last about nightfall, ho took counsel of Petronins 
also whether to the lines describing the catastrophe he might 
add a few magnificent blasphemies against the gods, and 
whether, considered from tho standpoint of art, they would not 
have rushed spontaneously from the mouth of a man in such a 
position, a man who was losing his birthplace. 

At length he approached the walls about midnight with 
his numerous court, composed of whole detachments of nobles, 
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senators, Icniglits, froeclnien, slavesit women, nnd ohildren. Six- 
teen. tliousaud pi’otorions, on'anged in line of battle along ilio 
road, guarded the peaoe and safety of liis entrance, and lield 
the excited populace at a proper distance. The people cursed, 
shouted, and hissed on seeing the retinue, but dared not attack 
it. In many places, however, applause was given by the rabble, 
which, owning nothing, had Itst nothing in the fire, and whicli 
hoped for a moro boiuitifrl distribution tlian usual of wheat, 
olives, clothing, and money. Finally, shouts, hissing, and 
applause were drowned in the blare of horns and trumpets, 
which Tigellinus had caused to ho sounded. 

Nero, on arriving at the Ostinii Gate, halted, and said, 
“ Houseless ruler of a houseless people, where shall I lay my 
unfortunate head for the night? ” 

After lie had passed the Clivus Delpliini, he ascended the 
Appian aqueduct on sfcopa prepared purpo.sBly. After him fol- 
lowed the Augustians ami a choir of singers, bearing oitliarre, 
lutes, and other musical instruments. 

And all held the breath in their breasts, waiting to learn i£ 
he would say some great words, whioh for tiieir own safety 
they ought to remember. But he stood solemn, silent, in a 
purple mantle and a wreath of golden laurels, gating at the 
raging might of the flames. Wlien Terpnos gave him a golden 
lute, ho raised his eyes to the sky, filled with the conflagration, 
as if lie were waiting for inspiration. 

Tlie people pointed at him from afar as he stood in the 
bloody gleam. In the distance fiery serpents were hissing. 
The ancient and most sacred edifices wore in flames : the tem- 
ple of Hercules, reared by Evnnder, was burning j the temple 
of Jupiter Stator was burning, the temple of Luna, built by 
Servius Tullius, the house of Numa Pompiliug, the sanctuary of 
Vesta with the penates of the Roman people j through waving 
flames the Capitol appeared at intervals j the past and the spirit 
of Rome was burning. But he, Ctesar, was there vith a lute 
in lais hand and a theatrical expression ou his face, not tliinking 
of his perishing country, but of his posture and the prophetic 
words with wliicli he might describe best the greatness of the 
catastrophe, rouse mo.sfc admiration, and receive the warmest 
plaudits. He detested tliab city, he detested its inhabitants, he 
loved only his own songs and verses; hence he rejoiced in 
heart that at last ho saw a tragedy like that which he was writ- 
ing. The verse maker was happy, the declaimer felt inspired, 
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the seeker for emotions was delighted at the awful sight, and 
thought with rapture that even the destruction of Troy was as 
nothing if oompared with the destruction of that giant city. 
What more could he desire? There was world-ruling Eome in 
flames, and he, standing on the arches of the aqueduct with a 
golden lute, conspicuous, purple, admired, magnificent, poetic. 
Down below, somewhere in the darkness, the people are mut- 
tering and storming. But let them mutter I Ages will pass, 
thousands of year's will go by, but mankind will remember and 
glorify the poet, who in that niglib sang the fall and tho burn- 
ing of Troy. What was Homer compared with him ? What 
Apollo himself with his Iiollowed-out lute? 

Here he raised his hands, and, striking tho strings, pro- 
nounced the words of Priam. 

“ 0 nest of my fathers, 0 dear cradle I ” His voice in the 
open air, with the roar of the conflagration, and the distant mur- 
mur of ci'o^rding thousands, seemed marvelously weak, uncer- 
tain, and lo\v, and the sound of tho accompaniment like tho 
buzzing of insects. But senators, dignitaries, and Augustians, 
assembled on the aqueduct, bowed their heads and listened in 
silent rapture. He sang long, and his motive was ever sadder. 
At moments, when he stopped to catch breath, the chorus of 
singers repeated the last verse j then Nero cast tho tragic 
“syrma” from his shoulder with a gesture learned from AUtu- 
nis, struck the lute, and sang on. When nt Inst lie had finished 
the lines composed, ho improvised, seeking grandiose compari- 
sons in the spectacle unfolded before him. His face began to 
change. He was nob moved, it is true, by the dostrnotion of 
Ilia countiy’s capital; but he was deliglited and moved with 
tho pathos of his own words to such a degree that his eyes filled 
with tears on a sudden. At last he droi)ped tlie lute to liis 
feet with a clatter, and, wrapping liimself in the “ syrma ” stood 
as if petrified, like one of those statues of Niobe which orna- 
mented the courtyard of the Palatine, 

Soon a storm of applause broke the silence. But in the 
distance this was answered by the howling of multitudes. 
No one doubted then that Csosar had given command to burn 
the city, so as to afford himself a spectacle and sing a song at 
it. Nero, when he heard that cry from hundreds of thousancla, 
turned to the Augustiaim with the sad, resigned smile of a 
man who is suffering from injustice. 

“ See,” said he, “ how the Qiiirites value poetry and me.” 
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“ Scoundrels 1 ” answered Vatinius. “Command tlie pro- 
torians, lord, to fall on them.” 

Nero turned to Tigellinua ; — 

“ Can I oouiit on the loyalty of the soldiers? ” 

“Yea, divinity,’^ answered the prefect. 

But Petrouius shrugged his shoulders, and said : — 

“ On their loyalty, yes, hut not on their numbers. Remain 
meanwhile where thou art, for here it is safest j but there is 
need to pacify tho people.” 

Seneca was of this opinion also, as was Lioinus the consul. 
Meanwhile the oxoitement below was iucreasiug. The people 
were arming with stonos, tent poles, sticks from the wagons, 
planlcs, and vai’ious pieces of iron. After a while some of tlm 
pretorian leaders came, declaring that the cohorts, pressed by 
the multitude, kept tho line of battle with extreme difficulty, 
and, being without orders to attack, they knew not what 
to do. 

“ 0 gods,” said Nero, “ what a night ! ” On one side a fire, 
on the other a raging sea of people. And he fell to seeking 
expressions the most splendid to describe the danger of tlio 
moment, but, seeing around him alarmed looks and pale faces, 
he was frightened, with the others. 

“ Give me my dark mantle mtli a hood 1 ” cried lie j “must 
it come really to battle ? ” 

“ Lord,” said Tigellinua, in an uncertain voice, “ I have 
done what I could, but danger is threatening. Spealc, O lord, 
to the people, and make them promises.” 

“ Shall Ocesar speak to the rabble ? Let anoUier do that in 
iny name. Who yvi\l undertake it 7 ” 

“II” answered Petronius, calmly. 

“ Go, my friend ; thou art most faithful to me in every 
necessity. Go, and spare no promises.** 

Petronius turned to tho retinue with a careless, saroastie 
expression : — 

“ Senators here present, also Piso, Nerva, and Senecio, 
follow me.” 

Then he descended the aqueduct slowly. Those whom lie 
had summoned followed, not witliout hesitation, but with a 
certain confidence whioh his calmness had given them. Pe- 
ti’onius, halting at the foot of the arches, gave command to 
bring liim a white horse, and, mounting, rode on, at the head 
of tlie cavalcade, between the deep ranlcs of pretorinns, to the 
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black, howling multitude j ho was uiiai'mecl, having only a 
slender ivory cane which he carried habitually. 

When he had ridden up, he pushed his horse into the 
tlirong. All around, visible in the light of tho burning, -wero 
upraised hands, armed with every manner of weapon, inflamed 
eyes, sweating faces, bellowing and foaming lips. A mad sea 
of people surrounded him and his attendants j round about 
was a sea of heads, moving, roaring, dreadful. 

The outbursts increased ami became an unearthly roarj 
poles, forks, and even swords were brandished above Petronius ; 
grasping hands were stretched toward liis liorso’s reins and 
toward him, but lie rode farther, cool, indilfeveut, contemptu- 
ous. At momenta ho struck the most insolont heads with hia 
cane, as if clearing a road for himself in an ordinary crowd ; 
and that confidence of his, that calmness, amazed the raging 
rabble. They recognized him at length, and n amorous voices 
began to shout : — 

“ Petronius 1 Arbiter Elegantiavum 1 Petronius I Petro- 
niua I ” was heard on all sides. And as that name was re- 
peated, the faces about became less terrible, the uproar leas 
savage : for that exquisite patrician, though ho had never 
striven for the favor of tlie populace, was still their favorite. 
He passed for a humane and magnanimous man j and his popu- 
larity had increased, especially since the affair of Pedanius 
iSeoiLudus, wlien he spoke in favor of mitigating tho cruel sen* 
tenoe condemning all tho slaves of that prefect to death. The 
slaves more especially loved liim thenceforward with that i;n- 
bouiidecl love which the oppressed or unfortunate aro acoua- 
tomed to give those who show them even small sympathy, 
llesidea, in that moment was added curiosity as to what 
Caisar’s envoy would say, for no one doubled that Ccesar had 
sent liini. 

Ho removed his white toga, bordered with scarlet, raised it 
in. the air, and waved it above his head, in sign that ho wiahocl 
to speak. 

“ Silence 1 silence 1 ” cried the pcoiflo on all sides. 

After a while there was silenGO. Then ho straightened 
himself on the horse and said in a clear, firm voice : — 

“ Citizens, let those who hear me repeat my words to those 
who are more distant, and bear yourselves, all of you, like men, 
not like beasts in the arena.” 

“We will, we vrill ! ” 
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“Then listen. The city -will be rebuilt. The gardens o£ 
Liicuilue, MsBoanna, Oojsar, and Agrippina will be oi^ened to 
you. To-moii’ow will begin the distribution of wheat, wine, 
and olives, so that every man may be full to the throat. Then 
Ctesar will have games for you, such as the world has not seen 
yet ; during these games banquets and gifts will be given you. 
Ye will bo rioher after the fire than before it.” 

A murmur answered him, which spread from the center in 
every direction, as a wave rises on water in which a stone has 
been cast. Those nearer repeated his words to those more dis- 
tant. Afterward were heard here and there shouts of anger or 
applause, wliioh turned at length into one universal call of 
“ Panein et oircenses III” 

Petronius wrapped himself in his toga and listened for a 
time without moving, resembling in hia white garment a marble 
statue. The uproar increased, drowned the roar of the fire, 
was answered from every side and from everdnereasing dis- 
tances. But evidently the envoy had something to add, for he 
waited. Finally, commanding silence anew, he cried : — 

“ I promised you panem et oircenses ; and now give a shout 
in honor of Ciesar, wJio feeds and clothes you ,* then go to sleejj, 
dear populace, for the dawn will begin before long.” 

He turned his horse then, and, tapping lightly with his 
cane the heads and faces of those who stood in his way, ho 
rode slowly to the pretorian ranks. Soon he was under the 
aqueduct. He found almost a panic above, where they had 
not understood the shout “ Panem et oircenses,” and supposed 
it to be a new outburst of rage. They had not even expected 
that Petronius would save himself j so Nero, when he saw 
hijn, ran to the steps, and with face pale from emotion, in- 
quired : — 

“ Well, what are they doing ? Is there a battle ? ” 

Petronius drew air into his lungs, breathed deeply, and 
answered ; — 

“By Pollux I they are sweating 1 and such a stench 1 Will 
some one give me an epilimma? — for I am faint." Then he 
turned to Csesar. 

“I promised them,” said he, “wheat, olives, the opening 
of the gardens, and games. They worship thee anew, and are 
howling in thy honor. Gods, what a fouTodor those plebeians 
liave 1 ” 

“ I had pretorians ready,” cried Tigellinua j “ and hadst 
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thou not quieted them, the shoufcera would have been silenced 
forever. It ia a pity, Cassar, that thou didst not let me uae 
force.” 

Petroiiius looked athim, alirugged his shoulders, and added ; — 

“ The cliance is not lost. Thou mayst have to use it to- 
morrow." 

*‘No, no ! ” cried Gassar, “I will give command to open the 
gardens to them, and distribute wheat. Thanks to thee, Petro- 
nins, I will have games 5 and that song whioli I sang to-day, I 
will sing publicly.” 

Then he placed his hands on the arbiter’s shouldor, was 
silent a moment, and starting up at last inquired : — 

“Tell me sincerely, how did I seem to theo wliilo I was 
singing ? ” 

“ Thou wert worthy of the spectacle, and the spectacle was 
worthy of thee," said Petronius. 

“ But let u.s look at it again,” said ho, turning to tho fire, 
“ and bid farewell to ancient Rome.” 

Evening exhibitions, rare up to that period and given only 
exceptionally, became common in Nero’s time, both in the oii'- 
ous and amphitheater. The Augustians liked them, frequently 
because they were followed by feasts and drinking bouta whicli 
lasted till daylight. Though the people were sated already 
with blood spilling, still, when the news wont forth that tlie 
end of tho games was approaching, and that tho last of tho 
Christians were to die at an evening spectacle, a countless audi- 
ence assembled in the amphitheater. Tho Augustians camo 
to a man, for they understood that it would ziol be a common 
spectacle ; they knew that Crosar had determined to make for 
himself a tragedy out of the suffering of Vinicius. Tigollinus 
had kept secret the kind of punishment intended for the be- 
trothed of the young tribune ; but that merely roused general 
curiosity. Tliose who had seen Lygia at the house of Plautius 
told Avonders of her beauty. Others were occupied above all 
with thu question, would they see her really on tlie arena that 
day ; for many of those who had heard tho answer giA'-eii Pe- 
tronins and Nerva by Cmsar explained it in two ways : some 
supposed simply that Nero would give or perlmps had given 
the maiden to Vinicius j they remembered that she Avas a hos- 
tage, hence free to worship whatever divinities she liked, and 
that the law of nations did not permit her punishment. 
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Uncertainty, waiting, and curiosity had mastered all spec- 
tators. Crosar arrived earlier than usual ; and immediately 
at his coming people whispered that something uncommon 
would happen, for besides Tigellinus and Vatiiiius, Cmsar had 
with him Cassius, a centurion of enormous size and gigantic 
strength, whom ho summoned only when he wished to have 
a defender at his side, — for example, when he desired night 
expeditions to the Subura, where he arranged the amusement 
called “sagalio,” which consisted in tossing on a soldier’s man- 
tle maidens met on the way. It was noted also that certain 
precautions had been taken in the amphitheater itself. The 
pretorian guards were increased j command over them was 
held, not by a centurion, but by the tribune Subrius Flavius, 
known hitherto for blind attachment to Noro. It was under- 
stood, then, that Ceosav wished in evex*y case to guard himself 
against an outburst of despair from Vinicius, and curiosity 
1030 all the more. 

Every eye was turned with strained gaze to the place wliere 
the unfortunate lover was sitting. He was exceedingly pale, 
and hia forehead was covered with drops of sweat ; be was in as 
much doubt as were other spectator, but alarmed to tho lowest 
depth of his soul. Petronius knew not what would happen j 
he was silent, except that, while turning from Nerva, he asked 
Vinicius whether he was ready for everything, and next, 
whether he would remain at theBpectaole. To both questions 
Vinicius answered “Yes,” but a shudder passed through his 
whole body j ho divined that Petronius did not ask without 
reason. For some time ho had lived with only half his life, — 
lie had sunk in death, and mconoiled himself to Lygin’s death, 
since for both it was to bo liberation and marriage ; bub he 
learned now that it was ouo thing to think of the lost moment 
when it was distant as of a quiet dropping asleep, and another 
to look at the torment of a person domrer to ouo than life. All 
sufferings endured formerly rose in him anew. Despair, which 
had been set at rest, began again to cry in his soulj the former 
desire to save Lygia at any price seized him anew. Beginning 
with the morning, he had tried to go to the cunicula to be sure 
that she was tliere ; but the pretorinns watched every entrance, 
and orders were so strict that the soldiers, oven those whom 
ho knew, would not bo softened by prayers or gold. It seemed 
to the tribune that uncertainty wonld kill him before he should 
sec tlie spectacle. Somewhere at the bottom of his heart the 
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hope -waa stm throbbing, that perhaps Lygia Avas not in the 
ampliitheatei', that his feara were grouiiclless. At tunes ho 
seized on tiiis liopo with ail his strength. Ko said in his sonl 
that Christ might lake lier to Himself out of ^ the prison, but 
could not permit her torture in the Circus. Formovly ho waa 
resigned to tlio divine will in everything ; now, when repulsed 
from tho doors of the cunicula, he returned to his place in the 
anipliitheater, and when lie learned, from the curious, glances 
turned ou him, that the most dreadful suppositions might be 
true, he began to implore in liis soul wifcli 2’^^‘^ionaieiiess al- 
jnost approaoliing a threat. “Thoii canstl’* re^ieated he, 
elBUching his fists convulsively, “Thou cansfc I ” Hitiiorto ho 
liad not supposed that that inotncnt when ^n’csent would be so 
terrible. No\y, without clear consciousness of what was haj)* 
pening in his mind, he had tho feeling that if he should see 
Lygia tortured, his love for God would be turned to hatred, 
and Ilia faith to despair. But ho was amazed at tho feeling, 
for he feared to offoncl Clirist, whom he wns imploring for 
mercy and miracles. He implored no longer for her life ; ho 
wislied merely that she should die before they brought lior to 
the arena, and from the abyss of his pain he repealed in spirit : 
“Do not refuse even this, and I will love Time still more than 
hitherto.” And then his thoughts raged as a sea torn by a 
whirlwind. A desire for blood and vengeance was roused in 
him. He was seized by a mad wish to rush at Nero and stifle 
him there in piresonce of all the spectators 5 but ho folt that 
desire to be a new offense against Christ, and a breach of His 
command- To his head flew at times flashes of hope that 
everything before which his soul was trembling would be turned 
aside by an almighty and merciful hand; but they were 
quenched at once, as if in measureless sorrow that Ho wlio 
could destroy that Circus with one word and save Lygia had 
abandoned her, thoiigh she trusted in Him and loved Plim with 
all the strength of her pure heart. And he thought, moreover, 
that slie was lying there in that dark place, wealc, dofonseloss, 
deserted, abandoned to tho whim or disfavor of brutal guards, 
drawing her last breath, perhaps, while he had to wait, holi?- 
leas, in that dreadful amphitheater, without knowing what 
torture was prepared for her, or what he would witness in a 
moment, finally, as a man falling over a preci^nce grasps at 
everything which grows on the edge of it, so did he grasiJ with 
both hands at the thought that faith of itself could save her. 
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Tliat one method j.'eniame(l I Peter had said that faith cotilcl 
move tlie earth to its foundation. 

Hence lie rallied ; he crushed doubt in himself, ho coin- 
jiressed his whole being into the eeuteiice, “I believe,” and he 
looked for a miraclo. 

But as an overdrawn cord may hreak, so exertion broke him. 
The pallor of death covered his face, and his body relaxed. Uo 
thought then that his prayer liad been heard, for he was dying. 
It seemed to him that Lygia must surely die too, and that 
Christ would take them to Himself in that \vay. The arena, 
the white togas, tlio countless spectators, the light of thousands 
of lamps and torches, all vanislied from Lis vision. 

But his weakness did not last long. After a while lie roused 
himself, or rather tho stamping of tho impatient multitude 
roused him. 

“Thou art ill,” said Petronius; “give command to hear 
theo home.” 

And witliout regard to what Ctesar would say, he rose to 
support Vinicius and go out witii him. His heart was filled 
with pity, and, moreover, he was irritated beyond endurance 
because Ccosar was looking through the emerald at Vinicius, 
studying his pain with satisfaction, to describe it afterwards, 
perhaps, in pathetio strophes, and win the applause of hearers. 

Vinioius shook his head. He might die in that amphi- 
theater, but he could not go out of it. Moreover the speotacle 
might begin any inomeiii. 

In fact, at that vory instant almost, the prefect of the city 
waved a red handkerchief, tlio hmges optiosite Crosar’a podium 
creaked, and out of the dark gully came Ursiis into the brightly- 
lighted arena. 

The giant blinked, dazed evidently by the glitter of the 
arena j then he pushed into the center, gazing around as if to 
see what lie had to meet. It was known to all the Augustians 
and to most of the spectators that he was the man who had 
stiiled Croton ; hence at sight of him a murmur passed along 
every bench. In Homo tliere was no lack of gladiators larger 
by far than tho common measure of man, but Roman eyes had 
never seen the like of Ursus. Cassius, standing in Gojsar’s 
podium, seemed puny compared with that Lygian. Senators, 
vestals, Crosar, the Augustians, and the people gazed with the 
delight of experts at his mighty limbs as large as tree trunks, 
at his breast as large os two shields joined together, and his 
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arms of a Hercules. Tlic murmur rose every instant. For 
those multitades Ihore could he no higher pleasure than to look 
at those muscles in play in the exertion of a struggle. Tlie 
murmur rose to shouts, and eager questions -were put : “ Wliere 
do the peox^le live who can j)roduce such a giant ? " He stood 
there, in the middle of the amphitheater, naked, more like a 
stone colossus than a man, with a collected expression, and at 
the same time the sad look of a barbarian ; and while surveying 
the empty arena, he gazed wonderingly with his blue childlike 
eyes, now at the speotators, now at Cicsar, now at the grating 
of the ouuicula, whence, as he thoiiglit, his executioners would 
come. 

At the moment when he stei^ped into the arena his simple 
heart was heating for the last time with the ho2)e that perhaps 
a cross wag waiting for him j but when he saw neither the cross 
nor the hole in which it might be put, he thought that he was 
unworthy of such favor, — that he would find deatli in another 
way, and surely from wild beasts. He was unarmed, and had 
dotoimined to die as becamo a confessor of the “ Lamb,” peace- 
fully and patiently. Meanwhile he wished to pray once more 
to the Savior 5 so he knelt on the arena, joined his hands, and 
raised his eyes toward the stars which were glittering in the 
lofty opening of the amphitheater. 

That act displeased the crowds. They had had enough of 
those Christiana who died like sheep. They understood that 
if the giant would not defend himself the epeotaolo would bo 
a failure. Hero and there hisses wore hoard. Some began to 
cry for scourgers, whoso office it was to lash combatants uii- 
■wiUing to fight. Bub soon all had grown silent, for no ouo 
knew what was waiting for tlie giant, nor whether he would 
not be ready to struggle when he met death eye to eye. 

Ill fact, they had not long to wait. Suddenly the shrill 
sound of brazen trumpets was heard, and at that signal a 
grating opposite Ca3sar’s podium was opened, and into the 
arena rushed, amid shouts of beast keepers, an enormous Ger- 
man aurochs, bearing on his head the naked body of a woman. 

“ Lygia 1 Lygia 1 ” cried Viniciua. 

Then he seized his hair near the temples, squirmed like a 
man who feels a sharp dart in liia body, and began to repeat 
in hoarse accents 5 — 

“ I believe ! I believe I 0 Christ, a miracle 1 ” 

And he did not even feel that Petronius covered his head 
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fchaL moment Tvith tbe toga. It aeemed to him that death or 
piiin had closed liia eyes. He did not look, he did nob see. 
The feeling of some awful emptiness possessed him. In his 
head tliere remained not a thought j his lips merely repeated, 
as if in madness J — 

“ I believe 1 I believe ! I believe 1 ” 

This time the amphitheater was silent. The Augusfcians 
rose in then' places, as one man, for in the arena something 
uncommon had Iiapi)ened. That Lygian, obedient and ready 
to die, when he saw his queen on the horns of the wild beast, 
sprang up, as if touohed by living fire, and bending forward he 
ran at the raging animal. 

From all breasts a sudden cry of amazement was heard, after 
which came deep silence. 

The Lygian fell on the raging bull in a twinkle, and seized 
him by the horns. 

“ Look I ” cried Potronius, snatching the toga from the head 
of Viiiicius. 

The latter rose and bent back his head } his face was as pale 
as linen, and he looked into the arena with a glassy, vacant 
stare. 

All breasts ceased to breathe. In the amphitheater a fly 
might be heard on the Aving. People could nob believe their 
own eyes. Since Romo was Home, no one had seen such a 
spectacle. 

The Lygian held the wild beast by the horns. The man’s 
feet sank in the sand to his ankles, his back was bent like a 
drawn bow, his head was hidden between his shoulders, on hie 
arms the muscles came out so that the skin almost hurst from 
their pressure ; but he had stopped the bull in his tracks, And 
the man and the beast remained so still tliat the apeofcators 
thought themselves looking at a picture showing a deed of 
Hercules or Theseus, or a group hewn from stone. But in 
that apparent repose there was a tremendous exertion of two 
struggling forces. The bull sank his feet as well as did the 
man in the sand, and his dark, shaggy body was curved so that 
it seemed a gigantic ball. Which of tbe two would fail first* 
which would fall first, — that was the question for those spec- 
tators enamored of such straggles? a question whioh at that 
moment meant more for them than their own fate, than all 
Rome and its lordship over the world. That Lygian was in 
their eyes then a demigod worthy of honor aird statues. Caesar 
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himself stood up ris v/cH as oUiers. He and Tigellinus, hearing 
of the man’s strength, had arranged this spectacle purposely, 
and said to each other with a jeer, Let that slayer of Croton 
hill the hull wliioh we clioose for him ; ” so they loohed now 
■with amazement at that picture, as if not believing that it could 
he real. 

In the amphitheater were men who had raised their arms 
and remained in that postiiro. Sweat covered the faces of 
others, as if they tliemselves were struggling u-itli the beast. 
In tlie Circiis nothing was heard save tlie sound of flame in 
tho lamps, and the crackle of hits of coal as they dropped from 
the torches. Their voices died on the lips of the spectators, 
but their hearts were beating in their breasts as if to split 
them. It seemed to, all tlmt the struggle was lasting for ages. 
But the man and tlie beast continued on in their monstrous 
exertion j one might have said that tliey were planted in the 
earth. 

Meanwhile a dull roar resembling a groan was heard from 
tho arena, after wliich a brief shout was wrested from every 
breast, and again there was silence. People tliought themselves 
dreaming, till the enormous head of the bull began to turn in 
the iron hands of the barbarian. The face, neck, and arms of 
the Lygian grow purple ; his back bent still inore. It was 
clear that he was rallying tho remnant of liis superhuman 
strength, but that he could not last long. 

Duller and duller, hoarser and hoarser, more and more pain- 
ful grew the groan of the bull as it mingled with the wliisthng 
breath from the breast of the giant. Tlie head of tlie beast 
turned more and more, and from his jaws crept forth a long, 
foaming tongue. 

A moment more, and to the ears of speolators sitting nearer 
came as it were the crack of breaking bones ; then tho beast 
rolled on the earth -svith his neck twisted in death. 

The giant removed in a twinkle the ropes from the horns of 
the bull and, raising the maiden, began to breathe liurriedly. 
His face heoame pale, his hair stuck together from sweat, liis 
shoulders caud arms seemed flooded avith water. Por a moment 
he stood as if only half conscious j then he raised his eyes and 
looked at the spectatoi-s. 

The amphitheater lied gone wild. 

The walls of the building were trembling from the roar of 
tens of thousands of people. Since the beginning of spectacles 
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there waa no memory of such excitement. Those who were 
sitting on the highest rows came down, crowding in tlio pas- 
sages between benches to look more nearly at the strong man. 
Evei’ywhere were heard cries for mercy, passionate and per- 
sistent, which soon turned into one unbroken thunder. That 
giant liad become dear to those people enamored of physical 
strength ; ho waa the first personage in Rome. 

Ho understood that the multitude were striving to grant 
him his life and restore him his freedom, but clearly his thought 
was not on himself alone. He looked around awhile j then 
approached Caesar’s podium, and, liolding the body of the 
maiden on liis outstretched arms, raised his eyes with entreaty, 
as if to say: — 

“Have mercy on lierl Save the maiden. I did that for 
her sake 1 ” 

The spectators understood perfectly what he wanted. At 
sight of the unconscious maiden, who near the enormous Lygian 
seemed a child, emotion seized the multitude of knights and 
Senators. Her slender form, as white as if chiseled from 
alabaster, her fainting, the dreadful danger from which the 
giant had freed her, and finally her beauty and attachment bad 
moved every heart. Some thought the man a fatlier begging 
mercy for his child. Pity burst forth suddenly, like a flame. 
They had had blood, death, and torture in sufficiency. Voices 
choked with tears began to entreat mercy for both. 

Meanwhile Hrsus, holding the giidinlns arras, moved around, 
the arena, and with liis eyes and with motions begged her life 
for her. Now Vinicius started up from his seat, sprang over 
the barrier wliicb separated the front places from the arena, and, 
running to Lygia, covered her nalced body with his toga. 

Then he tore apart the tunic on his breast, laid bare the 
scars left by wounds received in the Armenian war, and 
stretched out liis hands to the audience. 

At this the enthusiasm of the multitude passed everything 
seen in a circus before. The crowd stamped and howled. 
Voices calling for mercy grow simply terrible. People not 
only toolc the part of the athlete, but rose hi defense of the 
soldier, the maiden, their love. Thousands of spei. tators turned 
to Oiesar with flashes of anger in their eyes and with clinched 
flats. 

But Cfesar halted and hesitated. Against Viiiicius he had 
no hatred indeed, and the death of Lygia did not concern him > 
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bub he preferred to see the body of the maiden rent by the 
horns of the bull or torn by iJio claws of beasts. His cruelty, 
his deformed imagination and deformed desires found a kind 
of delight in such speotaoles. And now the people wanted to 
rob him. Hence anger appeared on bis bloated face. Self-love 
also would nob let him yield to the wish of the multitude, and 
still he did not dare to oppose it, through his iiiborji cowardice. 

So he gazed around to see if among the Augustiaua, at least, 
he could not find fingers turned down in sign of death. But 
Petroniiia held up liis hand, and looked into Nero’s face almost 
challengingly. Vestiniua, superstitious but inclined to enthu- 
siasm, a man who feared ghosts but not the living, gave a sign 
for mercy also. So did Scevinus, the Senator j so did Nervn, 
so did Tullius Senccio, so did the famous leader Ostorius 
Scapula, and Antistius, and Piao, and Vetus, and Orispinua, 
and Minuoiua Thermus, and Pontius Tolesiuus, and the most 
important of all, one honored by the people, Thraaea. 

In view of this, Cicsar took the emerald from his eye witli 
an expression of contempt and offense j when Tigellinns, whoso 
desire was to spite Petronius, turned to him and said : — • 

Yield not, divinity 5 wo have the pretorians.” 

Then Nero turned to the place where command over tlie 
pretoriana was held by the stern Subrius Flavius, hitherto de- 
voted with whole soul to him, and saw something unusual. 
The face of the old tribune was stern, but covered with tears, 
and he was holding his hand up iu sign of mercy. 

Now rage began to possess the multitude. Dust rose from 
beneatli the stamping feet, and filled the amphitheater. In the 
midst of shouts were heard cries : “ Ahenobarbus I matricide 1 
incendiary I ” 

Nero was alarmed. Romans were absolute lords in, the Cir- 
cus. Former Cssars, and especially Caligula, had permitted 
themselves sometimes to act against the will of the people ; 
this, however, called forth disturbance always, going sometimes 
to bloodshed. But Nero was in a different position. First, as 
a comedian and a singer he needed the people’s favor ; second, 
he wanted it on his side against the Senate and the patricians, 
and especially after the buniing of Rome ho strove by all means 
to win it, and turn their anger against the Christians. He 
uuderstood, besides, that to oppose longer was simply danger- 
ous. A disturbance begun in the Circus might seize the whole 
city, and hav? results incalculable. 
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He loolcecl onoo more aL Subrius Flavitis, afc Scevinus ilia 
cenburiou, a relative of the Seiialor, at the soldiers ; and soeing 
everywhere frowning brows, excited faces, and eyes fixed on 
him, he gave the sign for morey. 

Then a thunder of applause was heard from the higliest 
seats to the lowest. The people were sure of the lives of the 
condemned, for from that moment they went under their pro- 
tection, and even Caesar would not have dared to pursiio them 
any longer with his vengeance. 

FROM “THE GLADIATORS.” 

Bv Q, J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CGeorob Jonw Whytr-Melvih.b, EugllsU novelist, wfts bom near St. 
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army, serving In the Crimean War j woe killed by a fall from bis home, in 1878. 
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(1868) I others arcs “Tilbury Nogo,” “General Bounce,” “Kate Covenliy,” 
“Ilolmby House,” “Good for Nothing,” “The Brookes of Brldlemere,” 
“Corlae,” “Bones and I,” “M or N,” “Satnnella,” “Bnole John,” “Kater- 
felto,” “SletorLouUe,” “Black but Comely.”] 

The German Guard. 

All was in confusion at the palace of the Csesars. The 
civil war that had now been raging for Bovorai hours in the 
capital, the tumulls that pervaded every ijuarter of the city, 
had roused the alarm, and to a certain extent the vigilance, of 
such troops as still owned allegiance to Vitellius. But late 
events had mucli slackoned the discipline for which Roman 
soldiers were so famous, and that could bo but a spurious 
loyalty Avhicli depended ou amount of pay aud opportunities 
for plunder, which was accustomed moreover to see the diadem 
transferred from one successful general to another at a few 
months’ interval. Perhaps his German guards were the only 
soldiers of Vitellius on whom he could place any reliance ; 
but even these had been reduced to a mere handful by 
slaughter aud desertion, wMe the few who remained, though 
unimpeachable in their fidelity, were wanting in every quality 
20 
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that constitutes military efficiency, except the physical strength 
and desperate courage they brought with them from the 
North. 

They were, however, the Eraperor’a last hope. They occu- 
pied palacG gardens to-night, feeding their bivouac fires with 
brandies from its stately cedars, or uprooting its exotio shrubs 
to ]Rirl them craclding in the blaze. The Roman citizens 
loolcing on their gigantic forms moving to and fro in the 
glare, shuddered and whispered, and pointed them out to each 
other as being half men, half demons, whilo a passing soldier 
would raise his eagle crest more pioiuUy, relating how thoso 
were the foes over whom the legions had triumphed, and 
would turn forthwith into a wine shoj) to celebrate his prowess 
at the expense of some admiring citizen in the crowd. 

One of these German mercenaries may be taken as a sample 
of the rest. He was standing sentry over a narrow wicket 
that afforded entrance to the palace gardens, and was the first 
obstacle oiioountered by Esca, after the latter liad hastened 
from the Esquiline to give intelligouco of the design against 
Ceeaar’s life. 

Leaning on liig spear, with his tall frame and largo muscles 
thrown into strong relief by the light of the bivouac fire be- 
hind him, ho brought to the Briton’s mind many a stirring 
memory of liis own warlike boyhood, when by the side of just 
such chanipiong, armed in such a manner, he hiul struggled, 
though in vain, against the discixiUno and the strategy of the 
invader, 

Scarcely older than himself, the sentry xiossessed the comely 
features and the bright coloving o£ youth, with u dopth of 
chest and squarenes.s of shoulder that denoted all the power of 
mature manhood. He seemed indeed a formidable antagonist 
for any single foe, and able to keep at bay half a score of the 
finest men who stood in tlie front rank of the legions. He was 
clad in a long white garment of linen, reaching below the knee, 
and fastened at the neck by a single clasp of gold ; his shield 
and helmet too, although this was no state occasion, but one 
on which he would probably be massacred before morning, 
^vere of the same metnl, his sjpearhead and sword of the 
finest tempered steel. The latter, esjpecially, was a formidable 
weapon. Considerably longer than the Roman’s, which was 
only used for the thrust at close quarters, it could deal sweep- 
ing blows that would cleave a headpiece or lop a limb, and 
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managed lighU^^ as a riding wand by Uio German's powerful 
arm, would hew fearful gaps in the rauks of an enemy, if their 
line wavered, or their order was in any degree destroyed. 

Kotwithstandiug the warlike nature of his arms and bear- 
ing, the sentry’s face was fair* and smoolli as a woman’s j tlio 
flaxen down was scarcely apringing on hia chin, and the golden 
lodes escaped beneath liis helmet, and clustered in curls upon 
Ilia neck. His light blue eye, too, had a mild, and rather 
vacant expression as it roved carelessly around j but the 
Romans had long ago learned that those light blue eyes could 
kindle into sparks of Are when steel was crossed, could glare 
with invincible hatred and defiance even when fixed in death. 

Esoa’s heart warmed lo the barbarian guardsman with fi 
feeling of sympathy and kindred. The latter scutimeut may 
have suggested the pUm by whioh he obtained entrance to the 
palaco, for tho difiiculty of so doing had presented itself to 
him in brighter colors every nioiuent as he approached. 
Pausing, therefore, at a few paces from tho sentry, who 
leveled his spear and challenged when lie heard footsteps, tlio 
Rritoii unbuckled his sword and cast it down between them, 
to indicate that ho claimed protection and had no intention of 
offense. 

The other muttered some unintelligible words in his own 
language. It was obvious that he knew no Latin and that thoir 
conversation must be carried on by signs. This, however, 
rather smoothed than enhanced the difficulty j and it was a 
relief loEsca that the first impulse of tho German had not been 
to alarm his comrades and resort to violence. 

The latter seemed to entertain no apprehonsioa from any 
single individual, whether friend or foe, and looked, moreover, 
with favorable eyes on Esca’s appearance, which bore n certain 
family likeness to tliat of his own countrymen. Ho aufferod 
him therefore to apjjroaoli his post, questioning him by signs, 
to whioh tho Briton replied in the same manner, perfectly igno- 
rant of their meaning, but with a forwent hope that the result 
of these mysterious gestures might be his admission within the 
wall. 

Under such circumstances tl\e two were not likely to arrive 
at a clear understanding. After a wliile the German looked 
completely puzzled, and passed the word in hia own language 
to a comrade within hearing, apparently lor assistance. Esca 
heard the sound repealed in more than one voice, till it died 
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away under the trees ; there was obviously a strong chain of 
sentries round Cieaar’s palace. 

In the mean time the German would not permit Eaca to 
approach wiLhiii spear’s length of his post, though he kept him 
hack good-hiunoreclly with tho butt end of that weapon, nor 
would he suffer him to pick his sword up and gird it round 
Ins waist again ' — moldng nevorlheless, all the while, signs of 
cordiality and friendship j but though Esca responded to these 
with equal warmth, he was no nearer the inside than at first. 

Presently the heavy tramp of armed men smote his ear, and 
a centurion, accompanied by half a dozen soldiers, approached 
the wiclret. These bore a strong resemblance, both in form and 
features, to the Rontry who had summoned them ; but tlieir 
officer spoke Latin, and Esca, who had gained a little time to 
mature his plan, answered the German centurion’s questions 
without hesitation. 

“ I belong to your own division,” said lie, “ though I come 
from farther north than your troop, and speak a differont dialect. 
IVo were disbanded but j'esterday, by a written order from 
Cassar. It has turned out to be a forgery. IVe liave been 
aoaUered through half the wine shops in Rome, and a herald 
oame round and found me drinking, and bade me return to my 
duty without delay. He said we were to muster soniowhero 
hereabouts, that wo should find a ijost at tho palace, and could 
join it till our own officers came bock. I am but a barbarian, 
I know little of Rome, but this is the palace, is it not? and you 
are a centurion of the German guard ? ” 

He drew himself iqj as lie spoke with military respect, and 
tiie officer had no hesitation in believing his tale, the more so 
that certain of Cassar’s troops had lately been disbanded at a 
time when their services seemed to be most in requisition. 
Taking charge of Esca’s weapon, he spoke a few words in his 
own language to the sentry, and then addressed the Briton. 

“ You may come to the main guard,” said he. “ I should 
not raind a few more of the same inaiiiple. Wo are likely to 
want all we can get to-night.” 

As he conducted him through the gardens, he asked several 
questions concerning the strength of tho opposing party, tlio 
state of the town, and the general feeling of the citizeua 
towards Vitellius, all which Esoa parried to the best of his 
abilities, hazarding a guess where ho could, and accounting for 
his ignorance where he could not, on the plea that he had spent 
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his wliolo time since liis dismissal in the wine shops — an 
excuse which the centuvion’s knowledge of the tastes and 
habits of his division caused him to accept without suspicion 
of its truth. 

Arrived at the watch fire, Esca’a military experience, slight 
as it had boon, was enough to appriao him of tiie imminent 
dangers that threatened the palace in the event of an attack. 
The huge Germans lounged iind lay about in tho glare of tlio 
burning logs, as though feast, and song, and revelry were tho 
objects for which they were mustered. Wine was flowing 
freely in large flagons, commensurate to the noble thirst of 
these Scandinavian warriors j ami even the sentries, leaving 
their posts at intervals, as caprice or indolence prompted, strode 
up to the watch fire, laughed a loud laugh, drained a full beaker, 
and walked quietly back again, none the worse, to their beat. 
All hailed a new comrade with the utmost gloc, as a further 
incentive to drink j and although Esca was pleased to find that 
non© but their oentuviou was familiar with Latin, and that he 
was oonsoquontly froe from much inconvenient cross-examina- 
tion, it was obvious that there was no intention of letting him 
depart without pledging them in deep draughts of the rough 
and potent Sabine wme. 

With youth, health, and n fixed resolve to keep his wits 
about him, the Briton managed to perform this part of a sol- 
dier’s duty to the satisfaction of his ontertainera. The mo- 
ments seemed very long, but whilst tho Germans were singing, 
drinking, and making their remarks upon him in their own 
language, he had time to think of his jilans. To declared 
at once that he knew of a plot against Oiesar, and to call upon 
tho centurion to obtain his admittance to the person of the 
Emperor, would, ho was well aware, only defeat his own object, 
by throwing suspicion on himself as a probable assassin, and 
confederate of the conspirators. To put the officer on tho alert, 
would oauso him, perhaps, to double his sentries, and to stop 
the allowance of wine in course of consumption ; but Esca saw 
plainly that no resistance from within the palace could bo made 
to the large force his late master would bring to bear upon it. 
The only chance for the Emperor was to escape. If he could 
himself reach his presence, and warn him personally, he thought 
he could prevail upon him to fly. This was the difficulty. A 
monarch in his palace is not visible to every one who may wish 
to see him, even when hia own safety is concerned j but Esca 
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liad already gained ilio interior of tlie gardens, and tliat success 
encouraged him to j)rocee(l. 

Tlie Gernian.s, tliongli believing themselves more vigilant 
than usual (to such a low stjito the boasted discipline of Cassar’s 
bodyguard had fallen), -were confused and careless under the 
influence of wine, and their attention to the newcomer wa.s 
soon distracted by a fresh choius and a fresh flagon. Esca, 
under pretense that lie required repose, managed to withdraw 
liiinsclf from the glare of the lirelight, and borrowing a cloak 
from a rnddy comrade with a stentorian voice, lay down in the 
shadow of an arbutus, and affected profound repose. By de- 
grees, coiling him, self along the sward liko a snake, he slipped 
out of sight, leaving his cloak so arranged as to resemble a 
sleeping form, and sped off in the direction of the palace, to 
whioli he was guided by numerous distant liglits. 

Somo alarm had evidently preceded him even hero. Crowds 
of slaves, both male and female, chiefly Greeks and Asiatics, 
were pouring from its egre.sses and hm-rying through the gar- 
dens in obvious dismay. The Briton could not but remark 
that none were empty-handed, and the value of their burdens 
denoted that those who now fled had no intention ever to re- 
turn. They tooic little notice of him wlien they passed, save 
that a few of the more timid, glancing at Iiis stalwart flguro, 
turned aside and ran the swifter j while others, perceiving that 
he was unarmed, for he liad left his sword with the Gormans, 
shot at him somo contemptuous gesture or ribald jest, which 
they thought the boi'barian would not understand in time to 
resent. 

Tlius he reached the spacious front of the palace, and hero, 
indeed, the trumpets were sounding, and tlio German guard 
forming, evidently for resistance to an attack. There was no 
mistaking the expression of tho men’s faces, nor tho clang of 
tlieir heavy weapons. Thougli they filled the mniii court, liow- 
Over, a stream of fugitivos still jjoured from the side floors, and 
through one of these, the Briton determined he would find no 
difficulty in effecting an entrance. Glancing at the fine men 
getting under arms with such businesslike rapidity, lie thought 
how even that handful might make such a defense as would 
give Ccesar time to escape, cither at tlie back of tho palaco, or, 
if that were invested, disguised as one of the slaves who were 
still hurrying off in motley crowds j and notwithstanding his 
newborn feelings, he could not help, from old association, wish- 
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ing that ho might strike n, blow by the side of these stahvavt 
guardsmen, even for such a causo as theirs. 

Observing a door opening on a terrace which had been left 
completely undefended, Eeca entered the palace unopposed, and 
roamed through hall after hall without meeting a living crea- 
ture. Much of value had already been cleared away, but 
enongli remained to have excited tlie cupidity of the richest 
subject in Romo. Shawls, arms, jewels, vases, statues, caskets, 
and drinking cups were scattered about in a waste of magnifi- 
cent confusion, while in many instances, rapacious igiiorauco 
had carried off that which was comi)ai'ativoly the dross, and 
left the more precious articles behind. Esca had never even 
dreamed of such gorgeous luxury as he now beheld. For a few 
minutes his mind wa.s no less stupefied than his eye was dazzled, 
and he almost forgot liis object in sheer wonder and admira- 
tion j but there waa no timo to be lost, and he looked about in 
vain for some clew to guide him through this glittering wilder- 
ness to the presence of the Emperor. 

The rooms seemed endless, opening one into another, and each 
more splendid than the last. At length he heard the sound of 
voices, and darting eagerly forward, found himself in tlie midst 
of half a dozen persons clad in robes of state, witli garlands on 
their heads, reclming round the fragments of a feast, a flagon or 
two of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

As ho entered, these started to their fool, exclaiming, 
“ They are upon us I ” and huddled together in a corner, like a 
flock of sheep when terrified by a dog. Observing, however, 
that tlie Briton was alone and unarmed, they seemed to take 
courage, and a fat figure thrusting itself forward, exclaimed in 
one breath, " He is not to be distuihed !' Coesar is busy. Are 
the Germans firm? ” 

His voice shook and his wliole frame quivered with fear j 
nevertheless Esca recognized the speaker. It was his old 
antagonist Spado, a favorite eunuch of the household, in dire 
terror for his life, yet showing the one redeeming quality of 
fidelity to the hand that fed him. 

His comrades kept behind liira, taking their cue from his 
conduct as the bellwether of the flock, yet trusting fervently 
his wisdom would counsel immediate flight. 

“I know you,” said Esca, liurriedly. I struck you that 
night in anger. It is all over now. I have come to save your 
Uyos, all of you, and to rescue CiJeaar.” 
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“How?” said Spado, ignoring hia provioiia injuries in the 
alarm of the hoiu*. “ You can save ua? You can rescue Cfesar? 
Then it is true. The tumult is growu to a rebellion ! The 
Germans are driven in, and the game is lost I ” 

Tlie others caught up tlmir mantles, girded themseh^es, and 
prepared for instant flight. 

“The guard can hold the palace for half an hour yet,” 
replied Esoa, coolly. “But the Emperor must escaps. Julius 
Tlacidus will be here forthwith, at the head of two hundred 
gladiators, and the Tribune means to murder his master as 
surely as you stand trembling there.” 

Ero lie had done speaking, he was left alone in the room 
^vith Spado. The Tribune’s character was correctly appre- 
ciated, even by the eunuchs of the palace, and tJiey stayed to 
hear no more; but Spado only looked blanldy in tlie Briton’s 
face, wringing his fat hands, and answered to the other’s urgent 
appeals, “His orders were explicit. Cajsar is busy. Ho must 
not be dietui'bQd. He said so himself. Otesar is busy I " 

The Business ot? Cjssak. 

Thrusting Spado aside without ceremony, and disregarding 
the eunuch’s eximatulations in obedience to the orders ho had 
received, Esca burst through a narrow door, lore down a volvet 
curtain, and found himself in the private apartment of the 
Emperor. Caaaar’s business was at that moment scarcely of 
an urgency to weigh against the consideration of Croanr’s life. 
Vitellius was reclining on a couch, his dress disordered and 
ungirt, a garland of roses at his feet, his heavy face, of wliioli 
the swollen features had lost all their early comeliness, express- 
ing nothing but sullen torpid calm ; his eye fixed on vacancy, his 
weak nerveless liands crossed in front of his unwieldy person, 
and his whole attitude that of one who had little to oooupy 
his attention, save his own personal indulgence and comfort. 

Yet for all this, the mind was busy within that bloated 
form. There are moments in existence, when the past ooiney 
back to us day by day, and incident by incident, shining out in 
colors vivid and lifelike ns the present. On the eve of an 
important crisis, during the crisis itself if we are not permitted 
to take an active part in it but compelled to remain passive, 
the mere sport of its contingencies, for the few minutes that 
succeed a complete demolition of the fabric we have been build- 
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ing ftll our lives, Ave teooine possessed of this faculty, aiid 
seem, ia a strange dreamlike sense, to live our time over 
again. 

For the last fe^v days, even Vitolliiis had awoke to the con- 
viction that Ilia diadem Avaa in danger, for the last few hours he 
had seen cause to tremble for hia life ; nevertheless, none of the 
usual habits of tlie palace hnd been altered j and even when 
Primus, tho snooesaful general of his dangerous rival, Ves- 
pasian, occupied the suburbs, his reverses did but elicit from 
tlie Emperor a oall foi' more wine and a heartless jest. 

To-day lie must have seen clearly that all Avas lost, yet the 
supper to Avhicli he sat down Avith half a dozen favorite eunuchs 
was no less elaborate than usual, the wino flowed as freely, tho 
Emperor ate as enormously, and when he could eat no more, 
retired to pass his customary half hour in perfect silence and 
repose, nor suffered the important process of digestion to be 
disturbed by the fact that his very gates must ere midnight be 
in possession of the enemy. 

Nevertheless, as if in warning of what was to come, the 
pageant of his life seemed to move past his half-closed eyes ] and 
who shall say hoAV vain and empty such a pageant may have 
appeared oven to the besotted glutton, who, though he had tlie 
address to catch the diadem of the Ocesars, when it was thrown 
to him by chance, kneAV but too well that he had no power to 
retain it on his head, Avhen wrested by tho grasp of force. 
Though feeble and Avorn out, ho Avas not old, far short of three- 
score years, yet Avliat a life of change and turmoil and Aucissi- 
tudea hia had been ! 

Proconsul of Africa, faA'‘oriie of four emperors, it must have 
been a certain versatility of talent, that enabled him to rule such 
an important province with tolerable credit, and 3'’eb retain tho 
good graces of successive tyrants, resombling each other in 
nothing save inoesaant caprice. An informer Avith Tiberius; a 
pander to the crimes, and a proselyte to the cUA'inity, of mad 
Caligula ; a screen for jMessalma'e vicoa, and an easy advisor to 
lior easy and timid lord ; lastly, everything in turn with Nero — 
chariot driver, singer, parasite, buffoon, and in all these various 
parts preserving the one unfailing characteristic of a consum- 
inate and systematic debauchee. 

It seemed but yesterday that ho had thrown the dice Avith 
Claudius, staking land and villas as freely as jeAvels an^ gold, 
losing heavily to his imperial master j and, thougli he had to 
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borrow the money at high usury, quick-witted enough to per- 
ceive the noble reverfiion he had thus a chance of purchasing. 

It seemed but yesterday that he flew round the dusky circus, 
grazing the goal with practiced skill, and, by a happy dexterity, 
suffering Caligula to ivin the race so narrowly, as to onhanco 
the pleasure of imperial triumph. 

It seemed but yesterday that ho sang with Nero, and flat- 
tered tlie monster by comparing him with the sii’eiis, whoso 
voices charmed mariners to their destruction. 

And now was it all over? Must he indeed give up the im- 
perial purple and the throne of blazing gold? — the luxurious 
banquets and the luscious wines? He shuddered and sickened 
while lie thought of a crust of brown bread and a pitcher of 
water. Nay, worse than this, was he sure hia life was safe? 
He had seen death often— what Roman had not ? But at his 
best, in the field, clad in corselet and headpiece, and covered 
with a buckler, he had thought liim an ugly and unwelcome 
visitor. 

Even at Bedriaoum, when he told his generals as he rode 
over the slain, putrefying on the ground, that “ a dead enemy 
smelt sweet, and the sweeter for being a citizen,” he remem- 
bered now that his gorge had risen while he spoke. He re- 
membered, too, the German bodyguard that liad accompanied 
him, and the faithful courage witli which his Gorman levies 
fought. There were a few of them in the palace yet. It gave 
him confidence to recollect this. For a moment the soldier 
spirit kindled up within, and ho felt as though ho could put 
himself at the head of those blue-eyed giants, load them into 
the very center of the enemy, and die there like a man. Ho 
rose to his feet, and snatched at one of the weapons hanging 
for ornament against the wall, but the weak limb.'} failed, the 
pampered body asserted itself, and ho sank back helpless on 
the couch. 

It was at this moment that Esca burst so unceremoniously 
into the Emperor’s presence. 

Vitellius did not rise again, less alarmed, perhaps, than 
astonished. The Briton threw himself upon his knees, and 
touched tlie broad crimson binding of the imperial gown. 

“ Tliere is not a. moment to lose 1 ” said he. “ They are for- 
cing the gates. The guard has been driven back. It is too 
late for resistance ; but Caesar may yet escape if ho will trust 
himself to me,” 
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Vilellius looked about him, bewildered. At that moment a 
shout waa heard from the palace gardens, accompanied ])y a 
rush of many feet, and the ominous olash of steel. Esca knew 
that the assailants were gladiators. If they came in with their 
Hood up, they would give no quarter. 

“ Cujsar must disguise himself,” he insisted earnestly, “ The 
slaves have been leaving the palace in hundreds. If tlio Em- 
l^eror would put on a coarse garment and come with me, I can 
show him the way to safety; and Placidus, hastening to this 
apartment, will find it empty.” 

With all his sensual vices, there was yet something left of 
the old Roman spirit in Yitellius, which sparkled out in an 
emergency. After the first sudden surprise of Esca’s entrance, 
he became cooler every moment. At the mention of the Trib- 
une’s name he seemed to reflect. 

“ Who are you ? ” said he, after a pause j “ and how camo 
you here ? ” 

Short as had been his reign he had acquired the tone of 
royalty 5 and ho could even assume a certain dignity, notwith- 
standing the urgency of his present distress. 

In a few words Esca explained to him his danger, and his 
enemies. 

“ Placidus,” repeated the Emperor, thoughtfully, and ns if 
move concerned than surprised; “then there is no chance of 
the design failing; no hope of mercy when it has succeeded. 
Good friend 1 I will take your advice. I will trust you, and 
go with you whore you will. If I am an Emperor to-morrow, 
you will be the greatest man in Rome,” 

Hitherto ho had been leaning indolently baoh on the couch, 
hfow ho seemed to rouso himself for action, and stripped the 
crimson-bordered gown from his shoulders, the signet ring from 
Ilia hand. “ They will make a gallant defense,” said he, “ but 
if I know Julius Plaoidue, he will outnumber them ten to one. 
Nevertheless they may hold him at bay with their long swords 
till we get clear of the palace. The gardens are dark and spa- 
cious ; wo can, hide there for a time, and take an opportunity 
of reaching my wife’s house on Mount Aventine ; Galeria will 
not betray me, and they will never think of looking for me 
there.” 

Speaking thus coolly and deliberately, but more to himself 
than his companion, Csssar, divested of all marks of splendor 
in his dress and ornaments, stripped to a jdain linen garment, 
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turning up his sleeves and girding himself the while, like a 
slave husied in some household work requiring activity and 
dispatch, suffered the Briton to lead him into the next apart- 
ment, where, deserted hy his comrades, and sorely perplexed 
between a vague sense of duty and a strong inclination to run 
away, Spado was pacing to and fro in a ludicrous state of per- 
tiii’hation and dismay. 

Alre^ady the noise of fighting was plainly distinguished in 
the outer court. The gladiators, commanded by Hippias and 
guided hy the treacherous Tribune, had overpowered the main 
body of the Germans who occupied the imperial gardens, and 
ware now engaged with tlie remnant of these faithful barba- 
rians at the very doors of the palace. 

The latter, though outumnbered, fought with the desperate 
courage of their race. The Roman soldier, in his cool methodi- 
cal discipline, was sometimes puzzled to account for that fran- 
tic energy which acknowledged no superiority either of position 
or numbers, which seemed to gather a fresher and more stub- 
born courage from defeat; and even the gladiators, men whose 
very livelihood was slaughter, and whoso weapons were never 
out of their hands, found themselves no match for these large 
savage warriors in the struggle of a hand-to-hand combat, — 
recoiled more than once in baffled rage and astonishment from 
the long swords, and tho blue eyes, and the tall forms that 
seemed to tower and dilate in the fierce revelry of battle. 

The miUiary ftkill of Plaoidlas, exorcised hefoi'S mmy a Jew- 
ish rampart, and on many a Syrian plain, had worsted the main 
body of the Germans by taking them in flanlc. Favored by 
tlie darkness of fclie shrubberies, he Imd contrived to thi*ow a 
hundred practiced swordsmen unexpectedly on their most de- 
feiiseless point. Surprised and outnumbered, they retreated 
nevertheless in good order, though sadly diminished, upon their 
comrades at the gate. Here the remaining handful made a 
desperate stand, and here Placidus, 'wiping liis bloody sword 
upon his tunic, whispered to Hippias, ” We must put Hirpinus 
and the supper party in front 1 If we can but carry the gate, 
tliere are a score of entrances into the palace. Remember I wo 
give no quarter, and we recognize no one.” 

Whilst the chosen band who had left the Tribune’s table 
were held in check by the guard, there was a moment’s respite, 
during Avhich Ctesar might possibly escape. Esca, rapidly cal- 
culating the difficulties in his own mind, had resolved to hurry 
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him through the most eeoliided part of the gardens into the 
streets, and so running ti\e chance of recognition ^7Kich in the 
darkness of night, and under the coarse garb of a liousehold 
slave, was but a remote contingency, to convey him by a cir- 
cuitons route to Gal6m*8 house, of which he knew the situa- 
tion, and where he might be concealed for a time without 
danger of detection. The great obstacle was to gel liim out of 
the palace without being soon. The private door by which he 
had himself entered, he knew must be defended, or the assail- 
ants would have taken advantage of it ere this, and he dared 
not rialc recognition, to say nothing of tho chances of war, by 
endeavoring to escape through the midst of the conflict at the 
main gate. He appealed to Spado for assistance. 

“ There is a terrace at the back here,” stammered tlie eunuch j 
“if Oresar can reach it, a pathway leads directly clown to the 
auinmor house in the thickest part of the gardens ; thence ho 
can go between the fish ponds straiglit to the wicket that opens 
on tho Appian Way.” 

“Idiot I” exclaimed the Emperor, angrily, “how am I to 
reach the terrace ? There is no door, and the window must be 
a man’s height at least from the ground.” 

“It is your only chance of life, illustrious I ” observed Esca, 
impatiently. “ Guide us to the window, friend,” he added, 
turning to Spado, who looked from one to the other in help)less 
nstonishinent, “and tear that shawl from the couch 5 we may 
want it for a rope to lob the Emperor down.” 

A fresh shout from the combatants at the gate, while it com- 
Ijlctoly paralyzed the eunuch, seemed to determine Vilellius. 
He moved resolutely forward, followed by his two companions* 
Spado whispering to tho Briton, "You are a brave young man. 
AVe will all escape together, I — I will stand by you to the 
last I ” 

They needed but to cross a passage and traverse another 
room. C©sar peered over the window sill into the darkness 
below, and drew back. 

“ It is a long way down,” said he. “ What if I were to 
break a limb?” Esca produced the shawl lie had brought with 
him from the adjoining apartment, and offered to place it under 
his arms and round his body. 

“Shall I go first?” said Spado, “It is not five cubits from 
the ground.” 

But the Emperor thought of hia brother Luoins and the 
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cohorts at Terracinn. Could ho hut gain tlio camp there ho 
would be safe, nay mol’s, he could make head against his rival ; 
he would return to Rome with a victorious army ; ho would 
retrieve the diadem and the purple, and the suppers at the 
palace once more. 

“Stay where you arel’* ho commanded Spado, who was 
looking with an eager eye at the window. “ I will risk it. One 
draught of Falernian, and I will risk it and begone.” 

He turned back towai’ds the banqueting room, and while he 
did so anofchor shout warned him that the gate was carried, and 
the palace in possession of the conspirators. 

Esoa followed the Emperor, vainly imploring him to fl.3^ 
Spado, talting one more look from the window ere he risked 
his bones, heard the ring of armor and the tramj) of feot com- 
ing round the corner of the palace, on the very terrace he 
desired to reach. White and trembling, he tore the garland 
from Ilia head and gnawed its mes with his teeth in the impo- 
tonoe of his de.spair. He knew the last chanco was gone now, 
and they must die. 

The Emperor returned to the room wliere lie had supped, 
seized a flagon of Falernian, filled liimself a large goblet which 
lie half emptied at a draught, and set it down on the board with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. The courtyard had been taken at 
Inst, and the palace surrounded. Resistance was hopeless, and 
esoape impossible. Tho Gormans wore still fighting, indeed, 
^Yithin the rooms, disputing inch by inch the glittering corri- 
dors and the carved doorways and the shining piolished floors, 
now more slippery than ever with blood. Pictures and statues 
seemed to look down in oalin amazement at thrust and blow and 
death grapple, and all tho reeling confii.sion of mortal strife. 
But the noise came nearer and noarerj the Germans, falling 
man by man, wore rapidly giving ground. Esca knew tho 
game was lost at last, and he turned to his oompanion.s in peril 
>vith a grave and clouded brow. 

“There is nothing for it left,” said lie, ”hut to die like men. 
Yet if there be any comei* in which Caesar can hide,” he added, 
with something of contempt in his tone, “I will gain him five 
minutes more of life, if this glittering toy holds together so 
long.” 

Then he snatched from the wall an Asiatic javelin, all lac- 
quered and ornamented with gold, cast one look at the others, 
as if to hid them farewell, and hurried from tho room. 
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Spado, a mass of shakmg' flesh, and tumbled garments and 
festive ornaments strazigely out of keeping with his atlitud.e, 
cowered down against the wall, hiding his face in his hands ; 
but Vitelliua, with something akin even to gratification on his 
countenance, returned to the half-emptied cup, and raising it 
to his lips, deliberately finished his Falernian. 

At Bay. 

It was not in Esoa’s nature to be within hearing of shrewd 
blows and yet abstain from taking part in the fray. 

His recent sentimonta had indeed undergone a change that 
would produce timely fruit; and neither the words of the 
preacher in the Esquiline, nor the example of Calohas, nor the 
sweet influence of Mariamnc, had been witliout tlioir effect. 
But it was ingrained in his very character to loi^o the stir and 
tumult of a fight. From a boy his blood leaped and tingled at 
the clash of steel. His was the courage whioli is scarcoly exer- 
cised in the tide of personal conflict, and must be proved rather 
iu endurance tlian in action — so naturally does it force itself 
to the front when men are dealing blow for blow. 

His youth, too, had been spent in warfare, and in that most 
ennobling of all warfare \Yhicli defends home from the aggres- 
sion of an invader. He had long ago learned to love danger 
for its own sake, and i\ovr he experieueed besides o. methid 
desire to have his hand on the Tribune’s throat, bo lie felt the 
point and tried the shaft of his javelin with a thrill of savage 
joy, while, guided by the sounds of combat, he hurried along 
the corridor to join the remnant of the faithful German Guard. 

Not a score of them were left, and of these scarce one but 
bled from some grievous wound. Their white garments were 
stained with crimson, their gaudy golden armor was hacked 
and dinted, their strength w'as nearly spent, and every hope 
of safety gone j but their courage was still uuquenolied, and 
as man after man went down, the survivors closed iu and 
fought on, striking desperately with their faces to the foe. 

The Tribune and his chosen band, supported by a numerous 
body of infevior gladiators, were pressing them sore. Plaoidus, 
an expert swordsman, and in no way wanting physical courage, 
was conspicuous in the front. Hippies alone seemed to vie 
with the Tribune in reckless daring, though Hirpinus, Euraol- 
pus, Lutoriua, and the others were all earning their wages 
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with scrupulous fidelity, and bearing themselves according to 
custom, as if fighting were the one business of their lives. 

When Esca reached the scene of conflict, the Tribune had 
just closed with a gigantic adversary. Eor a minute they 
reeled in. the death grajiple, then parted as suddenly as they 
met, the German falling backward with a groan, tlio Tribune’s 
blade as he brandished it aloft dripping with blood to the very 
hilt. “Euge ! ” shouted Hippias, who was at his side, parry- 
ing at the same moment, with consummate address, a sweeping 
sword cut, dealt at him from the dead man’s comrade. “ That 
was prettily done. Tribune, and like an artist I ” 

Esca, catching sight of his enemy’s hated face, dashed in 
with the bound of a tiger, and taking him unawares, delivered 
nt hira so fierce and rapid a thrust as would have settled ac- 
counts between them, had Placidus possessed no other means of 
defense than his own skillful swordsmanship 5 but the fencing 
master, whoso eye seemed to take in all the combatants at once, 
cut through the curved shaft of the Briton’s weapon with one 
turn of his short sword, and its head fell harmless on the floor. 
His hand was up for a deadly thrust when Esca found himself 
felled to the ground by some powerful fist, while a ponderous 
form holding liim down with its whole weight, made it im- 
possible for him to rise. 

“ Keep quiet, lad,” wliispered a friendly voice in his ear j 
“ I wag forced to strilto hard to gel thee down in time. Faith 1 
the Master gives short warning with his thrusts. Here thou’rb 
safe, and hero I’ll lake care thou slialt remain till the tide has 
rolled over us, and I can pass thee out unseen. Keep quiet I 
I tell thee, lest I have to strike thee senseless for thine own 
good.” 

In vain the Briton struggled to regain his feet j Hirpinus 
kept him down by main force. No sooner had the gladiator 
caught sight of his friend, than he resolved to save him from 
the fate which too surely threatened all who were found in 
the palace, and with characteristic promptitude used the only 
means at his disposal for the fulfillment of liis object. 

A moment’s reflection satisfied Esca of his old comrade’s 
good faith. Life is sweet, and with the hope of its preserva- 
tion came back the thought of Mariamno. He lay still for a 
few minutes, and by that time the tide of fight had rolled on, 
and they were left alone. 

Hirpinus rose first with a jovial laugh. “'Why, you went 
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down, man,” said he, “like an ox afc an altar. 1 would have 
held my hand a little — in faith I would — had there been 
time. Well, I must lielp thee up, I suppose, seeing that I 
put thee down. Take my advice, lad, get outside as quick as 
thou canst. Keep the first turning to the right of the great 
gate, stick to the darkest part of the gardens, and run for 
thy life I ” 

So speaking, the gladiator helped. Esca to his feet, end 
pointed down the corridor, where the way was now clear. The 
Briton would have made one more effort to save the Emperor, 
but Hirpiuiis iuterposed hla burly form, and finding his friend 
so refractory, half led, half pushed him to the door of the pal- 
ace. Here he bade him farewell, looking wistfully out into 
the night, as though he would fain accompany him. 

“ I have little taste for the job here, aud that’s the truth,” 
said lie, in the tone of a man who has been unfairly deprived 
of some expected pleasure. “The Germans made a pretty 
good stand for a time, but I thought there were more of them, 
and that the fight would have lasted twice as long. Good 
luck go with thee, lad, I shall perhaps never see thee again, 
Well, well, it can’t bo helped, I have been bought and paid 
for, and must go back to my work.” 

I So, while Esca, hopeless of doing any more good, went his 
way into the gardens, Hirpinus reentered the palace to follow 
his comrades, and assist in the search for the Emperor. 

He was somewhat surprised to hear loud shouts of laughter 
echoing from the end of the corridor. Hastening on to learn 
the cause of such strangely timed mirth, he came upon Rufus 
lying across tlie jprostrate body of a Germnn, and trying hard 
to stanch the blood that welled from a fatal gash inflicted by 
his dead enemy, ere he went down. 

Hirpinus raised his friend’s liead, and knew it was all over, 

“I have got it,” said Rufua* in a faint voice j “my foot 
slipped aud the clumsy barbarian hinged in over my guard. 
Earewell, old comrade I Bid the wife keep heart. There ia a 
home for her at Picenum, and — the boys — keep them out of 
the Family. When, you close with these Germans, — disengage 

— at half distance, and turn your wrist down with the — ^old 

— thrust, so as to ” 

Weaker and weaker came the gladiator’s last syllables, his 
head sank, his jaw dropped, and Hirihnus, turning for a fare- 
well look at the comrade with whom ho had trained, and toiled, 
21 
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and druulc, and fought, for half a score of years, dashed his 
hand angrily to liis shaggy eyelashes, for he saw him through a 
mist of tears. 

Another shout of laughter, louder still and nearer, roused 
him to action. Turning into the room whence it proceeded, 
lie carae upon a scene of combat, nearly tin ludicrous as the last 
was pitiful. 

Surrounded hy a circle of gladiators, roaring out thoir ap- 
plause and holding their sides with mirth, two most unwilling 
adversaries were pitted against each other. They seemed, 
indeed, very loath to come to close quarters, and stood face to 
face with excessive watchfulucss and caution. 

In senrcliiug for the Emperor, Placidua and his myrmidons 
had scoured several apartments without success. Finding the 
palace thus unoccupied, and now in tlieir own hands, the men 
had commenced loading themselves witli vahmWos, and pre- 
pared to decamp with their plunder, each to his home, as hav- 
ing fulfilled their engagement, and earned their reward. But 
the Tribune well know that if Vitellius survived the night, his 
own head would bo no longer safe on his shoulders, and that it 
was indispensable to find the Emperor at all hazards ; bo, gath- 
ering a handful of gladiators round him, persuading some and 
threatening others, he instituted a strict search in one apart- 
ment after another, leaving no hole nor corner untried, per- 
suaded that CiQsar must be still inside the palace, and oonse- 
quently within his grasp. 

He entertained, nevertheless, a lurking mistrust of treaoli- 
ery, roused by the late appearance of Enchonor at supper, which 
wa.s rather strengthened than destroyed hy the Greek’s unwill- 
lingiiess to engage in personal combat with tlie Germans. 
Whilst he was able to do so, the Tribune had kept a wary eye 
upon the pugilist, and had indeed prevented him more than 
once from slipping out of the conlliot altogether. Now that tlio 
Germans wore finally disposed of, and the palace in his power, 
he kept the Greek close at hand with less difficulty, jeering him, 
half in jest and half in earnest, on the great care ho had taken 
of his own person in the fray. 

Thus, with Euchenor at his side, followed by Hippias, and 
.some half-dozen gladiators, the Tribune entered the room in 
which the Emperor had supped, and from which a door, con- 
cealed by a heavy curtain, led into a dark recess originally in- 
tended for a bath. At tlie foot of this curtain, lialf lying, 
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Jial/ sitting, groveled m obese umvieldj figure, clad in white, 
wliicli moaned and shook and rooked itself to and fro, in a par- 
oxysm of abject fear. 

Tile Tribune leapt forward with a gleam of diabolical tri- 
umph in his eyes. The next instant his face fell, as the figure, 
looking up, presented the scared features of the bewildered 
Spado. 

But even in his wrath and diaappointinont Placidus could 
indulge himself with a brutal jest. 

‘^Euchenor,” said he, “thou hast hardly been well blooded 
to-night. Drive thy sword through this carrion, and draw it 
out of our way.” 

The Greek was onlj^ averse to cruelty, when it involved per- 
.sonal danger. He rushed in Avillingly enough, his blade up, 
and his eyes glaring like a tiger’s ; but the action roused w'hat- 
evor was left of manliood in the victim, and Spado sprang to 
his feet with the desperate courage of one who has no escape 
left. 

Close at his hand lay a Parthian bow, one of the many ouriosi* 
ties in arms that were scattered about the room, together with 
a sandalwood quiver of puny painted arrows. 

“ Their points are poisoned,” he shouted j “ and a touch is 
death ! ” 

Then he drew the bow to its full compass, and glared about 
hita like some hunted bmt brought to hay. 

Euchonor checked in his spring stood rigid us if turned to 
stone. His beautiful form indeed, motionless in that Ufelilto 
attitude, would have been a lit study for one of his own coun- 
try’s sculptors 5 but the surrounding gladiators, influenced only 
by the ludicrous points of the situation, laughed till their sides 
shook, at the two cou'ards thus confronting each other. 

“ To him, Euolieiior I ” said they, with the voice and action 
by which a man encourages his dog at its prey. “ To him, lad I 
Hero’s old Hirpinus come to back thee. He always voted thee 
a our. Show him soma of thy mettle now I *’ 

Goaded by their taunts, Euchenor made a rapid feint, and 
crouched for another clash. Terrified and confused, the eunuch 
let the bowstring escape from his nerveless fingers, and the light 
gaudy arrow, grazing the Greek’s arm and scarcely drawing 
blood, fell, as it seemed* harmless to the floor between his feet. 

Again there was a loud shout of derision, for Euchenor, 
dropping his weapon, applied this trifling aoratoh to his mouth;* 
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ere tlie laugh subsided, liowever, tlie Greek’s face contracted and 
turned i^ale. With a -wild yell lie sprang bolt upright, raising 
his arms above his head, and fell forward on his breast, dead. 

The gladiators leaping in, passed lialf a dozen swords through 
the eunneh’a body, almost ere their comi'ade touched the floor. 
Tiieii Lntorius and Eumolpus tearing down the curtain disap- 
peared in the dark recess behind. There was an exclamation of 
surprise, a cry for mercy, a scuffling of feet, the fall of some 
lieavy piece of furniture, and the two emerged again, dragging 
hetween them, pale and gasping, a bloated and iiiiirm old 
man. 

“ OsQsar is fled 1 ” said he, looldug wildly round. “ You seek 
Cassnr ? ” Then perceiving the dark smile on the Tribune’s face, 
and abandoning all hope of disguise, he folded his arms with a 
certain dignity that his coarse garments and disordered state 
could not wholly neutralize, and added : — 

‘‘I am Cajsar 1 Strike I since there is no mercy and no 
escape ! ” 

The Tribune paused an instant and pondered. Already the 
dwn was stealing through the palace, and the dead upturned 
face of Spado looked gray and ghastly in tlie pale cold light. 
Master of the situation, ho did but deliberate whether he should 
slay CiBsar with his own hand, thus bidding liigli for the grati- 
tude of his successor, or whether, by delivermg liim over to an 
infuriated soldiery, who would surely massacre him on the spot, 
he should make his death appear an act of pojnilar justice, in the 
furtherance of which he was himself a mere dutiful instrument. 
A few moments’ reflection on the character of Vespasian, decided 
him to pursue the latter course. He turned to the gladiators, 
and bade them secure their prisoner. 

Loud shouts, and the tramp of many thousand armed feet, 
announced that the disaffected legions woro converging on the 
palace, and had already filled its courtyard with masses of dis- 
ciplined men, ranged under their eagles in all the imposing 
precision and the glittering pomp of wai'. The increasing day- 
light showed tlieir serried files, extending far beyond the gate, 
over the spacious gardens of the palace, and the cold morning 
breeze unfurled a banner here and there, on which wore already 
emblazoned the initials of the new Emperor, “ Titus FlaviiLS 
Vespasian Ceesar.” 

As Vitellius with his hands bound, led between two gladi- 
ators, passed out of the gate which at midnight liad been his 
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own, one of tliese gaudy devices glittered in tlie risijig sun 
before liis eyes. Then his -whole frame seemed to collapse, 
and Ins Jiead sank upon liis breast, for he knew that the bitter- 
ness of death had indeed come nt last. 

But it was no part of the Tribune’s scheme that his victim’s 
lineaments should escajpo observation. Ha jDut his own sword 
beneath the Emperor’s chin, and forced him to hold his head up 
while the soldiers hooted and reviled, and ricliouled their former 
lord. 

“ Let them see thy face,” said the Tribune, brutally. “ Even 
now thou art still the most notorious man in Rome.” 

Obese iu person, lame in gait, pale, bloated, disheveled, 
and a captive, tliere was yet a certain dignity about the fallen 
Emperor, ^Yhilo he drew himself up, and thus answered his 
enemy : — 

“ Thou hast eaten of my bread and diniulc from my cup, I 
have loaded thee with riches and honors. Yesterday I was 
thine Emperor and thy host. To-day I am thy captive and thy 
victim. But hare, in the jaws of death, I tell thee that nob to 
have my life and mine empire back again, would I cliange places 
with Julius Plaoidus the Tribune \ ” 

They wore the last words he ever spolce, for wliile they 
paraded him along the Sacred Way, the legions gatliorcd in 
and struck him down, and hewed him in pieces, casting the 
fragmoiita of liis body into the stream of Father Tiber, stealing 
calm and noiseless by the walls of Rome. And though the 
faithful Galeria collected them for decent interment, few cared 
to mourn the memory of Vitellius the glutton ; for the good and 
temperate Vespasian reigned in his stead. 

MARCUS AURELIUS AT HOME.' 

Br WALTER PATER. 

(Prom “Marias the Epicurean.’’) 

[Wai,ti:r Horatio Patbr : An English critic and author ; born in London, 
August i, 1839. Educated at lUng’s ScUnol, Canterbury, and at Queeu’s Col- 
lege, OxEortl, he beoame a Eollow of Brasanose College (1806), where he spent 
the greater portion of his life. Ho died in 1804. Among liis publications, 
which are distinguished for critical insight and exquisite stylo, may be mon- 
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lioned i “Studies In tho History of the Renaissance “ (1873), “Marius the 
Epicurean,” “Imaginary Porfci'ftlts,” "Appreciations,” “Plato and Plato- 
nisQ),”] 

After that sharp, brief winter, the sun was already at worlc, 
softening leaf and hud, as you might feel by a faint sweetness 
in the air ; but he did his work behind an evenly white sky, 
against which the abode of the Ctesars, its cypresses and bronze 
roofs, seemed like a picture in beautiful but melauclioly color, 
as Marius climbed the long flights of steps to be introduced to 
the emperor Aurelius. Attired in the ne^vest mode, liis legs 
wound in dainty /rtscice of white leather, with the heavy gold 
ring of the mgenuiiSt kis toga of ceremony, he still 

retained all his country freshneaa of complexion. The eyes of 
tlie “golden youth” of Rome were upon him as the chosen 
friend of Cornelius, and the destined servant of the emperor ; 
but not jealously. In spite of, perhaps partly because of, his 
habitual reserve of manner, he had become “ the fashion,” even 
among those who felt instinctively the irony \vhich lay beneath 
that remarkable aelf-possessioii, as of one taking all things 
with a difference from other people, perceptible in voice, in 
expression, and oven in his dress. It was, in truth, tho air of 
one who, entering vividly into life, and relishing to tho full 
the delioacies of its intercourse, yet fools all the while, from 
the point of view of an ideal pliilosophy, that he is but conced- 
ing reality to suppositions, choosing of his own ^viU to walk in 
a daydream, of the illusiveness of which lie at least is aware. 

In the house of the chiof chamberlain Marius waited for 
the due moment of admission to the emperor’s presence. Ho 
was admiring the peculiar decoration of tho walla, colored like 
rich old red leather. In the midst of one of them was depicted, 
under a trellis of fruit you might have gathered, the figure 
of a woman Imocking at a door, with wonderful reality of per- 
spective. Then the summons came j and in a few minutes, the 
etiquette of the imperial household being still a simple matter, 
he had passed the curtains which divided the central hall of 
the palace into three parts — thi'ee degrees of approach to the 
sacred person — and was spealdng to Aurelius himself ; not in 
Greek, in which the emperor oftenest conversed with the 
learned, hut, more familiarly, in Latin, adorned however, or 
disfigured, by many a Greek plu'ase, as now and again Frenoli 
phrases have made the adoimneut of fashionable English. It 
was with real kindliness that Marcus Aurelius looked upon 
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Marius, as a youth of great attainments in Greek letters and 
philosophy j and he liked also his serious expression, being, aa 
we know, a believer in the doctrine of physiognomy — that, as 
he puts it, not love only, but every other a:ffection of man’s 
soul, looks out very plainly from the window of the eyes. 

The apartment in which Marius found himself was of 
ancient aspect, and richly decorated with the favorite toys of 
two or three generations of imperial collectors, now finally 
revised by the high connoisaeurship of the Stoic emperor him- 
self, though destined not much longer to remain together there. 
It is the repeated boast of Aurelius that he had learned from 
old Antoninus Piua to maintain authority without the constant 
use of guards, in a robe woven by tbe handmaids of his own 
consort, with no processional lights or images, and “that a 
prince may shrink himself almost into the figure of a private 
gentleman.” And yet, again as at his first sight of him, Marius 
was struck by the profound religiousness of the surroundings 
of the imperial presence. The effect might have been due in 
part to tlio very simplicity, the discreet and scrupulous sim- 
plioily, of the central figiu*e in this splendid abode; but Marius 
could not forget that he saw before him not only the head of 
the Roman religion, but one who might actually Imve claimed 
something like divine worship, had he cared to do so. Though 
the fantastic pretensions of Oalignla had brought some con- 
tempt oil that claim, which had become almost a jest under the 
ungainly Claudius, yet, from Augustus downwards, a vague 
divinity liad seemed to surround the Crosars even in this life 5 
and the peculiar character of Auroliia, at once a ceremonious 
polytheist never forgetful of his pontifical calling, and a phi- 
losopher whose luystio speculation encircled him with a sort of 
saintly halo, had restored to Iiis person, without his intending 
it, something of that divine prerogative, or prestige. Though 
he would never allow the immediate dedication of altars to 
himself, yet the image of his Q-envm — his spirituality or celes- 
tial counterpart — was placed among those of the deified 
princes of the past ; and his family, including Faustina and 
the young Commodus, was spoken of aa the “holy” or 
“divine” house. Many a Roman courtier agreed with the 
barbarian chief, who, after contemplating a predecessor of 
Aurelius, withdrew from his presence with the exclamation : 
“ I have seen a god to-day I ” The very roof of his house, 
rising into a pediment or gable, like that of the sanctuary of 
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a god» the laurels on either side its doorway, the chaplet of 
oak leaves above, seemed to designate the idace for religious 
veneration. And notwithstanding all this, the household of 
Aurelius was singularly modest, with none of the wasteful 
expense of palaces after the hishion of Lewis the Fourteenth; 
the palatial dignity being felt only in a peculiar sense of order, 
the absence of all that was casual, of vulgarity and discomfort. 
A merely official residence of liia predecessors, the Palatine 
had become the favorite dwelling place of Aurelius ; its many- 
colored memories suiting, perhaps, his pensive character, and 
the crude splendors of Nero and Hadrian being now subdued 
by time. The windowless Roman abode must havo had much 
of what to a modern would be gloom. How did the children, 
one wonders, endure houses with so little escape for the eye 
into the world outside? Aurelius, who had altered little else, 
choosing to live there, in n genuine homeliness, had shifted 
and made the most of the level lights, and broken out a ciuito 
inedisjval window here and there, and the clear daylight, fully 
appreoiatod l)y his youthful visitor, made pleasant shadows 
among the objects of tlie imperial eolleetion. Some of these, 
indeed, by reason of their Greek simplicity and grace, them- 
selves shone out like spaces of a purer, early light, amid the 
splendors of the Roman manufacture. 

Though ho looked, thought Marius, like a man who did not 
sleep enough, he was abounding and bright to-day, after one of 
those pitiless headaches which since boyhood had been the 
“thorn in his side,” challenging the pretensions of his philoso- 
phy to fortify one iu humble endurances. At the first moment, 
to Marius, remeinberiug the spectacle of tlie emperor in cere- 
mony, it was almost bewildering to be in private conversation 
with him. There was much in the philosophy of Aurelius — 
much consideration of mankind at large, of great bodies, 
aggregates and generalities, after the Stoic manner — which, 
on a nature less rich tlian his, might havo acted as an induce- 
ment to care for people in inverse proportion to their near- 
ness to him. That htis sometimes been the result of the Stoic 
cosmopolitanism. Aurelius, however, determined to beautify 
by all means, great or little, a doctrine which had in it some 
potential sourness, had brought all the quickness of his inielli- 
genoe, and long years of observation, to bear on the conditions 
of social intercourse. He had early determined “ not to make 
business an excuse to decline the offices of humanity — not to 
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pret0ud to be too much occupied with important affairs to oon- 
cede Avliat life with others may hourly domaud ; ” and with 
such success, that, in an age which made much of the liner 
points of that intercourse, it was felt that the mere honesty of 
his conversation -was more pleasing than other men’s flattery. 
Hia agreeableiiess to his young visitor to-day was, in truth, a 
blossom of the same wisdom which had made of Lucius Verus 
really a brother — the wisdom of not being exigent with men, 
any more than with fruit trees (it is his own favorite figure) 
beyond their nature. And there was another person, still 
nearer to him, regarding whom this wisdom became a marvel, 
of equity — of charity. 

The center of a group of princely children, in the same 
apartment with Aurelius, amid all the refined intimacies of a 
modern home, sab the empress Faustina, warming her hands 
over a fire. With her long Augers lighted up red by the glow- 
ing coals of the brazier, Marius looked close upon the most 
beautiful woman in the world, who was also the gi-eat paradox 
of the age, among lier boys and girls. As has been trulj' said 
of the numerous representations of her in art, so in life, she 
had the air of one curious, restless, to ontei' into con-versation 
with, the first comer. She had certainly the power of stimu- 
lating a very ambiguous sort of curiosity about herself. And 
Manus found this enigmatic point in her expression, that even 
after seeing her many times ho could never precisely recall her 
features in absence. The lad of six years, looking older, who 
stood beside her, impatiently ifluckiug a rose to pieces over the 
hearth, was, in outward appearauco, hia father — the young 
Vermivius — over again j but with a certain fominine length 
of feature, and witli all his mother’s alertness, or license, of 
gaze. 

Yet rumor knocked at every door and window of the 
imperial house regarding the adulterers who knooked at them, 
or quietly left their lovers’ garlands there. Was not that like- 
ness of the husband, in Uie boy beside her, really the effect of 
a shameful magic, in which the blood of the murdered gladi- 
ator, his true father, had been an ingredient? Were the tricks 
for deceiving husbands which the Roman poet describos, really 
hers, and her household an efficient school of all the arts of 
furtive love ? Or, was the husband too aware, like every one 
beside? Were certain sudden doatlis which Iiap2)en0d there, 
really the work of apoplexy, or the plague ? 
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The Diau wliose eai^S) whose soitl, those riimora were meant 
to penetrate, wa.g, however, faithful to his sanguine and optimist 
Ijhilosopliy, to his determination that the world should be to 
him simply what the highei* reason preferred to conceive it ; 
and the life’s journey Aurelius had made so far, though in- 
volving much moral and intellectual lonclmess, had been ever 
in affectionate and helpful contact Avith other Avayfarevs, very 
unlike himself. Since Iiia days of earliest childhood in the 
Laterau gardens, ho seemed to himself, blessing the gads for 
it after deliberate siirvey, to have been ahvays surrounded by 
kinsmen, friends, aeiwaiita, of exceptional virtue. From the 
great Stoic idea, that avo arc all fellow-citrzens of one city, ho 
had derived a tenderer, a more equitable estimate than was 
common among Stoioa, of the eternal shortcomings of men and 
Avoiuen, Considerations that might tend to the sweetening of 
his temper it Avas his daily care to store aAvay, Avith a Jtiiid of 
philosophio pride in the thouglit that no one toolc more good- 
naturedly than lie the “ oversights” of his neighbors. For 
had nob Pluto taught (it Avas not paradox, but simple truth of 
experieiicoj) that if people sin, it is because they know no 
better, and are “ under the necessity of their own ignorance ” ? 
Plard to himself, he seemed at times, doubtless, to decline too 
softly upon unworthy persons. Actually, ho came thereby 
upon many a useful iustrunient. The empress Faustina he 
would seem at least to have kept, by a constraining affection, 
from becoming altogether Avhal most people have believed 
her, and Avon in her (we must take him at his word in the 
“Thoughts," abundantly coufirmed by letters, on both sides, in 
his correspondence Avith Cornelius Fronto) a consolation, the 
more .secure, perhaps, because misknown of others. Was the 
secret of her actual blanielessness, after all, Avitli him Avho has 
at least screened her name ? At all events, the one thing quite 
certain about her, besides lior extraordinary beauty, is her 
BAvectneas to himself. 

No I The Avise, who had made due observation on iho trees 
of the garden, would not expect to gather grapes of thorns or 
fig trees ; and he Avas the vine, putting forth his genial fruit, 
by natural law, again and again, after his kind, whatever uso 
people might make of it. Certainly, his actual presence never 
lost its poAver, and Faiistina was glad in it to-day, the birthday 
of one of her children, a boy who stood at her knee holding in 
his fingers tenderly a tiny silver trumpet, one of hiu birthday 
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gifts. — “ i'or my part, imleas I coiicoive my hurt to be such, I 
have no hurt at — boasts tlie would-be apathetic emperor : 
— “and. how I caro to conceive of the thing rests with me.” 
Yet when his ohiklren fall side ox die, this preteiiso breaks 
down, and he i.s broken-hearted : and one of the charms of 
certain of his letters still extant, is liis reference to those 
childish sicknesses. — “ On iny return to Lorium,” lie writes, 
“I found my little lady — dmnnulam wecwi — in a fever;” 
and again, in a letter to one of the most serious of men, “ You 
will be glad to hear that our little one is better, and running 
about tbe room — parvolavi nostram melius vaUre et intra ciibi- 
Gulum disQurrere.** 

The young Commodus had departed from the chamber, 
anxious to witness the exercises of certain gladiators, having a 
native taste for such company, inherited, according to popular 
rumor, from his true father — anxious also to escape from the 
too impressive company of the gravest and sweetest specimen 
of old ago Marius had ever seen, the tutor of the imperial 
children, who had arrived to offer his birthday congratulations, 
aud now, very familiarly and affectionately, made a part of the 
group, falling on the shoulders of the emperor, kissing the 
empress Faustina on the face, the little ones on the face and 
hands. Marcus Cornelius Fronto, the “ Orator,” favorite teacher 
of tlie emperor’s youth, afterwards his most trusted counselor, 
and now the undisputed occupant of the sophistic throne, whoso 
equipage, elegantly mounted with silver, Marius had seen in the 
streets of Borne, had certahily turned his many personal gifts 
to account witli a good fortune remarkable even in that age, so 
indulgent to professor’s or rhetoricians. The gratitude of the 
emperor Aurelius, always generous to his teachers, arranging 
their very quarrels sometimes, for they were not always fair to 
one another, had helped Mm to a really great place in the world. 
But his sumptuous appendages, including tbe villa and gardens 
of Mmcenas, had been borne with an air perfectly becoming, by 
the professor of a philosophy wMoh, even in its most accom- 
plished and elegant plmse, presupposed a gentle contempt for 
such things. With an intimate practical knowledge of manners, 
physiognomies, smiles, disguises, flatteries, and courtly tricks 
of every kind — a whole accomplished rhetoric of daily life — he 
applied them all to the promotion of humanity, and especially 
of man’s family affection. Through a long life of now eighty 
years, he had been, as it \Yere, surrounded by the gracious and 
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soothing £iir of his own eloquence — the fame, the echoes of it — 
like wai’hling bii'cls, ot numnunug bees. Setting forth in that 
fine medium the best ideas of matured pagan philosophy, he 
had become the favorite “director” of noble youth. 

Yes I it was the one instance Marius, always eagerly on the 
lookout for such, had yet seen of a perfectly tolerable, perfectly 
beautiful, old age — an old age in which there seemed, to one 
who perliap.s habitually overvalued the expression of youth, 
nothing to bo regretted, nothbig really lost, in what years had 
taken away. The wise old man, whose blue eyes and fair skin 
were so delicate, uncontaminate, and clear, would seem to have 
replaced carefully and conacioualy each natural trait of youth, 
as it departed from him, by an equivalent grace of culture, and 
had the blitlienass, the placid cheerfulness, a.s he had also the 
infirmity, the claim on stronger people, of a delightful child. 
And yet he seemed to be but awaiting his exit from life — that 
moment with which the Stoics were almost as much preoccupied 
as the Christiaua, however differently— and set Marius ponder- 
ing on the contrast between a placidity like this, at eighty 
years, and the sort of desperateness he was aware of in his own 
manner of entertaining that thought. His infirmities never- 
theless had been painful and long-continued, with losses of 
children, of pet grandchildren. What with the crowd, and the 
wretched streets, it was a sign of affection which had cost him 
something, for the old man to leave his own house at all that 
day 5 and he was glad of the emperor’s support, as lio moved 
from place to place among the children he protests so often to 
have loved as his own. 

For a strange piece of literary good fortune, at the begimiing 
of the present century, has set free the long-buried fragrance 
of this fainons friendship of tlie old Avorld, from below a value- 
less later manuscript, in a series of letters, wherein tho t^vo 
writers exchange, for the most part, their evening thoughts, 
especially at family anniversaries, and with entire intimacy, on 
their children, on the art of speech, on all the various suhtleties 
of the “science of images,” — rhetorical images, — above all, of 
course, on sleep and matters of health. They are full of mutual 
admiration of each other’s eloquence, restless in absence till 
they see one another again, noting, oharacteristioally, their very 
dreams of each other, exi)ecting the day which will terminate 
the office, the business or duty whicli separates them — “as 
superstitious people watch for the star, ut the rising of which 
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the}’’ may break their fast.” To one of tlie writers, to Aurelius, 
blie coi’responclence was sincerely of value. We see him once 
reading his letters with genuine delight on going to rest. 
I'h’onto seeks to deter his pupil from writing in Greek, — Why 
buy, at great coat, a foreign wine, inferior to that from one’s 
own vineyard? Aurelius, on lire other hand, with an extraor* 
dinary innate susceptibility to words — la parole pour la, 
parole, as tho Fronoh say — despairs, in presence of Fronto’s 
rhetorical perfeotion. 

Like the modern visitor lo the Gapiloline and some otlier 
museuina, Fronto had been struck, pleasantly sirtiok, by the 
family likeness among tho Antonine.s ; and it was part of his 
friendship to make much of it, in tho case of tho children of 
Faustina. “Well 1 I have seen the little ones,” he writes to 
Aurelius, then, apparently, absent from them : “ I have seen 
the little ones — the pleasantest sight of my life ; for they are 
as liko yourself as could possibly be. It has well repaid me 
for iny journey over that slippery road, and up those steep 
rooks 5 for I beheld you, not simply face to face before me, but, 
more generously, whichever way I turned, to my right and my* 
left, h'or the rest, I found them, Heaven be thanked 1 with 
healthy cheeks and lusty voices. One was holding a slice of 
white bread, liko a king^s son ; tho other a crust of hvom\ 
bread, us beoomos the offspring of a philosopher, I pray the 
gods to have both the sower and the seed in their keeping ; to 
watch over this field wherein the ears of corn are so kindly 
alike. Ah I I heard too their pretty voices, so sweet that, in 
the oiiildish ]3rattle of one and the other, I seeined somehow to 
be listening — yea I in that chii^ping of your pretty chiokena — to 
the limpid and harmonious notes of your own oratory. Taka 
care ! you will find mo growing independent, having those I could 
love in your plaoo : — love, on the surety of iny eyes and ears.’ 

Magistro meo salutem!” replies tho emperor, “I too havo 
seen my little ones in your sight of them ; as, also, I saw your- 
self ill reading your letter. It is that charming letter forces 
mo to write thus ; ” mth reiterations of affection, that is, which 
are continual in these letters, on both sides, and which may 
strike a modern reader perhaps as fulsome j or, again, aa having 
something in common with the old Judaic unction of friendship. 
They wore certainly sincere. 

To one of those children Fronto had now brought the birth- 
day gift of the silver trumpet, upon whioli he ventured to blow 
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softly now and again, turning away with eyes delighted at the 
sound, when he thought the old man was not listening. It was 
the well-worn, valetudinarian subject of sleep, on which Fronto 
and Aurelius were talking together ; Aurelius always feeling it 
a burden, Fronto a thing of magic capacities, .so that lie had 
written an enoomiuw, in its praise, and often by ingenious argu- 
ments recommends Ms imperial pupil not to be sparing of it. 
To-day, with his younger listeners in mind, he had a story to 
tell about it : — 

“TJmy say that our father Jupiter, when he ordered the 
world at the beginning, divided time into two parts exactly 
equal : the one part he clothed with light, the other with dark- 
ness : he called them Day and Night ; and he assigned rest to 
the night and to day the work of life. At that time Sleep was 
not yet born and men passed the whole of their live.s awake ; 
only, the quiet of the night was ordained for them, instead of 
sleep. But it came to pass, little by little, being that the 
minds of men are restless, that they carried on their business 
alike by night as by day, and gave no part at all to repose. 
And Jupiter, when he perceived that even in the niglittime 
they ceased not from trouble and disputation, and that even the 
courts of law remained open (it was the pride of Aurelius, as 
Fronto knew, to be assiduous in those courts till far into the 
night) resolved to appoint one of his brothers to be tlie overseer 
of the night and have authority over man’s rest. But Neptune 
pleaded in excuse the gravity of his constant charge of the seas, 
and Father Bis the difficulty of keeping in subjection tho spirits 
below 5 and Jupiter, having taken counsel with the other gods, 
perceived that tho practice of nightly vigils was someAvliat in 
favor. Tt was then, for the most part, that Juno gave birth to 
her children : Minerva, the mistress of all art and craft, loved 
the midnight lamp : Mars delighted in the darkness for his plots 
and sallies ; and tho favor of Venus and Bacchus was with those 
who roused by night. Then it was that Jupiter formed tho 
design of creating Sleep ; and he added him to the number of 
the gods, and gave him tho cliarge over night and rest, putting 
into his hands the keys of human eyes. With his own hands 
he mingled the juices wherewith Sleep should soothe tho hearts 
of mortals — herb of Enjoyment and herb of Safety, gathered 
from a grove in Heaven ; and, from the meadows of Acheron, 
the herb of Death j expressing from it one single drop only, no 
bigger than a tear one might hide. ‘With this juice,’ he said, 
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‘ pour slumber upon tire eyelids of mortals. So soon as it hath 
touched them they will lay thomselvca down motionless, under 
thy power. But Ije not afraid : they shall revive, and in a while 
stand up again upon their feet. ’ Thereafter, Jupiter gave wings 
to Sleep, attached, not, like Mercury’s, to his heels, but to his 
shoulders, like the wings of Love. For he said, ‘ It becomes thee 
not to approach men’s eyes as with the noise of chariots, aiid 
the rushing of a swift courser, but in idacid and merciful flight, 
as upon iheAvings of a swallow — nay! with not so much ns 
the flutter of the dove.‘ Besides all this, that he might be yet 
pleasanter to men, he committed to him also a multitude of 
blissful dreams, according to every man’s desire. One watched 
Ills favorite actor; another listened to the flute, or guided n 
charioteer in the race; in his dream, the soldier was victonoiw, 
the general was borne in triumpli, the wanderer returned home. 
Yes ! — and sometimes those dreams come true I ” 

Just then Aurelius was summoned to make tlie birthday 
offerings to liis household gods. A heavy curtain of tapestry 
was drawn back ; and beyond it Marius gazed for a few mo- 
menta into the I/ararmmy or imperial chapel. A patrician 
youth, ill wliito habit, was in waiting, with a little chest in his 
hand containing iiicenso for the use of the altar. On richly 
carved consoles, ot sidoboards, around this narrow oIiambei‘, 
were arranged the rich apparatus of worship and the golden or 
gilded images, adorned to-day with fresh flowers, among them 
that image of Fortune from tlio apartment of Antoninus Pius, 
and such of the emperor’s own teachers as were gone to their 
rest. A dim fresco on tho wall commemorated the anoiout 
piety of Lucius Albinius, who in flight from Romo on the 
morrow of a great disaster, overtaking certain priests on foot 
with their sacred utensils, descended from the wagon in which 
he rode and yielded it to the ministers of the gods. As he 
ascended into the chapol tho emporor paused, and with a grave 
but friendly look at his young visitor, delivered a parting sen- 
tence, audible to him alone: Imitationis the most acceptable part 
of worship: the gods had much rather vianHnd should resemble 
than flatter them: — Make sure that those to tuliom you oome 
nearest be the happier hy your presence I 

It was the very spirit of the scene and the hour — the hour 
Marius had spent in tho imperial house. How temperate, how 
Irautiiiilizing 1 what humanity 1 Yet, aa he left the eminent 
company coiioerniiig whose ways of life at homo he had been 
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so yoiitlifully curiouSj and souglit, after }iia manner, to deter- 
juine the main trait iu aU. this, he had to confess that it wan a 
sentiment of mediocrity, though of a mediocrity for once really 
golden. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWEtL. 

[Jajies Ruisell Lownr.t, American poet and man of letters, was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1810, in Cambridge, Maaa. He gjaduated from Harvard in 1838 ; was 
admitted to the bar in 1840, but never practiced, devoting himself to litovatiiro. 
He began writing for the anlialnvery cai»8n In 1&43, and “ Tiio Diglow Fapcis " 
appeared m the Boston Cowrfer 1840-1848. “The Vision of Sir Lannfnl " and 
“Conversations on Some of the Old Poets” (Ids first critical worlc) came In 
184B, and the “Fable for Critics” in 1848. He traveled in Europe In 1861} 
In 1865 succeeded Longfellow as professor of modern iangnagea at Harvard, 
traveled two yeaia mote to qualify himself, and became a leading authority on 
Italian, Old Froncli, and l^rovonjal poetry and art. lie was the first editor of 
the Allantto Monthly; edited the JVbr^A American Review, with Charles liliot 
Norton, 1803-1872, The second series of the “Blglowl^apers,” on the Civil War, 
published in the Atlantic, wore collected in 1807; “FJreHldo Travels,” 1804; 
“Among my Books” and “My Study Windows,” collected essays, 1870. He 
also published a “Life of Keats,” three commemoration odes, 1875-1870, 
“ UoQiooracy and other Addresses,” and other voluinos. lie was minister to 
Spain, 1877>1880 ; to England, 1880«1885. Ho died August 12, 1801.] 

Prelude to Fart Fiuat. 

Over his keys tho musing organist, 

Beginning douhlfully and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for hia lay ; 

TJien, as the touch of his loved iustraineiit 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws liis Ihemo, 

First guessed by fnmfc auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 

Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie, 

Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend tlie skies j 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great "winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives, 
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Its arms outafcretelied, the drtud wood 
"Waits witli its benedicite; 

And to our ago’s dro^vsy blood 
Still fiAoufea tlift inspiring aea. 
liarth gets its price for wbat Eartli gives us j 
IL’lie beggar is taxed for a corner to die iiij 
Tlie priest hath hig fee who comes and shrives uS; 

We bargain for tlie graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Eaoli ouiiCG of dross costs its ounce of gold; 

Eor a cap and bells our lives ive pay, 

.Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking : 

^Tis heaven alono that is given aivay, 

’Tis only God may l>o had for tho asking, 

No price is ael on the lavish Buminor; 

June may be had hy the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 

WJiother we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear Ufa murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every olod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it tliat reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling baok'over hills and valleys; 

The cowslip atarblos iu meadows green, 

The buttercup catches Iho sun in its ohalioe, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’crrim 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
Ho sings to the wide world, and she to her neat, — 
In the nice ear of Nature whidi song is the best? 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 


22 
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Into evevy base inlet and ci'cek and bay •, 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 

We are KapY»y now becanae God wills it*, 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 

•’Tia enongh for ns now that the leaves are green \ 
■VVe 3it in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 

"Wo may shut oar eyes but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ) 

The breeze conies wJiisperiiig in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maizo Inis sprouted, that streams aro flowing, 
That the river ia bluer than the aky. 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by j 
And if the breeze kept tke good news back, 

Tor other couriers we should not lack j 
■\Y6 could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, — 
And liark I how clear bold chanticleer, 

"Warmed with the new wine of a year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing 1 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not liow; 

Every thing is happy now, 

Every tiling is upward striving ; 

'Tift as easy now for the heart to bo true 
As lor grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

’Tis the natural way of living : 

Who knoiYs whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wakej 
And the eyes forget the tears they have sliod, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and achoj 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the solpburoua rifts of passion and woe 
Lis deep ’neath a silence i>ure and smooth, 

Like bnrnt’OUt craters healed with snow. 

"What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of hia vow ? 

Pakt Rikst. 


I. 

^‘My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
Eor to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail j 
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Shall never a bed for me be spread, 

Nor shall a pillow be under my lie^, 

Till I begin my vow to keep ; 

Here on the rushes will I sleep, 

And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 

Slowly Sir Launfal’a eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 

And into bis soul tlm vision flew. 


II. 

The crows flapped over by twos aud threes, 

Jn the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, ' 
The little birds sang aii if il were 
T 1 ie one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees, 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like nu outpost of winter, dull aud grayj 
’Twas the proudest hall in the Nortli Counbree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the ohurlisli stone her assaulte defied; 

She could not aoalo the chilly wall, 

Though round it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Streiohed loft and right, 

Over the hills aud out of sight; 

Green aud broad was ovory tent, 

And out of each a murmur went 
Till tho breozo fell off at night. 

in. 

Tlio drawbridge dropped with a surly olang,. 

And through tho dai*k arch a chargor sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knighl^ 

111 his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed tho dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts tho fierce sun hod shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf. 

Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 
And liglitsome as a locust le^f, 

Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unaoarred mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 
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IV. 

It was inorniug on hill and stream and tree, 
And morning- in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Eebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart; 

The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher plant’s cup. 


V. 

As Sir Laimfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 

Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sato; 

And a loathing over Sir Launlal eama ; 

The sunshine went out of his soul witli a thrill, 

Tlio flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shriuk and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 

For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 

Easped harshly agaiust Jiis dainty nature, 

And seemed tho one blot on the summer morn, — 

So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


VI. 

TJie leper raised not the gold from tho dust: 

“Better to me idle poor man’s crust, 

Letter tho blessing of tho poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his door ; 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 

He gives notliing but worthless gold 
Wlio gives from a sense of duty ; 

But he who gives a slender mite. 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of tli© aU-suatainiiig Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 

Tho hand cannot clasp tho whole of his alms, 

The lieart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes ^vitli it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 

Prelude to Part Skoond. 

Down, swept the ohiU wind from the mountain peak, 
From tho snow five lliousaiid aumuiei'S old ; 

On open wold and hilltop bleak. 
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It had gathered all the cold, 

And wliii’led it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek : 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

Prom the uuleafed boughs and pastures bate *, 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 
^ITeatli which lie could house him, winter-proof; 

All night by the white stars* frosty gleams 
He groined his ardiea and matched Ida beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light tliat trim the stars : 

He sGulpLiired every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 

Sometimes his tinkling Avaters shpt 
Down through a Xrost-loaved forest erypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Sending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
Dut silvery inosaea that downward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He liad caught the nodding bulrush tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 

That orystaled the beams of moon and 8un> 

And made a star of every one: 

Ho mortal builder's most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice; 

*Twas aa if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene thi-ongh the summer day, 

Each fleeting sJmdow of eartli and sky, 

Lost the happy model should he lost, 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 

Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 

And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 

Through the deep gulf of tho chimney wide 
Wallowa the Yule log’s roaring tide; 

The broad flame pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 

Like a. locust shvills the imptisonod sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
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And 3T\'ift little trooiw of silent spai'lcs, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go tl^vsading tlie soob forest's tangled darks 
Lilco herds of startled deer. 

But tlie ^'ind without was eager and sharp, 

Of Sir LaimfaPs gray hair it makes a harp, 

And rattles and wrings 
Tlie icy strings, 

Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 

Wliose burden still, as he might guess, 

Was — Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless I " 

The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shoiitecl the -wandereY away from the porch, 
And he sat in tho gateway and saw all night 
The great hall fire, so cheery and bold, 

Thi'ougli the window slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 

Paiit Seoohii. 


I. 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The bare boughs rattled shuddevinglyj 
The river was numb and could not speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun j 
A single crow on the tree top bleak 
Prom his shining feathers shed off the cold sun. 
Again it was iiioming, but shruuk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


II. 

Sir Baunfal turned from his own hard gate, 

For another heir in his earldom sate j 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He oanie back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his siircoafc was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wove, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 
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irr. 

Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail Against the barbed air, 

For it ^vas just at the Christmas time ; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier olime, 

And Rouglili for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warintli of long agoj 
He sees the snakeliko caravan crawl 
O'er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 
To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self hko an infant played 
And waved its signal of palms. 


IV. 

For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms; ” — 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsomo thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 

That cowers beside him, a thing lone 
And white as the ice isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 


V. 

And Sir Laiiiifal said, — “I behold in thoo 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns,— 

Thou also hast bad the world’s buffets and scorns, — 
And to thy life were nob deniod 
Tlie wounds in the hands and feet and side i 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge mo; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee I ” 


vr. 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Eemembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

When lie girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail, 
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TKe liefii'b witMu him was aaliea and duat; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke tlie ioe on the streamlet^s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink, — 

’Twas a moldy crnet of coarse brown, bread, 

’Twaa water ont of a wooden bowl, — 

Yet with iine wheateu bread was the leiDOr fed, 

And ’twas red wne he drank with his thirsty soul. 

VI r. 

As Sir Launfal imised with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place j 
TJie leper no longer crouched at his aide. 

Blit stood before him glorified, 

Sluniug and tali and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 

VIII 

His words wero shed softer than leaves from the pine. 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on tlie brine, 
Which mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the ehaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
it is I, be not afraid I 
In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 

Behold it ia here, — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now ; 

This cniat is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on tlie tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed. 

In whatao we share with another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what wo share, — 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 

IX. 

Sir Launfal awoko as from a swound : — 

“ The Grail in my casBe here is found 1 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider’s banquet hall ; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.’* 
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X. 

The caatle gate staxvde open, now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
Aa the hangbird is to the elm-tree bought 
Ko longer scowl the turrets tall, 

Tlie Summer’s long siege at last is o’er j 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
Slie entered with him in disguise, 

And masteied. the fortress by surprise ; 

There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 

She lingers .and smiles there the whole year round j 
The meauast serf on Sir Lauufal’a land 
Has liall and bower at his command; 

And there’s no poor man in tlie North Countree 
Bub is lord of the earldom aa mueh as lie. 




MAXIMS OF EPICTETUS.^ 

Translated dv T. W. ROLLESTON. 

[Epiotbtob, tho Stoic philosopher, was bom at Hierapolls, InPhrygla, about 
60 A.D. lie was a slavo of Epaphrodltus, a favorite of Nero. Afterwards 
niamunltted, ho studied jihilosophy, and when banislied from Rome with other 
philosophers by an odlot of Domltlan, removed to Nloopolls, In Epirus. His 
maxims and doclrince wero collooted by his pupil Arrian in the work entitled 
“Enchiridion” (Handbook), and In eight books of "Commontaries,” four of 
which are lost,] 


ICno'W' Thyself. 

If a man have any ndvantngo over others, or think himself 
to have it when he hath it not, it cannot but be that if he is 
an untaught man he shall be puffed up by it. Thus the tyrant 
says, I am he that is master of all. And what can yon give 
me ? Can you set my pursuit free of all hindrance ? How is 
it in you to do that ? I'or have you the gift of never falling 
into what you shun ? or never missing the mark of your desire ? 
And whence have you it? Come, now, in a ship do you trust 
to yourself cr to the captain? or in a chariot, to any one else 
than the driver? And how will you do with regard to other 
acts? Even thus. Where, then, is your power ? All men min- 
ister to me, And do I not minister to my plate, and I -wash it 

’ J3y pormisBion of Waltor Soott, I.W, (Crown 8^’o,, prion Is fid ) 
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and wipe it, and drive in a peg for my oil flask ^ What then, 
are these things greater than I? Nay, but they supply certain 
of my needs, and for this reason I take care of them. Yea, 
and do I not minister to iny aas? Do I not wash liia feet and 
groom him ? Know you not that every jnan ministers to him- 
self? And lie ministers to you also, even as he doth to tlie 
asa. For who treats you as a man? Show me one that doth. 
Who wishetli to be like unto you ? who becomes your imitator, 
as men did of Socrates ? But I can out off tliy head. You say 
well. I had foTgotten that I must pay regard to you as to 
a fever or the cholera j and set up an altar to you, .as there 
is in Rome an altar to Fever, 

What is it, then, whereby the multitude is troubled and 
terrified? The tyrant and his guards? Never — God forbid 
it 1 It is not possible that that which is by nature free should 
bo troubled by any other thing, or hindered, save by itself. 
But it ia troubled by opinions of things. For when, the tyrant 
aaibh to any one, I will hind thy leg^ Uion lie who setteth store 
by his leg saitli, Way, have 'pity! but he that setteth store by 
bis own Will, it item more profitahle to you, then hind it. 

— “Dost thou not regard me ? ” 

I do not regard you. I will show you tliat I am master. 
How can you be that? Me hath God set free ; or think you 
that he would let his own son be enslaved? You are lord of 
my dead body — take that, 

— “So when thou oomeat near to me, thou wilt not do me 
service ? ” 

Nay, but I will do it to myself ; and if you will have mo 
say that I do it to you also, I tell you that I do It as to my 
kitchen pot. 

This 18 no selfishness j for every living creature is so made 
that it doth all things for its own sake. For the sun doth all 
things for his own sake, and so, moreover, even Zeus himself. 
But when He will bo Raingiver and Fruitgiver and Father of 
Gods and men, thou seest that Ho may not do these works and 
have these titles, hut He be serviceable to the common good. 
And, on tlie whole, He hath so formed the nature of the rea- 
soning creature that he may never win aught of his own good 
without ho furnish something of service to the common good. 
Thus it is not to the excluding of the common good that a man 
do all things for liimself. For is it to he expected that a man 
shall stand aloof from himself and his own interest? And 
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where then would be that same and single principle wliioii we 
observe in all things, their affection to themselves? 

So, theji, when we act on strange and foolish opinions of 
things beyond the Will, na though they were good or evil, it is 
ulfcogether impossible but wo shall do service to tyrants. And 
would it were to the tyrants alone, and not to their lackeys also 1 

But what hinders tho man that liaiii distinguished these 
things to live easily and docile, looking calmly on all tliat is 
to he, and bearing calmly all that is past? Will you have me 
bear poverty ? Gome, and see Avhat poverty is when it strikes 
one that knoweth how to play the part well. Will you have 
me rule? Give me power, then, and tho pains of it. Banish- 
ment? Whithersoever I go, it shall be well with me ; for in 
this place it was well with me, not because of the place, but 
because of the opinions which I shall carry away with me, 
For these no man can deprive me of. Yea, these only are 
mine own, whereof I cannot be deprived, and they suflico for 
mo as long as 1 have them, whorevev I be, or whatever I do, 

— “ But now is tho time come to dio.” 

What say you ? to die ? Nay, make no tragedy of the busi- 
ness, but tell it as it is. Now is it time for my substance to 
be resolved again into the things wherefrom it came together. 
And what is dreadful in this? What of the things in the uni- 
verse is about to perish ? What new, or what unaccountable 
thing is about to come to i>as8? Is it for these things that a 
tyrant is feared? through these that the guards seem to bear 
swords 80 large and sharp? Toll that to others j but by me all 
these thing.s have been examined 5 no man hath power on me. 
I have been sob free by God, I know His commandments, hence- 
forth no man can lead me captive. I have a liberator such as 
1 need, and judges such as I need. Are you not the master 
of my body? What is that to me? 0£ my property? What 
is that to me? Of exile or captivity? Again, I say, from all 
these things, and tho poor body itself, I will depart when you 
will. Try your power, and you shall know how far it reaches. 

But the tyrant will bind — what? The leg. Ho will take 
away — what? The head. What, then, can he not bind and 
not take away? The Will. And hence that precept of the 
ancients — Know Thyself. 

Wiiom, tlien, can I still fear ? Tho lackeys of the bedcham- 
ber? For ^Yhat that they can do? Shut me out? Let them 
shut me out, if they find me wishing to go in. 
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— “ Why, then, didsfc thou go to the doors ? ” 

Because I hold it proper to join the play while the play 
lasts. 

— “ How, then, shalt thou not be shut out ? ” 

Because if I am not received, I do not wisli to enter ; but 
always that which happens is what I wish, For I hold wliat 
God wills above what I will. I cleave to Him as His servant 
and follower ; my impulses are one with His, my pursuit is one 
with His ; in a word, my will ia one with His. There is no 
fllmtting out for me — nay, but for tboso who would force their 
way in. And wherefore do I not force my way? Because I 
hiiow that no good thing is dealt out within to those tliat enter. 
But when I hear some one congratulated on being honored by 
OcQsar, I say, What hath fortune brought him? A government ? 
Has it also, then, brought him such an opinion as he ought to 
have? A magistracy? Hath he also gamed tho power to be a 
good luagistrate? Why will I still push myself forward? A 
man scatters figs and almonds abroad; children seize them, and 
fight among themselves ; but not so men, for tliey hold it too 
trifling a matter. And if a man should scatter about oyster 
shells, not even the children would seize them. Offices of gov- 
ernment are dealt out — children will look for them { money is 
given — children will look for it ; miUtavy commands, consul- 
ships — let cluldreu scramhlo for them. Let them bo shut out 
and smitten, let tlionr kiss tho hands of the giver, of his slaves 
— it is figs and almonds to mo. What then? If thou miss 
them when he is flinging them about, let it not vex thee, If 
a fig fall into thy bosom, tako and eat it, for so far even a fig is 
to be valued. But if I must stoop down for it, and tlirow down 
another man, or another throw mo down, and I flatter those 
who enter in, then neither is a fig worth so much, nor is any 
other of the things that aro not good, even those which the 
philosophers have persuaded me not to think good. 

The Voyage of Life. 

Even as in a sea voyage, when the ship is brought to anchor, 
and you go out to fetch in water, you make a byworlc of gath- 
ering a few roots and shells by the way, but have need ever to 
keep your mind fixed on the ship, and constantly to look round, 
lest at any time the master of the slnp call, and you must, if 
he call, oast away all those things, lest you be treated like the 
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sli00p that are bound and thrown into tho hold : So it is with 
human life also. And if there bo given wife and children in- 
stead of shells and roots, nothing shall hinder us to take them. 
But if tliG master call, run to tlie ship^ forsaking all those 
things, and looking not beliind. And if thou he in old age, go 
not far from the ship at any time, lest the master should call, 
and thou be not ready. 

The Mark op Bfport. 

Seek not to have things happen as you choose them, but 
rather choose them to happen as they do, and so shall you live 
prosperously. 

Disease is a hindrance of the body, not of tho Will, un- 
less the Will itself consent. Lam0ne.ss is a hiu'drance of the 
leg, not of tho Will. And this you way say on every occasion, 
for nothing can liappen to you but you will find it a hindrance 
not of yourself but of some other thing. 

What, then, are the things that oppress us and perturb us? 
What olso than opinions? He that gootb away and leaveth 
his familiars and companions and wonted places and habits — 
with what else is he oppressed than his opinions ? Now, little 
children, if they cry because then* nurse has left them for a 
wliile, straightway forget their sorrow when they are given a 
small cake. Wilt thou be likened unto a little child ? 

— “Nay, by Zeus I for I would not be thus affected by a 
little cake, but by right opinions.” 

And what are these? 

They are such as a man should study all day long to observe 
— that he be not subject to the effects of anything that is alien 
to him, neither of friend, nor place, nor exercises ; yea, not even 
of Ilia own body, but to reinombor the Law, and have it ever 
before his eyes. And what is the divine Law ? To hold fast 
that which is his own, and to claim nothing that is another’s j 
to use what is given him, and not to covet what is not given 3 to 
yield up easily and willingly wliafc is taken away, giving thanks 
for the time that he lias had it at his service. This do — or cry 
for the nurse and mamma.; for what doth it matter to what or 
wlioni thou art subject, from what thy welfare hangs ? Wherein 
art thou better tlian one who bewails himself for his mistress, if 
tliou lament thy exercises and porticoes and comrades, and all 
such pastime? Another oometh, grieving because he shall ho 
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more drink oi the Avater of Dirce. And is the Marcian water 
worse than that of Dirce ? 

— “But I was used to the other.” 

And to tliis also thou shall be used ; and when thou art so 
affected towards it, lament for it too, and try to make a verse 
like that of Euripides — 

The bablia of Uevo and the Marcian stream. 

Behold how trag^edies aro made, when common chances hap- 
pen to foolish men 1 

— “ But when shall I see Athena and tlie Acropolis again ? ” 

Wretched man 1 doth not that satisfy thee which thou seest 

every day ? Hast thou aught better or greater to see than the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the common earth, the sea ? But if 
withal thou mark tlie way of Him that governeth the ■whole, 
and bear Him about within thee, wilt thou still long for cut 
stones and a fine rock? And wlien tliou slmlt come to leave 
the sun itself and the moon, •what wilt thou do? Sit down and 
cry, like the ohildren? Wliat, thou, •werfe thou doing in the 
school? What didst thou hear, what didst thou learn? Why 
didst thou "write thyself do^Yn a philosopher, when thou mightest 
have -written the truth, aa thus: * I made certain bepinninge, 
and read Sat did not so micoh as enter the door of a 

yhiloBojjlicrP For how shouldat thou have aught in common 
■with Socrates, who died as ho died, who lived as ho lived, — or 
with Diogenes? Dost thou think that any of these men 
lamented or was indignant because ho should seo suoh a man 
or such a woman no more? or because he should not dwell 
in Athena or in Corinth, but, as it might chance, in Susa or 
Eobatana ? When a man can leave the banquet or the game 
when he pleases, shall such a one grieve if he remains ? Shall 
he not, as in a game, stay only so long as he is entertained? 
A man of this stamp would easily endure such a thing ns per- 
l)etnal exile or sentence of death. 

Wilt thou not now be weaned as children me, and take 
more solid food, nor cry any more utter thy mother and nurse, 
wailing Eke an old woman ? 

— “ But if 1 quit them I shall grieve them. ” 

Thou grieve them ? Never j but that shall grieve them 
which griovBth thee — Opinion, Wliat hast thou, then, to do? 
Cast away tliy own bad opinion ; and they, if they do well, 
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will cast away tlioirs j if not, they are the causes of tlioir own 
lamenting. 

Man, be mad at last, as tlie saying is, for peace, for free- 
dom, for magnanimity. Lift up thy head, as one delivered 
from slavery. Dare to look up to God and say : Beal with me 
henceforth aB thou, wilt; I am of one mind with thee.; lam thine, 
I reject nothing that seems good to thee; lead me whithersoever 
thou ioilti clothe me in wJtat dress thou, wilt. Wilt thou have me 
govern or live ^rivately.^ or stay at kome^ or go into exile, or he a 
^oor man, or a rich? For all these eonditiom Iioill he thy advo- 
cate with men — I show the nature of each of them, what it is, 

Nay, but ait in a corner and wait for tliy mother to feed 
thee. 

Who would Hercules have been if he had sat ab home? 
Ho would have been Eurystheus, and not Hercules. And how 
many oompanions and friends had ho in his journeying about 
the world? But notliing was dearer to him than God 5 and 
for Ibis ho was belioved to be the eon of God, yea, and was the 
sou of God. And trusting in God, he went about purging away 
lawlessness and wrong. But thou art no Hercules, and cansb 
not purge away evils not thiue own? nor yet Theseus, who 
cleared Attica of evil things? Then clear away thine own. 
h'l’om thy breast, from thy mind cast out, instead of Brocrustes 
and Soiron, grief, fear, covetousness, envy, malice, avarioe, ef- 
feminacy, profligacy. And those things cannot otherwise be 
cast out than by looking to God only, being affected only by 
him, and consecrated to his commands. Bui ohoosing anything 
else than this, thou wilt follow with groaning and lamentation 
whatever is stronger than thou, ever seeking prosperity in 
things ouLsido thyself, and never able to attain it. For thou 
seekest it where it is not, and neglectesb to seek it where it is. 

Eacultibs. 

Remember at anything that shall befall thee to turn to 
thyself and seek what faculty thou hast for making use of it. 
If thou see a beautiful person, thou wilt find a faculty for that 
— namely, self-mastery, If toil is laid upon thee, thou wilt 
find the faculty of Perseverance. If thou art reviled, thou, wilt 
find Patience. And making this thy wont, thou shalt not be 
carried away by the appearances. 
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That a Man may act kis Paiw bttt not’ choose It. 

llemember that tliou art an actor in a play, of such a part as 
it may pleasa the cliractor to usaigii tliee ; of a short part if lie 
choose a short part j of a long* one if lio choose a long. And if 
he 'Will have thee take the part of a poor man or of a cripple, or 
a governor, or a private person, mayesfc thou act that part with 
grace 1 ITor thine it is to act well the allotted part, hut to 
choose it is another’s. 

Say no more then Sout will it he with tne? for however it be 
thou wilt settle it welh and the issue shall be fortunato. What 
would Hercules have boon liad ho said, Mow shall X contrive that 
a great lion may not appear to we, or a great hoavy or a savage 
wanf And what hast thou to do with that ? if a groat boar 
apijcar, thou wilt fight the greater fight ; if evil mon, thou wilt 
clear tlio eartli of them. But if Idle tlms? Thou wilt dio a 
good man, in the accomijlishiug of a noble deed. For since we 
must by all means die, a roan cannot bo found but ho will be 
doing somewhat, either tilling or digging or trading or govern- 
ing, or having an indigestion or a diarrhea. What wilt thou, 
then, that Death shall find Iheo doing ? I, for ray part, will 
choose some work, humane, beneficent, social, noble. But if I 
am not able to be found doing things of this greatness, then, at 
least, 1 will bo doing that which none can hinder me to do, that 
wliicii is given to me to do — namely, correcting mysolf, better- 
ing my faculty for making use of appearances, working out my 
peace, giving what is duo in every obligation of life 5 and if I 
prosper so far, then entering upon the third topic of philosopliy, 
AvlucU coucerneUi the security of judgnicnts. 

If Death shall find mo in llie midst of those studies, it shall 
sufiioo me if I can lift up ray hands to God and say, The means 
which thou gavest me for the perceiving of thy government^ and for 
the following of the same., havelnot 7ieglected: so far as in me liee., 
I have not dishonored thee. Behold hoio I have used my 86?i3es, 
and my natural conceptions^ Have I ever blamed thee? was 1 
ever offended at aught that happened-^ or did I desire it should 
happen otherwise ? Bid X ever desire to transgress my obligations ? 
That thou didst beget me Tthanh thee for what thou gavest, I am 
content that I have used thy gifts so long. Take them again^ and 
set them in ivhat place thou unit, for thine were all things, and thou 
gavest them me. 
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Is it not Giiougli to depart in this condition ? and what life 
is bettor and fairer than one like this, and what end more 
happ7 ? 

That !Eveby Man FUEEiLii his O'Wn Task. 

Let such thoughts never afflict thee as, I shall live iinkon- 
ored^ and never he anybody anywhere. For if lack of honor 
be an evil, thou canst no more fall into evil through another’s 
doings than into vice. Is it, then, of thy own doing to be made 
a governor, or invited to feasts? By no means. How, then, 
is this to bo unhonored ? How shouldst thou never he anybody 
anywhere^ whom it behooves to be somebody only in the things 
that are in thine own power, wherem it lies with thee to be of 
the greatest worth ? 

But I shall not be able to serve my friends. How sayst 
thou ? to servo them? They shall not have money from thee, 
nor shalfc thou make them Homan citizens. Wlio, then, told 
thee that these were of the things tliafc are in our power, and 
not alien to us ? And who can give that which himself liath 
not? 

Acquire., then., they say, that tve may ipossess. If I can 
acquire, and lose not piety, and faith, and magnanimity withal, 
show me the way, and I will do it. But if ye will have me 
lose the good things I possess, that ye may compass things that 
are not good at all, how unjust and unthinking are j'-o I But 
whioh will ye rather imve — money, or a faithful and pious 
friend ? Then, rather take part with me to this end ; and ask 
me not io do auglifc through which I must oast away those 
things. 

But, he saith, J shall not do my •part in serving my coun- 
try. Again, what is this service? Thy country shall nob 
have porticoes nor baths from thee, and what then ? Neither 
hath she shoes from the smith, nor arms from the cobbler ; but 
it is enough if every man fulfill his own task. And if thou hast 
made one other pious and faithful citizen for her, art thou, then, 
of no service ? Wherefore, neither shalt thou be useless to thy 
country. 

^Yhat place, then, he saith, can I hold in the State ? What- 
ever place thou canst, guarding still thy faith and piety. 
But if in wishing to serve her thou cast away these things, 
what wilt thou profit her then, when perfected in shamelessness 
and faithlessness ? 

28 
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The World's Price for the World’s Worth. 

Is soiRB one preferred before tbe© at a feast, or in saluta- 
tion, or iu being invited to give counsel ? Then, if these things 
are good, it behoovea thee rejoice that ho hath gained them j 
but if evil, be not vexed that thou hast not gained them ; but 
remember that if thou act not as other men to gaiu the things 
that are not in our own power, neitlier cansfc thou be held 
worthy of a like reward with them. 

For how is it poaaiblo for him who will not hang about 
other men’s doors to have a like reward with him who doth so ? 
or him who will not attend on them with him who cloth attend ? 
or him who will not flatter them with the flatterer ? Thou art 
unjust, then, and insatiable, if thou desire to gain those things 
for nothing, without paying the price for which they are sold. , 

But how much is a lettuce sold for? A penny, per- 
ohauoe. If any one, then, will spend a penny, he shall have 
lettuce i but thou, not spending, shalt not have. But think 
not thou art worse off than he j for as ho has the lettuce, so thou 
the penny which thou wouldst not give. 

And likewise in this matter. Thou art not invited to some 
man’s feast? Tliat is, for thou gavest nob to the host the 
price of the supper j and it is sold for flattery, it is sold for 
attendance. Pay, then, the price, if it will profit thee, for 
which the thing is sold. But if tliou wilt not give the price, 
and wUt have the thing, greedy art thou and infatuated. 

Shalt thou have nothing, then, instead of the supper ? 
Thou shalt have tliia — nob to have praised one whom thou 
hadst no mind to praise, and not to. have endured the insolence 
of his doorkeepers. 

The Mind’s Security. 

If any one should set your body at the mercy of every 
passer-hy, you would bo indignant. When, therefore, you set 
your own mind at the mercy of every chance, to be troubled 
and perturbed when any one may revile you, have you no shame 
of this ? 

That a Man should be One Man. 

In every work you will take in hand mark well what 
must go before and what must follow, and so proceed. For 
else you shall at first set out eagerly, as not regal’ding what in 
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to follow j but in the end, if any difficulties have arisen, you 
will leave it oil with shame. 

So you wish to conquer in the Olympic games ? And I, 
too, by the Gods ; and a fine thing it would be. But mark the 
prefaces and the consequences, and then set to work, You 
must go under discipline, eat by rule, abstain from dainties, 
Gxeroiso yourself at the appointed hour, in heat or cold, whether 
you will or no, drink nothing cold, nor wine at will ; in a word, 
you must give yourself over to the trainer ns to a pliysioian. 
Then in the contest itself there is the digging race, and you 
are like enough to dislocate your wrist, or turn your ankle, to 
swallow a great deal of dust, to be soundly drubbed, and after 
all these things to bo defeated. 

If, having considered these things, you are still in the 
mind to enter for the contest, then do so. But without con- 
sideration you will turn from one thing to another like n child, 
who now plays the wrestler, now the gladiator, now sounds the 
trumpet, then declaims like an actor j and so you, too, will he 
first an athlete, then a gladiator, then an orator, then a philoso- 
pher, and nothing with your whole soul ; hut as an ape you 
will mimic everything you see, and be charmed with one thing 
after aiiothor- For you approached nothing with consideration 
nor regularity, but rashly, and with a cold desire. 

And thus some men, having seen a philosopher, and heard 
discourse like that of Euphrates (yet who indeed can say that 
any discourse is like his?), desire that they also may become 
philosophers. 

But, O man I oonsider first what it is you are about to do, 
and then inquire of your own nature whether you oan carry it 
out. 'Will you be a ponfcathlos, or a wrestler ? Then, scan your 
arms and thighs j try your loins. For different men are made 
for different ends. 

Think you, you oan bo a sage, and continue to eat and 
drink and be wrathful and take offense just os you were wont? 
Nay, but you must watoh and labor, and withdraw yourself 
from your household, and bo despised by any serving boy, and 
be ridiculed by your neighbors, and take the lower place every- 
where, in honors, in authority, in courts of justice, in dealings of 
every kind. 

Consider these things — whether you are willing at such 
a price to gain peace, freedom, and an untroubled spirit. And if 
not, then attempt it not, nor, like a child, play now the philoso- 
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pher, thBn the Laxgatheror, tlien the orator, then the Procurator 
of Cffisar. For these things agree not among themselves ; and, 
good or bad, it behooves you to be one man. You should be per- 
fecting either your own ruling faculty, or your outward well- 
being j speiicling youi* art either on the life within or the life 
without } that ia to say, you must hold your place either among 
tlio sages or the vulgar. 


ON ANGER. 1 


(By L, Annsius Seneca: irauslatedby Awbi'cy Stewart,) 

[Lucins A»N>Eua Seneca, a Roman pblloaopbcr, sou of AnnJens Seneca 
the rhetoiiciaii, was hoin at CouUiba, Spain, about 4 ii.o. Ho was carefully 
educated for tlio bar by bis fakber, and devoted sovoral years to tlie study 
of philosophy and rhetoric In Rome. lie rapidly aeliloved fajno as a pleader 
of causes, but in dl a.d. was banished to Corsica by Claudius at the instigation of 
the infamous Kmpiess Mossailna, ostoiiBlbly on theohavgo of undue intimacy with 
Julia, daughter of Gcnnanlous. Recalled after an exile of eight years, he was 
appointed by Agrippina joint tutor with BiirrhiM of tho youthful Noro. To Seneca 
was chiefly duo the good government of tbo flist years of Ncio's rclgu, bub ho 
gradually lost his liiduonco, and being charged with com 2 }liclty In tho Plsonlan 
conspiracy, committed sulcldo by tho omporor's order (06 a.d.). Ills writings 
comprlsoi discourses on philosophy and morals, tho most important being “ On 
Anger,” “On Jlarcy," nddi'essed to Hero, “ On Giving and Roceiving Ravora” s 
over one bundled letters to Luclllua j “ Investigations in Natural Science “ j and 
eight tragedies, being the oniy complete spooimons of Roman tragedies extant ] 

We will now, my Novaius, attempfe to do that which you 
so especially long to do, that is, to drive out angei* from our 
minds, oi* at all events to curb it and restrain its impulses. 
This may sometimes he done openly and without concealment, 
when wQ are only suffering from a slight attack of this mis- 
chief, and at other times it must be done secretly, when our 
anger is excessively hot, and when every ohstaole thrown in 
its way increases it and makes it blaze higher. It is important 
to know how great and how fresh its strength may be, and 
whether it can bo driven forcibly back and suppressed, or 
whether we must give way to it until its first storm blow over, 
lest it sweep away with it our remedies themselves. We must 
deal with each case according to each man’s oharaoter : some 
yield to entreaties, others are rendered arrogant and masterful 
by submission ; we may frighten some men out of their anger, 
while some may be turned from their purpose by reproaches, 

' By peimUsicQ of Goo. Boll & Sous. 
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Bome by acknowledging oneself to be in the wrong, some by 
flliame, and some by delay, a tardy remedy for a hasty disorder, 
wliioli wo ought only to use when all others have failed : for 
other imssions admit of having their case put off, and may bo 
healed at a later timo; but the eager and self-destructive 
violence of anger does not grow up by slow degrees, but 
reaches its full height os soon as it begins. Nor does it, like 
other vices, merely disturb men’s minds, but it takes them 
away, and torments them till they are incapable of restraining 
themselves and eager for the common ruin of all men ; nor does 
it rage merely against its object, but against every obstacle 
which it enGounter.9 on its way. The oilier vices move our 
minds j auger hurls them headlong. If we are not able to 
withstand our passions, yet at any rate our passions ought to 
stand firm ; but anger grows more and more powerful, like 
lightning flashes or hurricanes, or any other things which can- 
not stop themselves because they do not proceed along, but 
fall from above. Other vices affect our judgment, anger nf- 
feots our sanity : others come in mild attacks and grow unno- 
ticed, but men’.s minds plunge abruptly into anger. There 
is no passion that is more frantic, more destructive to its own 
self ; it is arrogant if successful, and frantic if it fails. Even 
when defeated it does not grow ^veary, but if chance places 
its foe beyond its reach, it turns its teeth against itself. Its 
intensity is in no way regulated by its origin : for it rises to 
the greatest heights from the most trivial beginnings. 

It passes over no time of life j no race of men ia exempt 
from it : some nations have been saved from the knowledge of 
luxury by the blessing of poverty; some through their active 
and wandering habits have escaped from sloth; those whoso 
miuiiiei’s are unpolished and whoso life is rustic know nob 
chicanery and fraud and all the evils to ■which the courts of 
law give birth : but there is no race which is not excited by 
anger, which is equally powerful with Greeks and barbarians, 
and is just as ruinous among law-abiding folk as among those 
wliose only law is that of the stronger. Finally, the other 
passions seize upon individuals ; anger is the only one which 
sometimes possesses a whole state. No entire people ever fell 
madly in love with a woman, nor did any nation over set its 
affections altogether upon, gain and profit, Ambition attaclcs 
single individuals ; ungovernable rage is the only passion that 
affects nations. People often fly into a passion by troops ; 
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men and women, old men and boys, princes and popvilace all 
act alike, and the whole multitude, after being oxcitcd by a 
very few words, outdoes even Us exciter : men betake them- 
selves straightway to fire and sword, and proclaim a war 
against their neighbors or wage one against their countrymen. 
Whole houses are burned with the entire families which they 
contain, and he who but lately was honored for his popular 
eloquence now finds that his speech moves people to rage. 
Legions aim their darts at their commander; the whole 
populace quarrels with the nobles; the senate, without waiting 
for troops to be levied or appointing a general, hastily chooses 
leaders, for its anger chases wellborn men through the houses 
of Rome, and puts them to death with its own hand. Am- 
baagadors are outraged, the law of nations violated, and an 
unnatural madness seizes the state. Without allowing time 
for the general excitement to subside, fleets are straightway 
launched and laden with a hastily enrolled soldiery. Witliout 
organization, without taking any auspices, the populace rushes 
into tlie field guided only by its own anger, snatches up what- 
ever comes first to hand by way of arms, and then atones by a 
great defeat for the reckless audacity of its anger. This is 
usually the fate of savage nations when they idunge into war : ■ 
as soon as their easily excited minds are roused by tho appear- 
ance of wrong having been done them, they straightway hasten 
forth, and, guided only by their wounded feelings, fall like an 
avalanche upon our legions, without either discipline, fear, or 
precaution, and willfully seeking for danger. They delight 
in being struck, in pressing forward to meet the blow, writhing 
their bodies along the weapon, and perisliiiig by a wound which 
they themselves make. 

"No doubt,” you say, "anger is very powerful and ruinous : 
point out, therefore, liow it may bo cured.” Yet, as I stated 
in iny former books, Aristotle stands forth in defense of anger, 
and forbids it to be uprooted, saying that it is the spur of 
virtue, and that when it is taken away, our minds become 
weaponless, and slow to attempt great exploits. It is therefore 
essential to prove its unseemliness and ferocity, and to place 
distinctly before our eyes how moustrons a thing it is that 
one man should rage against another, witli wliat frantic 
violence he rushes to destroy alike himself and liis foe, and 
overthrows those very things who.se fall he himself must sliare. 
What, then? oau, any one call this man sane, who, as though 
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oaughfc up by a hunicane, does not go but ia driven, and is 
the slave of a senseless disorder? Pie does not commit to 
another the duty of revenging him, but himself exacts it, 
raging alike in thought and deed, butchering those who are 
dearest to him, and for whose loss he himself will erelong 
weep. Will any one give this passion as au assistant and 
companion to virtue, although it disturbs calm reason, without 
which virtue can do nothing? The strength which a sick man 
owes to a paroxysm of disease is neither lasting nor wholesome, 
and ia strong only to its own destruction, You need not, 
therefore, imagine that I am Avasting time over a useless task 
in defaming anger, as though men had not made up their 
minds about it, Avhen there is some one, and lie, too, an 
illustrious philosopher, who assigns it services to perform, and 
speaks of it as useful and supplying energy for battles, for the 
management of business, and indeed for everything whioh 
requires to be conducted with spirit. Lest it should delude 
any ojie into thinking that on certain occasions and in certain 
positions it may be useful, we must show its unbridled and 
frenzied madness, we must restore to it its attributes, the rack, 
the cord, the dungeon, and the cross, the fires lighted round 
men’s buried bodies, the hook that drags both living men and 
corpses, the different kinds of fetters, and of punishments, the 
mutilations of limbs, the branding of the forehead, the dens 
of savage beasts. Anger should be represented as standing 
among these her instruments, growling in an ominous and 
terrible fashion, herself more shocking than any of the means 
by Avhioli she gives vent to her fury. 

There may be some doubt about tho others, but at any rate 
no passion has a worse look. Wo have described the angry 
man’s appearance in our former books, how sharp and keen he 
looks, at one time pale as his blood ia driven inwards and back- 
Avatdg, at another Avith all the heat and fire of hie body directed 
to his face, making it reddish-colored aa if stained with blood, 
his eyes now restless and starting out of liis bead, now set 
motionless in one fixed gaze. Add to this his teeth, Avhioh 
gnash against one another, as though he wished to eat some- 
body, with exactly the sound of a -wild boar sharpening his 
tusks : add also the cracking of his joints, the involuntary 
wringing of his hands, the frequent slaps he deals himself on 
the chest, his hurried breathing and deep-drawn siglia, his reel- 
ing body, his abrupt broken speech, and his trembling lips, 
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which aometimes he draws tight as he hisaea some curse through 
them. By Hercules, no wild beast, neither when tortured by 
hunger, or with a weapon struck through its vitals, not even 
when it gathers its last breath to bite its slayer, looks so shock- 
ing as a man raging \vii3i anger. Listen, if you have leisure, 
to his words and threats : how cheadful is the language of his 
agonized mind I Would not overy man wish to lay aside anger 
when he sees that it begins by injuring himself? When men 
employ anger as the most powerful of ageiiig, consider it to be 
a proof of power, and reckon a speedy revenge among the 
greatest blessings of great prosperity, would you not wish me 
to warn them that ho who is the slave of his own anger is not 
powerful, nor even free? Would you not wish me to warn all 
the more industrious and circumspect of men, that while other 
evil passions assail the base, anger gradually obtains dominion 
over the minds even of learned and in other respects sensible 
men? So true is that, that some declare anger to be a proof of 
straightforwardness, and it is commonly believed that the best- 
natured people are prone to it. 

You ask me, whither does all this tend ? To prove, I answer, 
that no one should imagine himself to be safe from anger, see- 
ing that it rouses up even those wlio are naturally gentle and 
quiet to commit savage and violent acts. As strength of body 
find assiduous care of the health avail, nothing against a pesti- 
lence, which attacks the strong and weak alike, so also steady 
and good-humored people are just as liable to attacks of anger 
as those of unsettled character, and in the case of the former it 
is both more to be ashamed of and more to be feared, because it 
makes a greater alteration in their habits. Now as the first 
thing is not to be angry, the second to lay aside our anger, and 
the third to be able to heal the anger of others as well as our 
own, I will set forth first how we may avoid falling into anger j 
next, how wo may set ourselves free from it, and, lastly, how 
we may restrain an angry man, appease his wrath, and bring 
him back to his right mind. 

We shall succeed in avoiding anger, if from time to time we 
lay before our minds all the vices coimecied with anger, and 
estimate it at its real value ; it must be prosecuted before us 
and convicted ; its evils must be UioroughLy investigated and 
exposed. That we may see what it is, let it bo compared with 
the worse vices. Avarice scrapes together and amasses riches 
for some better man to use ; anger spends money j few can 
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indulge in ib for nothing. How many slaves an angry master 
drives to run away or to commit suicide 1 how much more he 
loses by his anger than the value of what lie originally became 
angry about ! Anger brings grief to a father, divorce to a hus- 
band, hatred to a magistrate, failure to a candidate for office. 
It is worse than luxury, because luxury enjoys its own pleasure, 
while anger enjoys another’s pain. It is worse than either 
epitefuluess or envy ; for they wish that some on© may become 
unhappy, while anger wishes to make him so : they are pleased 
when evil befalls one by accident, but anger cannot wait upon 
Fortune ; it desires to injure its victim personally, and is not 
satisfied merely with his being injured. Nothing is more dan- 
gcrous than jealousy: it is produced by anger. Nothing is 
more ruinous than war : it is the outcome of powerful men’s 
anger j and even the anger of humble private persons, though 
without arms or armies, is nevertheless war. Moreover, even 
If we pass over its immediate consequences, such as heavy lo-sses, 
treacherous plots, and the constant anxiety produced by strife, 
anger pays a penalty at the same moment that it exacts one : 
it forswears human feelings. The latter urge us to love, anger 
urges us to hatred : the latter bid us do men good, anger bids 
us do them harm. Add to this that, although its rage arises 
from an excessive self-respect and appears to show high spirit, 
it really is contemptible q.nd mean: for a man must be inferior 
to one by whom he thinks himself despised, whereas the truly 
great mind, which takes a true estimate of its own value, does 
not revenge an insult because it does not feel it. As weapons 
rebound from a hard surface, and solid substances hurt those 
who strike them, so also no insult can make a really great mind 
sensible of its presence, being weaker than that against which 
it is aimed. How far more glorious is it to throw back all 
wrongs and insults from oneself, like one wearing armor of 
proof against all weapons, for revenge is an admission that we 
have been luirb. That cannot be a great mind which is dis- 
turbed by injury. He who has hurt you must be either stronger 
or weaker than yourself. If he be weaker, spare him : if he be 
stronger, spare yourself. 

There is no greater proof of magnanimity than that nothing 
whioh befalls you should be able to move you to anger. The 
higher region of the universe, being more excellently ordered 
and near to the stars, is never gathered into clouds, driven 
about by storms, or whirled round by cyclones : it is free from 
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all disturbance t the lightnings flash iu the region below it. In 
like manner a lofty mind, always placid and dwelling in a serene 
atmosphere, restraining witliin itself all the impulses from which 
anger springs, is modest, commands respect, and remains calm 
and collected : none of which qualities will you find in an angry 
man : for who, when under the influence of grief and rage, does 
not first get rid of bashfulness? who, when excited and con- 
fused and about to attack sonic one, does not fling away any 
habits of shamefacedness he may have possessed? what angry 
man attends to the number or routine of hia dutiea ? who uses 
moderate language? who keeps any part of lua body quiet? 
who can guide himself when in full career? We shall find 
much profit in that sound maxim of Democritus which defines 
peace of mind to consist in not laboring much, or too muoli for 
our strength, either in public or private matters. A man’s day, 
if he is engaged in many various occupations, never passes so 
happily that no man or no thing should give rise to some offense 
which makes the mind ripe for anger. Just as when one hur- 
ries througli the crowded x>arl8 of the city one cannot help 
jostling many people, and one cannot help slipping at one place, 
being hindered at another, and splashed at another, so when 
one's life is spent in disconnected pursuits and wanderings, one 
must meet with many troubles and many ooousations. One 
man deceives our hopes, another delays their fulfillment, another 
destroys them. : our projects do not proceed according to our 
intention. No one is so favored by B'ortuno as to find hoi' 
alw'ays on his side if ho tempts her often : and from this it 
follows that he who sees several enterprises turn out contrary 
to hia wishes becomes dissatisfied with both men and things, 
and on the slightest provocation flies into a rage with people, 
wifcli undertaltings, with places, with fortune, or with himself. 
Ill order, therefore, that tho mind may be at peace, it ought not 
to be hurried hither and thither, nor, as I said before, wearied 
by labor at great matters, or matters whose attaimiient is be- 
yond its strength. It is easy to fit one’s shoulder to a light 
burden, and to shift it from one side to the otlier without drop- 
ping it : but we have difficulty in bearing the burdens which 
others’ hands lay upon us, and when overweighted by them we 
fling them off upon our neighbors. Even when we do stand 
upright under our load, we nevertheless reel beneath a weight 
which is beyond our strength. 

Be assured that the same rule aiqfiies both to public and 
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private Jife; simple ajid maDageabla undertakings proceed 
according to the pleasure of the person in charge of them, but 
enormous ones, beyond his capacity to manage, are not easily 
undertaken. When he has got them to administer, they hinder 
him, and press hard upon him, and just as he thinks that suc- 
cess ia within his grasp, they collapse, and carry him with them: 
thus it comes about that a man’s wishes are often disappointed 
if he does not apply himself to easy tasks, yet wishes that the 
tasks which he undertakes may be easy. Wlienever you would 
attempt anything, first form aii estimate both of your own 
powers, of the extent of the matter which you are undertaking, 
and of tlie means by which you are to accomplish it : for if you 
have to abandon your work when it is half done, the disappoint- 
ment will sour your temper. In such cases, it makes a differ- 
ence whether one is of an ardent or of a cold and unenterprising 
temperament \ for failure will rouse a generous spirit to anger, 
and will move a sluggish and dull on© to sorrow. Let our under- 
takings, therefore, be neither petty nor yet presumptuous and 
reckless j let our hopes not range far from home : let us attempt 
nothing which if we succeed will make us astonished at our 
success. 

Since wo know not how to endure an injury, let us take care 
not to receive one : we should live with the quietest and easiest- 
tempered persona, not with anxious or with sullen ones : for our 
own habits are copied from those with whom we associate, and 
just as some bodily diseases are communicated by touch, so also 
the mind transfers its vices to its neighbors. A drunkard leads 
even those who reproach him to grow fond of wine ; profligate 
society will, if permitted, impair the morals even of robust- 
minded men ; avarice infects those nearest it with its poison. 
Virtues do the same thing in the opposite direction, and im- 
prove all those with whom tliey are brought in contact : it is 
as good for one of unsettled principles to associate ^yith better 
men than himself as for an invalid to live in a warm country 
with a healthy climate. You will understand how much may 
bo effected this way, if you observe how even wild beasts grow 
tame by dwelling among ns, and how no animal, however fero- 
cious, continues to be wild, if it has long been accustomed to 
human companionship ; all its savageness becomes softened, 
and amid peaceful scones is gradually forgotten. We must 
add to this, that the man who lives with quiet people is not 
only improved by their example, but also by the fact that he 
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finds no reason for anger and does not practice his vice : ifc 
will, therefore, be his duty to avoid all those ivlio he knows 
will excite liia anger. You ask, who those are : many will 
bring about the same thing by various means ; a proud man 
will offend you by his disdain, a talkative man by his abuse, an 
impudent man by his insults, a spiteful man by his malice, a 
q^uarrelsQUiQ man by liia wrangling, a braggart and liar by his 
vaingloriousness ; you. will not endure to ho feared by a sus- 
picious man, conquered by au obstinate one, or scorned by 
an ultra-refined one. Choose straightforward, good-natured, 
steady people, who will not provoke your wrath, and will bear 
with it. Those whose dispositions aro yielding, polite, and 
suave will be of even greater service, provided they do not 
flatter, for excessive obsequiousness irritates bad-temporGd 
men. One of my own friends was a good man indeed, but too 
prone to anger, and it was as dangerous to flatter him as to 
ourse him. Cailius the orator, it is well known, was the worst- 
tempered man possible. Ifc is said that once ho was dining in 
his own chamber with an espeoinlly long-suffering client, but had 
great difTioulfcy when thrown thus into a man’s society to avoid 
quarreling with him. The other thought it best to agree to 
whatever he said, and to play second fiddle, but Ocolius could 
not bear his obsequious agreement, and exclaimed, *‘Do con- 
tradict me in something, that there may be two of us I ” Yet 
even he, who was angry at not being angry» soon recovered 
his temper, because he had no one to fight with, If, then, wo 
are conscious of an irascible disjiosiUon, let us especially choose 
for our friends those who will look and speak as wo do ; they 
will pamper m and load us into a bad habit of listening to 
nothing that does not ificase us, but ifc will be good to give 
our anger respite and repose. Even those who are naturally 
crabbed and wild will yield to caresses : no oreature continues 
either angry or frightened if you pat liim. Whenever a contro- 
versy seems likely to be longer or more keenly disputed than 
usual, let us check its first begimiings, before ifc gathers 
strength. A dispute nourishes itself as it proceeds, and takes 
liold’of those who plunge too deeply into it; it is easier to 
stand aloof than to extricate oneself from a struggle. 

Irascible men ought not to meddle with the more serious 
class of occupations, or, at any rate, ought to stop short of 
weariness in the pursuit of them ; their mind ought not to bo 
engaged upon hard subjects, but handed over to pleasing arts : 
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let it be softened by reading poetry, and interested by legend- 
ary history ; lot it be treated with luxury and refinement. 
Pytliagoras used to calm liia troubled spirit by playing upon 
the lyre ; and wlio does not Imow that trumpets and clarions 
are irritants, just as some ah's are lullabies and soothe the mind? 
Green is good for wearied eyes, and some colors are grateful to 
weak sight, while the brightness of others is painful to it. In 
the same way cheerful pursuits soothe unhealthy minds. Wo 
must avoid law courts, pleadings, verdicts, and everything elso 
that aggravates our fault, and we ought no less to avoid bodily 
weariness j for it exhausts all that is quiet and gentle in us, 
and rouses bitterness. For this reason those who cannot trust 
their digestion, when they are about to transact business of 
importance always allay thek bile with food, for it is pecul- 
iarly irritated by fatigue, either because it draws the vital 
heat into the middle of the body, and injures the blood and 
stops its oiroulation by the clogging of the veins, or else 
because the worn-out and weakened body reacts upon the 
mind} this is certainly the reason why those who are broken 
by ill health or ago are more irascible than other men. Hunger 
also and thirst should be avoided for the same reason 5 they 
exasperate and irritate men’s minds : it is an old saying that 
“a weary man is quarrelsome*’ : and so also is a hungry or a 
thirsty man, or one who is suffering from any cause what- 
ever : for just as sores pain one at the slightest touch, and 
afterwards oven at the fear of being touched, so an unsound 
mind takes offense at the slightest things, so that even a greet- 
ing, a letter, a speech, or a question provokes some men to 
anger. 

That which is diseased can never bear to be handled with- 
out complaining : it is best, therefore, to apply remedies to one- 
self as soon as we feel that anything is wrong, to allow oneself 
as little license as possible in. speech, and to restrain, one’s 
impetuosity : now it is easy to detect the first growth of our 
passions : the symptoms precede the disorder. Jiist as the 
signs of storms and rain. come before the storms themselves, so 
there are certain forerunners of anger, love, and all the storms 
which torment our minds. Those who suffer from epilepsy 
know that the fit is coming on if their extremities become cold, 
their sight fails, their sinews tremble, their memory deserts 
them, and their head swims : they accordingly check the grow- 
ing disorder by applying the usufU remedies : they try to pre- 
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vent the loss of their senses by smelling or tasting some drug *, 
they battle against cold and stiffness of limbs by hot fomenta- 
tions ; or, if all remedies fail, tlioy ratir© apart, and faint whera 
no one sees them fall. It is useful for a man to understand his 
disease, and to break its strength before it becomes developed. 
Let US see what it is tl\at especially irritates us. Some men 
take ofTenso at insulting words, others at deeds : one wishes 
his pedigree, another his person, to bo treated with respect. 
This man wishes to be considered especially fashionable, that 
man to be thought especially learned : one cannot bear pride, 
another cannot bear obstinacy. Ono tliinkg it beneath him to 
be angry with his slaves, another is oruol at liome, but gentle 
abroad. One imagines that he is proposed, for office because he 
is unpopular, another thinks himself insulted because ho is not 
proposed. People do not all take offense in the same way ; 
you ought then to know what your own weak point is, that 
you may guard it with cspeeml care. 

It is better nob to see or to hear everything ; many causes of 
offense may jinss by us, most of which are disregarded by the 
man who ignores them. Would you not be irascible ? then bo 
not inquisitive. He who seeks to know what is said about 
him, who digs up spitofnl tales even if they were told in secret, 
is himself the destroyer of his own peace of mind. Some stories 
may be so construed as to appear to be insults : wherefore it is 
best to put some aside, to laugh at others, nnd to pardon others. 
There are many ways in which anger may be ohooked •, most 
tilings may be turned into jest. It is said that Socrates, when 
he was given a box on the eai’, merely said that it was a pity a 
man could not tell when he ought to wear his helmet out walk- 
ing. It does not so much matter how an injury is done, as 
how it is borne } and I do not see how inocleratiou can be hard 
to practice, when I know that oven despots, though success and 
impunity combine to swell their pride, have some times restrained 
their natural ferocity. At any r«ate, tradition informs us that 
once, when a guest in his cups bitterly reproached Pisistratug, 
the despot of Athens, for his cruelty, many of those present 
offered to lay hands on the traitor, and one said one thing and 
one another to kindle his wrath, he boro it coolly, and replied 
to those who were egging him on, that he was no more angry 
with the man than he should be with one ^Yho ran against him 
blindfold. 

A large part of mankind manufacture their own grievances 
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either by entertaining unfounded auspieions or by exaggerating 
trifles. Auger often cornea to us, but we often go to it. It 
ought never to be sent for : even wlien it falls in our way it 
ought to bo flung aside. No oue says to himself, “ I myself 
have done or might Lave done this very thing whioh I am angry 
with another for doing.” No one considers the intention of the 
doer, but merely the thing done : yet we ought to think about 
him, and whether he did it intentionally or accidentally, under 
compulsion or under a mistake, whether he did it out of hatred 
for us, or to gain sometliing foi* himself, whether ho did it to 
please himself or to serve a friend. In some cases the age, in 
others the worldly fortunes of the culprit may render it humane 
or advantageous to bear with him and put up with what he has 
done. Let ua put ourselves in the place of him with whom we 
are angry : at present an overweening conceit of our own 
importance makes us prone to anger, and we are quite willing 
to do to others what we cannot endure should be done to our- 
selves. No one will postpone his auger : yet delay is the best 
remedy for it, because it allows its first glow to subside, and 
gives time for the cloud which darkens the mind either to dis- 
perse or at any rate to become less dense. Of these wrongs 
which drive you frantic, some will grow lighter after an inter- 
val, not of a day, but even of an hour : some will vanish alto- 
gether. Even if you. gain nothing by your adjournment, still 
what you do after it will appear to be the result of mature 
deliberation, not of auger. If you want to find out the truth 
about anything, commit the task to time : nothiug can he 
accurately discerned at a time of disturbance. Plato, when 
angry with his slave, could not prevail upon himself to wait, 
but straightway ordered him to take off his sliirt and present 
his shoulders to the blows which ho meant to give him with his 
own hand ; then, when, he perceived that he was angry, he 
stopped the hand which he had raised in the air, and stood like 
one in act to strike. Being asked by a friend who happened 
to come in, what he was doing, he answered : “I am making an 
angry man expiate his crime.” He retained the posture of one 
about to give way to passion, as if struck with astonishment at 
its being so degrading to a philosopher, forgetting the slave, 
because he had found another still more deserving of punish- 
ment. He therefore denied himself the exercise of authority 
over his own household, and once, being rather angry at some 
fault, said, “ Speusippus, will you iflease to correct that slave 
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with stripes J for I am in a r«age.” He would not strike him, 
for the very reason for whioli anotlier man would have struck 
him. “I am in a rage,” said he j “I should beat him more than 
I ought : I should take more pleasure than I ought iu doing 
so : let not that slave fall into the power of one who is nob in 
his own power.” Cau any one wish to grant the power of 
revenge to an angry man, when Plato himself gave up liis own 
right to exercise it ? While you are angry, you ought not to 
be allowed to do anything. “Why?” do you ask? Because 
when you are angry there is nothing that you do nob wish to 
he allowed to do. 

Fight hard with yourself and if you cannot conquer anger, 
do not let it conquer you : you have begun to got the better of 
it if it does not show itself, if it ia not given vent. Let us 
conceal its symptoms, and as far as possible keep it socreb aud 
hidden. It will give us great trouble to do iliis, for ib is eager 
to hurst forth, to kindle our eyes and to transform our face j 
but if we allow it to show itself in our outward appearance, it 
is our master. Let it rather bo locked in the innermost recesses 
of our breast, and bo borne by us, not bear us : nay, lot us 
replace all its symptoms by thoir opposites; lot ns make our 
countenance more composed than usual, our voice milder, our 
step slower. Our inward thoughts gradually become iiiflnoncocl 
by our outward demeanor. With Socrates it was a sign of angor 
when ho lowered hia voice, and became sparing of speech ; ib 
was evident at bucIi times that he was exorcising restraint over 
himself. His friends, consequently, used to detect him acting 
thus, aud convict him of being angry j nor was ho displeased 
at being charged with concealment of auger j indeed, how could, 
he help being glad that many men should perceive his anger, 
yet that none should foei it? they would, however, have felt it 
had not he granted to his friends the same right of criticising 
hia own conduct which he himself assumed over theirs. How 
much more needful is it for us to do this? let ua beg all our 
best friends to give us their opinion with the greatest freedom 
at tile very time when we can bear it least, and never to he 
compliant with us when we are augry. While wo are in our 
right senses, wliile wo are under our own control, lot us call for 
help against so powerful an evil, and one which we regard with 
such unjust favor. Those who cannot carry their wine dis- 
creetly, and fear to be hetrayecl into some rash and insolent 
act, give their slaves orders to take them away from the ban- 
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quot when they are drunk ; those who know hy experienoe how 
unreasonable they are when sick give orders that no one is to 
obey them when they are in ill health. It is best to prepare 
obstaolea beforehand for vices which are known, and above all 
tilings so to tranquilize our mind that it may bear the most 
euddeu and violent shocks either without feeling anger, or, if 
anger bo provoked by the extent of some unexpected wrong, 
that it may bury it deep, and not betray its wound. 


THE VANITY OE FOKTUNE’S QIETS. 


Uv BOETHIUS. 

(Fiom " I'he Oocaolabioa of Philosophy ” : tiansiatod by H. B. Jrvmes.) 

[A^iaias lil&ttuus Ssv&iaiKQa Bobthiob, tho lUuatrloua Eomaa phllosophec 
and statesman, was bom in Bomo about 476 a.d. Ho cano of a wealthy patri> 
olan family and rocolved an oducatlon beOttlng his tank, giving particular atten. 
tlon to philosophy, mathomatlas, and poetry. He was chosen consul (610), and 
having won tho favoi of Thoodorio, king of the Ostrogoths, was appointed by 
that monaioh oouct minister. Hla probity and Integrity, howovor, ozoitsd the 
onmlty of ooctalo corrupt courtiers, who suoooedod in ptcjudlolug the king 
against him. He was aoouaod of trooBouable designs, thrown into prison at 
Pavln, and ozccutod in 626 a.d. Puting bis imprisonment be wrote the "Oon. 
eolation of Philosophy," partly in prose and partly in vorso. It was translated 
into ^nglo.&ason by King Alfred, into English by Ohauoer, and oujoyod great 
popularity In tho Middle ^gos. Ho also mode Greek loarniug acoessihlo to his 
contemporaries by moans of translations of, and oommentaties upon, Greek 
books on philosophy, matberaatlos, rhetorlo, and grammar. His translation of 
the logic of Aristotle was ozteuaively used as a manual by Diedl»val aoholars.J 

Thes BAvd I ; " Thou knowest thyself that ambition for 
worldly success hath but littlo swayed me. Yet I have desired 
opportunity for notion, lest virtue, in default of exercise, should 
languish away," 

Then she : " This is that ' Inst infirmity ' which is able to 
allure minclB which, though of noble quality, have not yefe been 
molded to any exquisite refinement by the perfecting of the 
virtues • — I mean, the love of glory — and fame for high ser- 
vices rendered to the commonweal. And yet consider with 
me how poor and unsubstantial a thing this glory isl The 
whole of this earth’s globe, os thou hast learnt from the demon- 
stration of astronomy, compared with the expanse of heaven, is 

» By pormlflBion of Mr, Billot Stock, ^vo., ptioo is. Cd.) 
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found uo liigger tliau a point ; that ia to say, iC moasured by 
tlie vastneas of heaven’s epliero, it is held to occupy absolutely 
no space at all. No^v, of this so insignificant portion of the 
universe, it is about a fourth part, as Ptolemy’s i^roofs havo 
taught US, which is inhabited by living creatures known to us. 
If from this fourth part you take away in thought all that is 
usurped by seas and marshes, or lies a vast waste of waterless 
desert, barely is an exceeding naiTow area left for human habi- 
tation. You, then, who are shut in and i)risonod in this inerosb 
fraction of a point’s space, do yo take thought for the blazoning 
of your fame, for tlie spreading abroad of your renown? Why, 
whafc amplitude or magnificence lifui glory when confined to 
siioh narrow and petty limits? 

" Besides, the straitened bounds of tliis scant dwelling place 
are inhabited by many nations differing widely in speech, in 
usages, ill mode of life j to many of these, from the diffioulty 
of travol, from divorsitics of speech, from want of commercial 
iaterooursQ, the fame not only of iudlvidual men, but evon of 
cities, is unable to reach. Why, in Cicero’s days, as ho hhnsolf 
somewhere points out, the fame of the Roman Republic had 
not yot crossed th© Caucasus, and yet by that time her name 
had grown formidable to the Partliians and other nations of 
those parts. Seest thou, then, liow narrow, Jiow confined, is 
the glory yo take pains to spread abroad and extend ) Can tho 
fame of a single Roman, penetrate where the glory of the Roman 
name fails to pass? Moreover, the customs and institutions 
of different races agree not together, so that whafc is doomed 
praiseworthy in one country is tliouglit punishable in another. 
Wherefore, if any love the applause of fame, it shall not profit 
him to jniblish his name among many peoples. Then, each 
must be content to have the range of his glory limited to his 
own people ; the splendid iinniortality of fame must bo con- 
fined witliin the bounds of a single race. 

“Once more, Isow many of high renown in their own times 
havo been lost in oblivion for want of a record I Indeed, of 
what avail are written records even, wliioh, with their autliors, 
are overtaken by the dimness of ago after a somewhat longer 
lime? But yo, when ye think on future fame, fancy it an im- 
mortality that ye are begetting for yourselves. Why, if thou 
scannest the infinite slices of eternity, what room hast thou 
loft for rejoicing in the durability of thy name? Yerily, if a 
single mouierit’s space be compared with ten tliousaiid years, 
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il; has a certain relative duration, however little, since each 
period is definite. But this same number of years — ay, and 
a number many times as great — cannot even be compared with 
endless duration; for, indeed, finite periods may in short be 
compared one with another, but a finite and an infinite never. So 
it comes to pass that fame, though it extend to ever so wide a 
space of year,s, if it be compared to never -lessening eternity, 
Beem,s not short-lived merely, but altogether nothing. Bub as 
for you, ye know nob how to act aright, unless it be to court 
tho popular breeze, and win the empty applause of the multi- 
tude — nay, ye abandon tho auperlativo worth of conscience and 
virtue, and ask a recompense from the poor words of others. 
Let me tell thee how wittily one did mode the shallowness of 
this sort of arrogance. A certain man a.ssailod one who had 
put on tlie name of philosopher as n cloak to pride and vain- 
glory, not for the practice of real virtue, and added : ‘ Now 
shall I know if thou art a philosopher if thou bearesb reproaches 
oalmly and patiently.’ Tho other for a while affected to be 
patient, and, having endured to be abused, cried out derisively : 
‘i\row, do you see that I am a philosopher?’ Tlio other, with 
biting sarcasm, retorted : ‘ I should have, hadst thou held thy 
peace,’ Moreover, what concern have choice spirits — for it is 
of such men we speak, men who seek glory by virtue — what 
concern, I say, have these with fame after tho dissolution of tho 
body in death’s last hour? For if men die wholly, — which 
our reasonings forbid us to believe, — there is no such thing as 
glory at all, since ho to whom the glory ia said to belong is 
altogether non-oxiatent. But if the mind, conscious of its own 
rectitude, is released from its earthly prison, and seeks heaven 
in free flight, doth it not despise all earthly things when it 
rejoicea in its deliverance from earthly bonds, and enters upon 
tho joys of heaven?” 


Song : Glory may not Last. 

Oh; let him, who pants for glory’s guerdon, 
Deeming glory all in all, 

IjooIc and see how wide the heaven expandeth, 
Earth’s inclosing bounds how small I 

Shame it is, if yonr proud-swelling glory 
May not fill this narrow room I 
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Why, then, strive so vaiiily, oh, ye proud ones I 
To escape your mortal doom ? 

Though, your name, to distant regions brvuted, 
O’er the earth be widely spread, 

Thougli full many a lofty-sounding title 
On your house its luster shed. 

Death at all this pomp and glory apurneth 
When his hour draweth nigh. 

Shrouds alike th’ exalted and the humble, 
Levels lowest and most higli. 

Where are now the bones of stanch Fabrioms ? 
Brutus, Cato — where are they ? 

Lingering fame, with a few graven letters^ 

Doth their empty name display. 

But to know the great dead is not given 
From a gilded name alone ; 

Nay, ye all alike must lie forgotten, 

’Tis not you that fame makes known. 

Fondly do ye deem life’s little hour 

Lengthened by fame's mortal breath •, 

There but waits you — when this, too, is taken- 
At the last a second death. 




THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE.' 

(Foukded ok an Old Irish Legend.) 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

fALFjiBD Tbnnyson, Baron Tennyson: English poet; born nt Soinoi'sby, 
England, August 0, 180D ; dlwl at Alclworth, October 0, 1802. His fivab poems 
were pvrbUehed with his brother Chavlea’ in n small volume onUtlod “ Poems of 
Two Brothers,” In 1827. Two years later ho won the chancellor’s gold medal 
for his prize poem, “TImbuctoo.” The following year came his “Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical,” In 1832 a now volume of inlaoellaneous poems was published, 
and was attacked savagely by the ^warterfy JKeeiew. Ten years afterward 
another volume of miscellaneous veiso was collected. In 1847 lie published 
“•The Princess,” which was warmly received. In 1850 came “ In Memoriam,” 
and he was appointed poet laniealo to succeed Wordsworth. Among Ws other 
works may bo mentioned: “Idylls of Hie King,” 1860; “Enoch Arden” 

’ By pornnssIoD of the publlsUeia, Maomillan & Co., Ltd. 
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and “The Holy Grail," 1809; “Queen Mary,‘» 1876; “Harold," 1876 ; “The 
Cup," 1881; “Tireaiag," 1886; “Lockaloy Hull Sixty Years After," 1880; 
“ The Foreatera" and “The Death of CBnono," 1892.] 


I. 

I WAS the cliiof of the race — he had stricken my father dead — 

But I gathered my fellows together, 1 swore I would strike off hia 
head. 

Each one of them looked like a king, and was noble in birth as in 
worth, 

And each of them boasted he sprang from the oldest race upon 
earth. 

Each, wag aa brave in the fight as the bravest hero of song, 

And each of them liefer had died tliaii have done one another a wrong. 

He lived on an isle in the ocean — we sailed on aEriday morn — 

He that had slain my father the day before I was born. 


II. 

And we came to the isle in the ocean, and there on the shore was he. 
But a sudden blast blew us out and away thro’ a boundless sea. 

III. 

And W 0 came to the Silent Isle that we never had touched at before, 
Where a silent ocean always broke on a silent shore, 

And the brooks glittered on in the light without sound, and the long 
waterfalls 

Poured in a thunderless plunge to the base of the mountain walls, 
And the poplar and cypress unshaken by storm flourished up beyond 
sight, 

And the pine shot aloft from the crag to an unbelievable height, 
And high in the heaven above it there flickered a songlesB lark, 

And the code couldn’t crow, and tho bull couldn’t low, and the dog 
couldn’t bark. 

And round it we went, and thro’ it, but never a murmur, a breath — 
It was all of it fair as life, it was all of it quiet as death, 

And we liated the beautiful Isle, for whenever we strove to speak 
Our voices wore thinner and fainter than any flittermouso shriek; 
And the men that were mighty of tongue aud could raise such a 
battle cry 

That a hundred who heard it would rush on a thousand lances and 
die — 

0 they to be dumbed by the charm! — so flustered with anger were 
they 

They almost fell on each other j but aftei- we sailed away. 
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IV. 

And wo oaiiio to tho Isle of Shouting, we landed, a score of wild 
birds 

Cried from the topmost summit with human, voices and words; 

Oiico in an hour they cried, and whenever their voices pealed 
The steer fell down at the plow and the harvest died fro]n the liold, 
And the inon dropb dead in the valleys and Jialf of the cattle went 
lame, 

And the roof sank in on tho hearth, and tho dwelling broke into 
flame 5 

And the shouting of these wild birds ran into the hearts of my crow, 
Till tliey shouted along with the shouting and seized one another and 
slew I 

lint I drew them the one from tho other; I saw that we could not 
stay, 

And we loft tho dead to tho birds and wo sailed with oiir wounded 
away. 

V. 

And wo came to the Isle of Flowers : their breath met us out on the 
seas, 

Foe the Spring and the middle Summer sat each on the lap of the 
breeze; 

And the red passion flower to the cliffs, and the dark blue olomatis, 
olung, 

And starred with a myriad blossom tho long convolvulus hung; 

And the topvuoat aplve of the luountaiiv wae UHea in lien of snow, 
And the lilies like glaciers winded down, running out below 
Thro’ the fire of the tulip and poppy, the blaze of gorse, and the 
blush 

Of millions of roses that sprang without leaf or a thorn from tho 
bush ; 

And the whole isle side flashing clown from tho peak without ever a 
tree 

Swept like a torrent of gems from the sky to the blue of the sea; 
And we rolled upon capes of crocus and vaunted our kitli Eiml our 
kill, 

And wo wallowed in beds of lilies, and chanted the triumph of Finn, 
Till each like a golden image was pollened from head to foot 
And each was as dry as a cricket, with tliirst in the middle-day heat. 
Blossom and blossom, and jiromiso of blossom, but never a fruit 1 
And wo hated the Flowering Isle, as we liated the isle that was mute, 
And we tore up the flowers by tli© million and flung them in bight 
and hay, 

And we left but a naked rock, and in anger we sailed away. 
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VI. 

And T7e came to tho Isle of Fruits } all round from the cliffs and 
fclio capeSj 

Purple or amber, dangled a hundred fathom of grapes, 

And the ^va^ln melon lay like a little sun ou the tawny sand, 

And the fig ran up from the beach, and rioted over the land, 

And the mountain arose like a jeweled throne thro’ the fragrant air. 

Glowing with all-coloi‘ed plums and with golden masses of pear, 

And the crimson and scarlet of berries that ftamed upon bine and 
vino. 

But in every berry and fruit was the poisonous pleasure of wine ; 

And the peak of the mountain was apples, the hugest that ever 
were seen. 

And they prest, as they grew, on each other, with hardly a leaflet 
between. 

And all of them redder than rosiest health or than utteresfc shame, 

And setting, when Even descended, the very sunset aflame ; 

And WQ stayed three days, and we gorged and we maddened, till 
every one drew 

I-Iis .sword on liia fellow to slay him, and ever they struck and they 
slewj 

And myself, I had eaten but sparely, and fought till I sundered tho 
fray, 

Then I bade thorn remember my father’s deatli, and wo sailed away. 


vir. 

And W 0 came to the Isle of Fire : we were lured by the light from 
afar, 

li’or tho peak sent up one league of fire to the Northern Star; 

Lured by the glare and the blare, but scarcely could stand upright, 

For the whole isle shuddered and shook like a man in a mortal 
affright : 

■VVe were giddy besides with tho fruits we had gorged, and so crazed 
that at last 

There were some leaped into the fire; and away we sailed, and we 
past 

Over that under-sea isle, where the water is clearer than air \ 

Down we looked: what a garden 1 0 bliss, what a Paradise there 1 

Towers of a happier time, low down in a rainbow deep 

Silent palaces, quiet fields of eternal sleep 1 

And three of the gentlest and best of my people, whate’er I could 
say, 

Plunged head down in the sea, and the Paradise trembled away. 
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VIII. 

And we came to the Bounteous Isle, ■where the heavens lean low on 
the landj 

And ever at dawn from the cloud glittered o’er us a sun-bright hand, 

Tlien it opened and dropt at the side of each man, as lie rose from 
his I’ostj 

Bread oiiough for his need till the laborless day dipt under the 
West ; 

And we wandered about it and tliro’ iL O never was time so good I 

And we sang of the triumphs of Pinn, and the boast of our ancient 
blood, 

And we gazed at the wandering wave as we sat by the gurgle of 
springs, 

And we chanted the songs of the Bards and the glories of fairy 
hings ; 

But at length we began to be weary, to sigh, and to stretch and 
yawn, 

Till 170 hated the Bounteous Isle and the sun-brighb hand of the 
dawn, 

Tor there was not an enemy near, but the ivhole green Isle was our 
own, 

And we took to playing at ball, and we took to throwing the stone. 

And W 0 took to playing at battle, but that was a perilous play, 

Por the passion of battle was in us, we slew and we sailed away. 


IX. 

And we came to the Isle of Witches and heard their musical cry — 
Ooine to us, 0 come, come,” in the stormy rod of a sky 

Dashing the fires and the shadows of dawn on the beautiful shapes, 

Jor a wild witch naked as heaven stood on each of the loftiest 
capes. 

And a hundred ranged on the rock like white sea birds in a row, 

And a hundred gamboled and pranced on the wrecks in the sand 
below, 

And a hundred splashed from the ledges, and bosomed the burst 
of the spray, 

But I knew we should fail on each other, and hastily sailed away. 


X. 

And we came in an evil time to the Isle of the Double Towers, 

One was of smooth-cut stone, one carved all over with flowers, 

But an earthquake always moved in the hollows under the dells, 
And they shocked on each other and butted each other with clash- 
ing of bells, 
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And the daws out of the Towers and jangled and wrangled in 
vain, 

And the clash and boom of the bells rang into the heart and the 
brain, 

Till the passion of battle was on us, and all took sides with the 
Towers, 

There were some for the olean*cufc stone, there ^rere more for the 
carven flowers, 

And the wrathful tJiunder of God pealed over us all the day, 

For the one half slow the otlier and after we sailed away. 


XI. 

And we came to the Isle of a Saint who had .sailed with St. Brendan 
of yore, 

He had lived ever since oil tho Isle and hig winters were fifteen 
score, 

And his voice was low os from other worlds, and his eyes were 
sweet, 

And his white liair sank to his heels and his white beard fell to 
his feet, 

And liQ spake to me, "0 Maeldune, let be this purpose of tliine 1 

Kemember tho words of the Lord when ho told us 'Vengeance is 
mine 1 ’ 

His fathers have slain thy fathers in war or in single strife, 

Thy fathers have slain his fathers, each taken a life for a life, 

Thy father had slain his father, how long shall the murder last ? 

Go back to the Isle of Finn and suffer the Fast to be Past.” 

And we kissed the fringe of his beard and we prayed ns we lienrd 
him pray, 

And tile Holy man he assoiled us, and sadly we sailed nway. 


XII. 

And we came to tlie Isle we wore blown from, and there on the 
shore was he, 

The man that had slain my father. I saw him and let him be. 

0 weary was I of the travel, the trouble, the strife and the sin, 
When 1 1 inded again, with a tithe of my men, on the Isle of Finn. 
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THE EALL OF PALMYRA. 

By TVILUAM WiVBE. 

(From “ 25Bnobia.”) 

Ww'inE, an Awovican clergyman and blsloUcal novelist, was bovn 
at IllngUaw, Irfass., August 3, 1707. TIo studied tlieology uudoc Ilia fatliev’s 
direction ; hold pastorates of TJiiitarlnn clmrchcfl In Drooldyn, Conn. , Burlington, 
Vt., New York city (1821-1830), and in towna near Boston? niul retired from 
the ministry on account of failing healtli. Hewaa tho .mtlior of the popular 
historical novels : “Zenohla, ortlioFallofl’nluiyra,” “Aurellan," and “ Jiillaii,” 
Died at Camhrldge, Maas., Fobruary U>, 1862.3 

I 'VVBT'XE again from PalmjaB. 

We arrived iiero <aftor a day’s hard travel. Tlio sensation 
occasioned by tho uaexpoctod return of Gracchus soemed to 
cause a temporary forgetfnlne.ss of their calamities on tlie part 
of the oibizons. As wo entered tho city at tho close of tho 
day, and they recognized their venerated friend, there wore no 
bounds to the tumultuous expressions of their joy. The whole 
city was abroad. It wore hard to say whether Fansta herself 
was more pained by excess of ploasuve, than was eacli citizen 
who thronged the streets as wo made our triumphal entry. 

A general amnesty of the past having been proclaimed by 
Sandarion immediately after tho departure of Auroliaii with 
the prisoners wliom he chose to select, we found Calpurniiis 
already returiicd. At Pausta’g side ho received us as wo clis- 
inoniited in the palace yard. I need not toll you how we 
passed our first evening. Yet it was ono of very mixed enjoy- 
inent. Fausta’s eye, as it dwelt upon the beloved form of her 
father, seemed to express unalloyed iiappiness. But then, 
again, as ib was withdrawn at those moments when his voice 
kept not her attention fixed upon himself, sho foil back upon 
the past and the lost, and the shadows of a deep sadness would 
gather over her. So, in U'utli, was it with us all j especially 
when, at the urgency of the rest, I related to them the iater- 
view.s I had had with Longinus, and described to thorn his 
behavior in the prison, and at the execution. 

“I think,” said Fausta, “that Aurelian, in the death of 
Longinus, has injured hig fame far more than by the capture 
of Zenobia and the reduction, of Palmyra he has added to it. 
Posterity will not readily forgive him for putting out, in its 
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meridian blaze, tlie very brightest liglifc of the age. It surely 
was an unnecessary aol.” 

“ The destruction of prisoners, especially those of rank and 
influence, is,” said I, “according to the savage usages of war; 
and Aurelian defends the death of Longinus by saying that in 
becoming the first adviser of Zoiiobia, ho was no longer Longi- 
nus the pliilosoplier, but Longinus the mniistei* and rebel.” 

“ That will be held,” she replied, “ aa a poor piece of soph- 
istry* IIo was still Longinus, and in killing Longinus the 
minister, he basely slew Longinus the renowned philosopher, 
the accomplished scholar, the man of letters and of taste, the 
greatest man of the ago, — for you will not say that either in 
Rome or Greece there now lives his equal.” 

“ Fausta,” said Gracchus, “you are right. And had Aure- 
lian been any more or higher than a soldier, he would nob have 
dared to encounter the odium of the act j but in simple truth 
he was, I suppose, and is utterly insensible to tlie crime he has 
committed, not against an individual or Palmyra, but against 
the civilized world and posterity, — a crime that will grow in its 
magnitude as time rolls on, and will forever, and to the remotest 
times, blast tiie fame and the name of him wIjo did it. Longinus 
belonged to all times and people, and by them will be avenged. 
Aurelian could not understand the greatness of his victim, and 
was ignorant tliat he was drawing upon liimself a reproach 
greater than if ho had snerifioed in Ins fury the queen herself 
and half the inhabitants of Palmyra. Ho will find it out when 
he roachea Rome. He will find himself as notorious^ there, as the 
murderer of Longinus, as he will he as conqueror of the East.” 

“ There waa one sentiment of Aurelian,” I said, “which he 
expressed to me when I urged upon him the sparing of Lon- 
ginus, to which you must allow some greatness to attach. I 
had said to him that it was greater to pardon than to punish, 

and that for tliat reason ‘Ah 1’ he replied, interrupting mo, 

‘I may not gain to myself the fame of inagnaiiimity at the ex- 
pense of Rome. As the chief enemy of Rome in this rebellion, 
Rome requires his punishment, and Rome is the party to bo 
satisfied, not I.’ ” 

“ I grant that there is greatness in the sentiment. If ho 
wag sincere, aU wo can say is that lie misjudged in supposing 
that Rome needed the sacrifice. She needed it not. There 
were enough heads like mine, of less worth, that would do for 
the soldiers, — for they are Rome in Aurelian’a vocabulary.” 
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“Men o£ humanity and of letters,” I replied, “will, I sup- 
pose, decide upon this question one way, politicians and soldiers 
another.” 

“ That, I believe,” rejoined Gracchus, “ is nearly the 
truth.” 

Then, wearied by a prolonged conversation, we sought the 
repose of our pillows, each one of us happier by a large and 
overflowing measure, Ilian but two days before wo had ever 
thought to be again. 

The city is to all appeaiwice tranquil and acquiescent under 
its bitter chastisement. The outward aspect is calm and peace- 
ful. The gate.s are thrown open, and tlio merchants and 
traders are returning to tlie piursuita of traffic ; the gentry and 
nobles are engaged in refitting and reembellishing their rifled 
palaces ; and the common people have returned in quiet to the 
several channels of their industry, 

I have made, liowever, some observations whioli lead me to 
believe that all is not so settled and secure as it seems to be, 
and that however tlie greater proportion of tlio citizens are 
content to sit down patiently under tlie rule of their new mas- 
ters, otliers are not of their mind. I can perceive that Antio- 
chus, who, under the general pardon 2>roGlaimod by Sandarion, 
has returned to the city, is the central ijoint of a good deal of 
interest among a certain class of citizens. He is again at tlio 
head of the same licentious and desperate crow as before, — a 
set of men, like himself, large in their resources, lawless in Uioir 
lives, and daring in the pursuit of whatever object tlioy set 
before them. To one wlio knows the men, tlieir habits and 
manners, it is nob difficult to seo that they are engaged in other 
plans than appear upon the surface. Yofc are their movements 
so quietly ordered as to occasion no goneral observation or re- 
mark. Sandarion, ignorant whence danger might be expected 
to arise, appears not to indulge suspicions of one or another. 
Indeed, from tlie smallness of the garrison, from the whole 
manner both of the governor and tliose who are niiclcr him, 
soldiers and others, it is evident that no thought of a rising on 
tho part of the populace has entered their minds. 

A few days have passed, and Gracchus and h'austa, who in- 
clined not to give much heed to my observations, both think 
with me; indeed, to Gracchus communication has been made 
of the existence of a plot to rescue tho city from the hands of 
Rome, in which he has been solicited to join. 
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Aiitioohus himself has sought and obtained an interview 
with Gracchus. 

Gracclius has not liesitated to reject all overtures from that 
quarter. We thus learn tliat the most desperate measures are 
in agitation, — weak and preposterous, too, as they are desper- 
ate, and must in the end prove ruinous. Antioohus, we doubt 
not, is a tool in the hands of others j but he stands out as the 
head and center of the cona 2 )iraoy. There is a violent and a 
strong party, consisting chiefly of the disbanded soldiers, but 
of some drawn from every class of tlie inhabitants, whose ob- 
ject is, by a sudden attack, to snatch the city from the Roman 
garrison, and placing Antioclius on the throne, proclaim their 
independence again, and prei)are ihomselves to maintain and 
defend it. They make use of Antioohus because of his connec- 
tion with Zonobia, and the influence he would exert through 
that prejudice, and because of liia sway over other families 
among the richest and most powerful, especially the two princes, 
Hei>3iiniaaas and Timol&uSt and because oi his foolhardiness. 
If they should fall, he, they imagine, will bo the only or the 
ohief sacrifice, and ho can well be spared. If they succeed, it 
will be an easy matter afterwards to dispose of him, if his 
character or measures as their king should displease them, and 
exalt some other and worthier in his room. 

“And what, father,” said Fausta, “said you to Antioohus?” 

“I told him,” replied Gracchus, “what I thought, — that 
the plan struck me not only as frantic and wild, but foolish ; 
that I for myself should engage in no plot of any kind, having 
in view any similar object, much less in such a one as he pro- 
posed. I told him that if Palmyra was destined ever to assert 
its supremacy and independence of Rome, it could not he for 
many years to come, and then by watching for some favorable 
juncture in the affairs of Rome in other parts of the world. It 
might very well happen, I thought, that in the process of years, 
and when Palmyra had wholly recruited her strength after-hor 
late and extreme sufferings, there might occur some period of 
revolution or inward commotion in the Roman empire, such as 
would leave her remote provinces in a comparatively unpro- 
tected state. Then would he 'the time for reasserting our 
independence ; then we might spring upon our keepers with 
some good prospect of overpowering them, and taking again to 
ourselves our own government. But now, I tried to convince 
him, it was utter madness, or worse, stupidity, to dream of sue- 
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cess in such an enLorprise. The Romans were already inflamed 
and augryj not half appeased by the bloody offoriiig that had 
just been made ] their strength was imdiniinished, — for what 
could diminish the strength of Rome, — and a rising could no 
sooner take place, than her legions would again bo upon us, and 
our sufferings might bo greater than ever. I entreated him to 
pause, and to dissuade thosQ from action who were connected 
with him. I did not hesitate to set before him a lively picture 
of his own hazard in the affair, — that he, if failure ensued, 
would be the first victim. I urged, moreover, that a few, as I 
lield this number to be, liad no riglit to endanger, by any selfish 
and besotted conduct, the general welfare, the lives and prop- 
erty of tlie citizonsi that nob till he felt he had the voice of the 
people with liim, ought ho to dare to act j and that although I 
should not betray his counsels to Sandarion, I should to the 
people, unless I received from him ample assurance that no move- 
ment should be made without a full disolosuro of the project to 
all the principal citizens, as representatives of the whole city.” 

“And how took he all that? ” we jisked. 

“ He was evidently troubled at the vision I raised of hia 
own head borne aloft upon a Roman pike, and not a littlo dis- 
concerted at what I labored to convince him were the rights of 
Lis all in the case. I obtained from him in the end a solemn 
promise that he would commuihcato what I had said to his 
coiupauions, and that they would forbear all action till they 
had first obtained the concurrence of the greater part of the 
oily. I assured him, however, that in no case, and under no 
conceivable circumstances, could he or any calculate upon any 
cooperation of mine. Upon any Imowlcdgo which I might 
obtain of intended action, I should withdraw from the city.” 

“It is a sad fate,” said Fausta, “that having just escaped 
with our lives and the bare walls of our city and dwellings 
from the Romans, xfQ are now to become the prey of a wicked 
faction among ourselves. But, can you trust the word of 
Antiochus that he will give you timely notice if they go on to 
prosecute the affair? Will they not now work in secret all the 
more, and veil themselves even from the scrutiny of citizens ? ” 

“ I hardly think they can escape the watchful eyes that will 
be fixed upon them,” replied Gracclius ; “ nor do I believe that, 
however inclined Antiochus might be to deceive mo, those who 
are of his party would agree to such baseness. Tliore are 
honorable men, however deluded, in his company.” 
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Several daya liave passed, and our fears are almost laid. 
Antiocliua and llie princes liave been seen as usual frequenting 
the more public streets, lounging in the Portico, or at the 
places of amusement* And the evenings have been devoted to 
gayety and pleasure, — Sandarion himself, and the officers of his 
legion, being frequent visitors at the palace of Antiochus, and 
at that of the Gsosars, lately the palace of Zeiiobia. 

During this interval we have celebrated, with all becoming 
rite.s, the marriage of Fausta and Calpurnius, hastened at the 
urgency of Grracchus, who, feeling still very insecure of life, 
and doubtful of the continued tranquillity of the city, wished 
to bestow upon Calpurnius the rights of a husband, and to 
secure to Fausta the protection of one. Gracchus seems 
happier and lighter of heart since this has been done, — so do 
we all. It was an occasion of joy, but as much of tears also. 
All event which wo had hoped to have been graced by the 
presence of Zenobia, Julia, and Longliuis, lock place almost in 
solitude and silence. But of this I have written fully to Portia. 

That which we have apinehended has happened. Tlie blow 
has been slruok, and Palmyra is again, in name at least, free 
and independent. 

Early on the morning after the marriage of Fausta, we were 
alarmed by the sounds of strife and commotion, in the streets, 
— by the cries of those who pursued, and of those wiio fled and 
fought. It was as yet hardly light. But it was not cUfTicult 
to know the cause of the uproar or the parties engaged. We 
seized our arms, and prejinred ourselves for defense, against 
whatever party, Roman or Palmyrene, should make an assault. 
The preparation was, however, needless, for the contest was al- 
ready decided. The whole garrison, with the brave Sandarion 
at their head, has been massacred, and the power of Palmyra 
is in the hands of Antiocliua and his adherents. TJiere has 
been in truth no fighting, it has been the murder rather of 
unprepared and defenseless men. The garrison was cut off 
in detail while upon their watch, by overwhelming numbers. 
Sandarion was dispatched in his quarters, and in his bed, by 
the very inhuman wretclies at whose tables ho had just been 
feasted, from whom he had but a few hours before parted, 
giving and reooiving tbe signs of friendship. The cowardly 
Antiochus it was who stabbed him os he sprang from his sleep, 
encumbered and disabled by his night oiothes. Not a Roman 
has escaped with liis life. 
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Antiooliiia is pvoclaimed king, and the sti-eets of the city 
have resounded "with the shouts of this deluded people, crying, 
Long live Antiochua ! ” Ho has been borne in tumult to 
the great portico of the Temple of the Sun, where, with the 
oeremonies prescribed for the occasion, he has been crowned 
king of Palmyra and of the Kast. 

"While these things were in progress, — the new king enter- 
ing upon hia authority, and the government forming itself, — 
Gracchus chose and acted his part. 

‘‘There is little safety,” he said, “for me now, I fear, any- 
where, — but least of all here. But were I secure of life, Pal- 
myra is now a desecrated and polluted jdace, and I would fain 
depart from it. I could nob i*oinaiii in it, though covered with 
honor, to see Autiochus in the seat of Zenobm, and Crilias in 
the ohair of Longinus. I must go, as I respect myself, and as 
I desire life. Antiochua will bear mo no good will s and no 
sooner will ho have become easy in hia seat and secure of his 
power, than he will begin the work for which his nature alone 
fits him, of cold-blooded revenge, cruelty, and lust. I trust 
indeed that Ins reign will end before that day shall arrive j 
but it may not, and it will be best for me and for you, my chil- 
dren, to remove from his sight. If lie sees us not, lie may 
forget us.” 

We all gladly assented to the plan whicli ho then proposed. 
It was to withdraw as privately as possible to one of his estates 
ill the neighborhood of the city, and there await tlie unfolding 
of the scenes that remained yet to bo enacted. The plan was 
at once carried into effect. The estate to which we retreated 
was about four liomau miles from the walls, situated upon an 
eminence, and overlooking the city and tlie surrounding plains. 
Soon as the shadows of the evening of the first day of tlie reign 
of Antioclius had fallen, we departed from Palmyra, and ^Yitl^n 
an hoirr found ourselves upon a si>ofc as wild and secluded as if 
it had been within the bosom of a wilderness. The build- 
ing consists of a square tower of stone, large and lofty, built 
originally for purposes of war and defense, but now long oc- 
cupied by tliose who have pursued the peaceful labors of lius- 
bandiy. The wildness of the region, the solitariness of the 
place, the dark and frowning aspect of the impregnable tower, 
had pleased the fancy of both Gracchus and Pausta, and it has 
been used by them ns an occasional retreat at those times when, 
wearied of the sound and sight of life, they have needed per- 
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feet repose. A £ew slaves are all that are required to constitute 
a sufficient household. 

Here, Curtius, iiobwitlistandiiig the troubled aspect of the 
times, have 'vve passed a few days of no moderate enjoyment. 
Had there been no other, it would have been enough to sit and 
Avitness the happiness of Calpurniua and Fausta. But there 
have been and are otlier sources of satisfaction, as you will not 
doubt. We have now leisure to converse at such length as Ave 
please upon a thousand subjects Avhicli interest us. Seated 
upon tlie rocks at nightfall, ov upon the lofty battlements of 
the tower, or at hot noon reclining beneath the shade of the 
terebinth or palm, avo have tasted once again the calm delights 
AV0 experienced at the queen’s mountain palace. In this man- 
ner have we heard from Calpurnius accounts e\ cry Avay instruc- 
tive and entertaining of his life while in Persia ; ot the character 
and acts of Sapor j of the condition of that empire, and its wide- 
spread population. Nothing seems to have escaped his notice 
and investigation. At these times and places too, do I amuse 
and enlighten the circle around me by reading such portions of 
your letters and of Portia’s as relate to matters generally inter- 
esting 5 and thus too do avo discuss the times, and speculate 
upon the events with which the future labors in relation to 
Palmyra. 

In the mean time we learn that the city is given up to fes- 
tivity and excess. Antiochus, himself possessing immense 
riches, is devoting these, and whatever the treasury of the 
kingdom places within hig reach, to the entertainment of the 
people with shows and games after the Roman fashion, and 
seems really to have deluded the mass of the people so far as 
to have convinced them that their ancient prosperity has re- 
turned, and that ho is the father of their country, a second 
Odenatua. He has succeeded in giving to his betrayal of the 
queen the character and merit of a patriotic act, at least witli 
the creatures who uphold himj and there are no praises so 
false and gross that they are not heaped upon him, and imposed 
upon tlie people in proclamations and edicts. Tho ignorant — 
and where is it that they are not the greater part ? — stand by, 
wonder, and believe. They cannot penetrate the Aviclcedness 
of the game that has been played before them, and by the arts 
of the king and his minions have already been converted into 
friends and supporters. 

Tlie defense of the city is not, we understand, Avholly 
25 
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i^eglected. But liaviug before tboir eyes some fear of rolribu- 
lioii^ troops are again levied and organiiiocl, and the walls 
beginning to be put into a state of preparation. But this is 
all of seoondary interest, and is postponed to any object of 
nnoi'e immediate and sensual gratification. 

But there are large numbers of tbo late queen’s truest 
friends who with Grnoeinis look on in griof, and terror oven, at 
the order of things that haa arisen, and prophesying with him 
a speedy end to it, cither from interior and domestio rovoUi- 
tion, or a return of the Roman armies, accompanied in either 
case of course by a ■widespread destruction, have -Nsdth liiin 
also secretly withdrawn from the city, and fled either to sonio 
neighboring territory, or retreated to the histnesses of llie rural 
distriots. Gracchus has nob ceased to warn all whom ho knows 
and chiefly esteems of the dangers to be apprehended, and urge 
upon them the duty of a timely escape. 

Messengers have arrived from Autiochus to Gracchus, with 
whom they have Jield long and earnest conference, Urn object 
of which has been to induce him to return to tlie city, and 
Tflsumo his place at the head of the senate, tho king well Icnow- 
ing that no act of his would so much strengthen his power as 
to be able to number Gracchus among his friends. But Grac- 
chus lias not so much os wavered in his purpose to keep aloof 
from Antiocliua and all concern with lib affairs. Hb contempt 
and abhorreuce of tlio Icing would not however, lie says, inevent 
Ilia serving hia country, were he not persuaded that in so short 
a time violence of some sort from without or within would pros- 
trate king and government in the dust. 

It was only a few days after tho messengers from Antioclius 
had paid their visit to Gracchus, that as we wore soatod upon a 
shady rock not far from the tower, listening to l''austti as she 
read to us, we were alarmed by tho sudden irruption of Milo 
upon our seclusion, breatliless, except that he could just exclaim, 
“ The Romans 1 the Romans I As soon ag he could command 
his speech, he said that the Roman army could j^lainly be dis- 
cerned from the higher points of the land, rapidly approach- 
ing the oity, of which we might satisfy ourselves by ascending 
the tower. 

“Gods I can it be possible,” exelaimed Gracolihs, “that 
Aurelian can himself have returned? He must have been well 
on his way to the Hellespont ere the conspiracy broke out.” 

“I can easily believe it,” I replied, as we hastened toward 
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tlie old tower, “ from wlial I have known and witnessed of the 
promptness and miracnloiis celerity of liis movements.” 

As we Game forth upon the battlements of the tower, not a 
doubt remained that it was indeed the Ronmns pouring in again 
like a flood upon the plains of the now devoted city. Far as 
the eye could rcaoli to the weal, clouds of dust indicated the 
line of the Roman march, wliUo the van was already within ii 
mile of the very gates. The roads leading to the capital, in 
every direction, seemed covered with those avIio, at the last 
moment, ere the gates were shut, liad fled and were flying to 
escape tlie impending desolation. All bore the appearance of a 
city taken by surprise and utterly unprepared, — as we doubted 
not was the case from what we had observed of its actual state, 
and from the suddenness of Aurelian’s return and approach. 

“Now,” said Fausta, “I can believe that the last days of 
Palmyr<a have arrived. It is impossible that Antioohus can 
sustain the siege against what will now be tlie tenfold fury of 
Aurelian and his enraged soldiers.” 

A very few d«vya will suflloe for its reduciion, if long before 
it be not again betrayed into the power of the assailants. 

We have watolied with intense curiosity and anxiety the 
scone that has been performing before our eyes. We are not so 
remote but what we can see with considerable distinctness what- 
ever takes place, sometimes advancing and choosing our point 
of observation upon some nearer emineuce. 

After one day of preparation, and one of assault, the city 
has fallen, and Aurelian again entered in triumph, — this time 
ill the spirit of revenge and retfdiation. It is evident, as we 
look on horror-struck, that no quarter is given, but that a gen- 
eral masaacre has been ordered, both of soldier and citiaen. We 
can behold whole herds of the defenseless populace escaping 
from the gates or over tlie walls, only to be pursued, hunted, 
and slaughtered by the remorseless soldiers. And thousands 
upon thousands have we seen driven over the walls, or burled 
from the battlements of the lofty towers, to perish, dashed upon 
the rocks below. Pausta cannot endure these sights of horror, 
but retires and hides herself in her apartments. 

No sooner had the evening of this fatal clay set in, than a 
new scene of terrilio sublimity opened before us, as we beheld 
flamea beginning to ascend from every part of the city. They 
grew and spread till they presently appeared to wrap all objects 
alike in one vast sheet of fire. Towers, pinnacles, and domes. 
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after gUttoring awhile iu llie fierce blaze, one after another fell 
and disappeared in tlte general I'liin, The Temple of the Sun 
stood long iinloLiched, shining almost with tho brightness of 
the sun itself, its polished shafts niul sides reflecting the aur- 
roiuuUng fire with an intonae brilliaircy. We hoped that it 
iiiiglit escaxje, cand were certain that it would, unless lired from 
within,' — ‘iis from its insulated position the flames from the 
neighboring huildings could not reach it. But we watched 
nob long ere from its ■western extromitythe lire broke forth, 
and warned us that that peerless moiuimeiifc of luimuii genius, 
like all else, would soon crumble to tlie ground. To our amaze- 
ment, however, and joy, tlie flames, after having made great 
progress, ^rQro suddenly arrested, and some cause cxtiii- 
guished 5 and the vast x>ile stood towering in tho center of the 
desolation, of double size, as it seemed, from the fall iind clisax)- 
peuraiioe of so many of tho surrounding structures. 

“This,” said Faneta, “is the act of a raali and XJassionalo 
man. Aurelian, before to-morrow’s sun has sot, will liimsolf 
repent it. What a single night has destroyed, a century could 
not rostoro, TJiis blighted and ruined capital, as long as its 
ci'uinbliug reinains shall altrnet tlie gaze of tlie traveler, will 
utter a blasting inaledictiou upon the name and memory of 
Aui'olian. Hereafter ho will he known, not as conqueror of 
the liftst, and tho restorer of tho Roman empire, but as tho 
executioner of Longinus and the ruthless de.slroyQV of Bnl-. 
niyra.” 

“ I fear that you projihesy with too much truth,” I reifliod. 
“ Rage and revenge have ruled the liour, and have committed 
horrors which no reason and no jiolicy, either of the present in* 
of any ago, will justify.” 

“ It is a result ever to bo oxp)eoted,” said Graoolius, “ so long 
as niaiikiiid will prefer an ignorant, uulolterod soldier as thoir 
I’ulcY. They cau look for nothing different from one whose 
ideas have been formed by the cmiip alone, — whoae vulgar miud 
has never been illuminated by study and the knowledge of antiq- 
uity. Such a one feels no revorenee for the arts, for Icavning, 
for philosophy, or for man ns man ; lie knows nob whut these 
mean j power is all he can comiirehend, and all ho worships. A.s 
long as the army furnishes Romo with her emperor.s, so lougmay 
fihe know that her name will, by acts like these, bo Ivandod down 
ioliosterit.y covered with the infainy that belongs to tho polished 
savage, the civilized barbarian. Como, Fausln, let us now in 
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and hide oiu’selvea from this sight, too sad and sorro-wfiil to 
gaze upon." 

“I can look 310W, father, without emotion,” she replied ; “a 
little sorrow opens all the fountains of grief, too much seals 
tliem. I have wept till I can weep no more. My sensibility 
is, I believe, by this succession of calamities, dulled till it is 
dead.” 

AureliaJi, wo learn, long before the lire had completed its 
work of destruction, recalled the orders he had given, and 
labored to arrest the progress of the flames. In this lie to a 
considerable extent succeeded, and it was owing to tliis that the 
great temple was saved, and others among the anosfc costly and 
beautiful 8ti’uotur6.s. 

On the third day after the capture of the city and tlie 
massacre of the inhabitants, the army of the “conq.ueror and 
destroyer ” withdrew fx’om the scene of its glory, and again dis- 
appeared beyond tho desert. I sought not the presejice of 
Aureliau wliile before the city j for I cared not to meet him 
drenched in tlie blood of women and children. But ns soon as 
be and his legions were departed, we turned toward the city, as 
children to visit tlie dead body of a parent. 

No language which I can use, my Gurtius, can give you any 
just oonoeption of the horrors which met our view on the way 
to the -walls, and in the city itself, h'oi* more than a mile be- 
. fore we reached the gates, the roads, and the fields on either 
hand, were strewed with the bodies of those who, in their at- 
tempts to escape, hud been overtaken by the enemy and slain. 
Many a group of bodio.s did we notice, evidently those of a 
family, the parents and tho children, who, hoping to reach iu 
company some placo of security, Iiad all — and without resist- 
ance apparently — fallen a sacrifice to the relentless fury of 
their pursuers. Immediately in the vicinity of the walls, and 
under them, the earth was concealed from the eye by the multi- 
' tildes of the slain, and all objects wero stained with the one hue 
of blood. Upon passing the gates, and entering within those 
walls which I had been acoustomed to regard as embracing in. 
their wide and graceful sweep the most beautiful city of the 
world, my eye met naught but black and smoking ruins, fallen 
liouses and temples, the streets choked with piles of still blazing 
timbers and tho half-burned bodies of the dead. As I pene- 
trated farther into the heart of tho city, and to its hetter-built 
nnd more spacious qimrters, I found the destruction to be less, 
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— that the pniicipat streels wero staudiiig, .and man}'- of Uio 
move distinguished slvucturcs. But every whevo, — in the 
streets, upon the porticoes of private and publie dwellings, upon 
the steps and Avithin the very Avails of the temples of every 
faith, — ill nil idnccs, the most sacred as Avell as the most coin- 
nioii, lay the inaiiglod earcassos of the AiTotched inliabiiani.s. 
None, apparenlly, had been spiired. The aged Avere there, Avitli 
tlieir hald or silvered heads, little cliiklreii and infants, Avomen, 
tlie 3"oung,the beautiful, the good, — allAvere there, slaughtered 
in. every imaginable way, and presenting to the eye apoctaolcs 
of horror and of grief enough to break the heart and craze tho 
brain. For one could not but go back to the day and the hour 
when they died, and suffer witK these innocent thousands apart 
of Avhat they suffered, when, the gates of tlie city giving Avay, 
the infuriated soldiery poured in, and Avith death written in 
their faces and clauioriiig on their tongue.s, thoir quiet houses 
wore invaded, and, resisting or unro.sistii3g, tliey all foil to- 
gether beneath the murtloroiis knives of the savage foe. 'What 
shrieks then rout and lillcd the air ; Avhnt prayers of agony 
Avent up to the gods for life to those avIiosq ears ou mercy’s 
side Avere adders’ 5 Avhat piercing suppUcations that life 
might be talccii and honor spared ! The apartments of tho 
rich and the noble presented the most harroAving spootaoles, 
wliore the inmates, delicately nurtured, and knowing of danger, 
evil, and Avrong only by name and report, Imd first endured all 
that nature most abhors, and tlioii there, Avhere their souls lind 
died, Avere slain by their brutal violators Avitli oA'ery oircuni- 
stance of moat demouiao cruelty. Happy for tlioae, who, 
like Gracchus, foresaw the tempest and fled. These calamities 
have fallen chiefly upon tho adherents of Antiochus j but 
among them, alas! were some of tho noblest and most honored 
families of tho capital. Their bodies noAV lie blackened and 
bloated upon their doorstones j their oavu Imlls have become 
their tombs. 

Wo sought together tho I10U8O of Gracohus, Wo found it 
partly conaiiined, partly standing and uninjured. The oificoa 
and one of the rear wings AA’-ero burned and level Avith the 
ground, but there the flames had been arrested, and the re- 
mainder, compriaiug all the principal apartmeiits, stands as it 
stood before. The palace of Zenobia has escaped Avithout harm j 
its lofty walls and insulated position -wore its proteotion. The 
Long Portico, with its colnmns, inoniATnents, and inscriptions, 
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remains also uiitouolied by the flames^ and unprofaiied by any 
violence from the wanton soldiery. The fire has fed upon the 
poorer quarters of the city, where the buildings were composed 
in greater proportion of wood, and spared most of the great 
thoroughfares, principal avenues, and squares of the capital, 
which, being constructed in the moat solid manner of stone, 
resisted effectually all progress of the flames ; and though fre- 
quently set on Are for the purpose of their destruction, the fire 
perished from a want of material, or it consumed but the single 
edifice where it was kindled. 

The silence of death and of ruin rests over this once and but 
so lately pop;ilou 3 city. As I stood upon a high point which 
overlooked a large extent of it, I could discern no signs of life 
except here and there a detachment of the Roman guard drag- 
ging forth the bodie.s of the slaughtered citizens, and bearing 
them to be burned or buried. This whole people is extinct. 
In a single day these hundred thousands have found a common 
grave. Not one remains to bewail or buiy the dead. 'Where 
are the anxious crowds, who, when their dwellings have been 
burned, eagerly rush in as the flames have spent themselves, to 
sorrow over their smoking altar's, and pry with busy searoh 
among the hot ashes, if perchance they may yet rescue some 
lamented treasure, or bear away, at least, the bones of a parent 
or a child buried beneath the ruins? They are nob here. It is 
broad day, and the suu shines brightly 5 but not a living form 
is seen lingering about these desolated streets and squares. 
Birds of prey are already hovering round, and alighting, with- 
out apprehensiou of disturbance, wherever the banquet invites 
them 5 and boou as the shadows of eveniug shall fall, the hyena 
of the desert will be here to gorge himself upon what they have 
left, having scented afar off upon the tainted breeze the fumes 
of the rich feast hero spread for him. These Roman gravedig- 
gers from the legion of Bassus are alone upon the ground to 
contend with them for their prize. O miserable condition of 
humanity 1 "Why is it that to man have been given passions 
which he cannot tame, and which sinlc him below the brute? 
Why is it that a few ambitious are permitted by the Great 
Ruler, ill the selfish pursuit of tbeir own aggrandizement, to 
scatter in ruin, desolation, and death whole kingdoms, — mak- 
ing misery and destruction the steps by which they mount up 
to their seats of pride I 0 gentle doctrine of Christ ! ^ doctrine 
of love and of peace, when shall it be that I and all mankind 
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Bhall kuow thy truth, and Uie world smile with a new happi- 
nesa under thy life-giving reign I 

Fausta, as she has wandered wil-h us through this wilderness 
of woe, lias uttered scarce a word. This appalling and afflicting 
sight of her beloved Palmyra — her pride and hope, in whoso 
glory her very life was wrapped up — so soon become a black- 
ened heap of ruins i its power departed 5 its busy multitudes 
dead, and their dwellings empty or consumed, — has deprived 
her of all but tears. She has only wept. The sensibility which 
she feared was dead, she finds endued with life enough, — with 
too much for either her jieace or safety. 

As soon as it became known in the neighboring districts 
that the army of Aurelian was withdrawn, and that the troops 
left in the camp and upon the walls were no longer commis- 
sioned to destroy, they who had succeeded in effecting their 
escape, or wJio had early retreated from the scone of danger, 
began to veuture back. These were accompanied by great 
numbers of the country people, who now poured in either to 
witness with their own eyes the groat liorror of the times, or to 
seek for the bodies of eluldreu or friends, who, dwelling in the 
city for tho purposes of trade or labor, or as soldiers, liad fallen 
in the common ruin. For many days might the streets and 
walls and ruins be seen covered with crowds of men and women 
who, weeping, sought among tho piles of the yet unburied and 
decaying dead, dear relatives or friends or lovers, for whom 
they hoped to perform the last offices of unfailing alYection, — ■ 
a hope that was, perhaps, in scarce a single inslanoo fulfilled. 
And how could any but those in whom love had swallowed up 
reason, once imagine that where the dead were heaped fathoms 
deep, mangled by every shocking mode of death, and now 
defaced yet more by the processes of corruption, they could 
identify the forms which they last saw beautiful in all the 
bloom of health ? But love is love ; it feels, but cannot 
reason. 

Gerroniua Baasus, the lieutenant of Aurelian, has with .a 
humane violence laid hold upon this curious and gazing mnlli- 
tude, and changed them all into buriors of the dead they came 
to seek and bewail. To save the oountry from pestilence, liim- 
Belf and his soldiers, he hastens the necessary work of inter- 
ment. The plains are trenched, and into thoni the bodies of 
the citizens are indiscriminately thrown. There now lie in 
narrow space tho inultilvidos of Palmyra. 
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The mangled bodies of Aiifciochua, Herennianus, and Timo- 
laus have been found among tlio slain. 

Wo go no longer to the city, but remain at our solitary 
towei’j — now, however, populous as the city itself. Wo con- 
verse of tlie past and the future, but most of my speedy depar- 
ture for Home. 

It is tliQ purpose of Gracchus to continue for a season yet 
in the quiet retreat where he now ia. He then will return to 
the capital, and become one of those to lay again, the foundations 
of another prosperity. 

“Nature,” he says, “has given to our city a position and 
I'GSOiircea which, it seems to me, no power of man can deprive 
lier of, nor prevent their always creating and sustaining, upon 
this same spot, a large population. Circumstances like the 
present may oppress and overwhelm for a time, but time again 
■will revive, and rebuild, and embellish. I will not for one ait 
down in inactivity or useless grief, but if Aurelian does not 
hinder, shall apply the remainder of ray days to the restoration 
of Palmyra. In Calpurnius and Fausta 1 shall look to find 
my lieutenants, prompt to execute the commissions intrusted to 
them by their ooramaudor.” 

“We shall fall behind,” said Calpurnius, “I warrant you, 
in no quality of affection or zeal in tlie great task.” 

“ Fausfca,” continued Gracchus, “Ims os yet no heart but for 
the dead ajid tlie lost. But, Lucius, when yon shall have been 
not long ill Rome, you will hear that she lives then but among 
the living, and runs before mo and Calpurnius in every labor 
that promises advantage to Palmyra.” 

“ It may bo so,” replied Fausta, “ but I have no faith that 
it will. We have witnessed the death of our country ; ■o'c 
have attended the funeral obsequies. I have no belief in any 
rising again from the dead.” 

“Give not way, ray child,” said Gracchus, “to grief and 
despair. These are among the worat enemies of man. They 
are the true doubters and deniers of the gods and their provi- 
dence who want a spirit of trust and hope. Hope and con- 
fidence are the host religion, and the truest worship. I, who 
do not believe in the existence of the gods, am tlierefore to be 
commended for my religion more than many of the stanchest 
defenders of Pagan, Christian, or Jewish superstitions, who too 
often, it seems to me, feel and act as if the world "were aban- 
doned of all divine oare, and Us affairs and events the sport 
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of a blind cliaiico. is best for man and the condition of 

the world must be most agreeable to tlie gods, — to the Creator 
and the possessor of the worlcl, — be they one or many. Can 
we doubt whicli is best for the roraaining inhabitants of Palmyra, 
and the provinces around which are dependent upon her trade, 
— to leave her in her ruin finally and utterly to perish, or apply 
every energy to her restoration? Ta it bettor that the sands 
of the desert should within a few years heai> themselves over 
these remaining walls and dwellings, or that wo who survive 
should oleauae, and repair, and rebuild, in the conridont hope, 
before we in our turn are called to disappear, to behold our 
beloved city again thronged with its thousands of busy and 
laborious inhabitants? Carthage is again populous as in tlio 
days of Hamilear. You, Faiista, may live to see Palmyra wliab 
she was in the days of Zenobia.’* 

“The gods grant it may be sol ” exclaimed Pausta, and a 
bright smile at the vision her father Iiad raised up before her 
illuminated her feabires. She looked for a moment as if the 
reality had been suddenly revealed lo her, and had stood forth 
in all its glory. 

“I do nob despair,” continued Graocln\s, “of the Romans 
themselves doing something toward the rostoraiion of tJiat 
which they have wantonly and foolishly destroyed.” 

“ But they cannot give life to the dead j and thovefore it is 
but little they oau do at best,” said Pausta. “ They may indeed. 
relouilcL the Temple of the Sun, but they cannot give us back 
the godlike form of Longinus, and kindle within it that intellect 
that shed light over tlie world j they may raise again the walls 
of the citizen’s humble dwelling, but they cannot roaiiiinato the 
bodies of the slaugliterod multitudes, and call tliein out from 
their trenches to peoi^lo again the silent streets.” 

“They cannot, indeed,” rejoined Gracchus; “they cannot 
do everything ; they may not do anything. But I think they 
will, and that the emperor himsolf, when reason returns, will 
himself set the example. And fi’om you, Lucius, when once 
more in Rome, shall I look for substantial aid in disposing favor- 
ably the mind both of Aurelian and the senate.” 

“ I can never be more happily employed,” I replied, “ than 
in serving either you or Palmyra. You will have a powerful 
advocate also in Zenobia.” 

“Yes,” said Gracchus, “if her life bo spared, which, must 
for some time be still quite uncertain. After gracing the 
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triumpli of AiTi’olian, slio, like Longinus, be offered as ii 
new largess to the still hungering legions." 

“Nay, there, I think, Gracchus, yon do Aureliaii hardly 
justice. Although ho has bound himsolf by no oath, yet vir- 
tually is he sworn to spare Zenobia ; and his least word is true 
as Ilia sword." 

Thus have we passed the last daya and hours of my reai- 
denco here. I should in vain attempt, my Curtins, to tell you 
how .strongly I am bound to this place, to this kingdom and 
city, and above all, to those wlio survive this destruction. No 
Palmyrene can lament with more sincerity than I the whirl- 
wind of desolation that has passed over them, obliterating 
almost their place and name ; nor from any one do there ascend 
more fervent prayers that prosperity may yet roturn, and these 
widespread ruins again rise and glow in their ancient beauty. 
Home has by foraner acts of unparalleled barbarism covered her 
name with reproach j but by none has slio so drenched it iai 
guilt as by this wanton annihilation — for so do I regard it — 
of one of the fairest cities and kingdoms of the earth. The 
day of Aurelian*s triumjjh may be a day of triumph to him, but 
to Rome it will bo a day of never-forgotten infamy. 

A Roman Triumph, 

I trust that you liavo safely received the letter which, as we 
entered the Tiber, I was fortunate enough to place on board a 
vessel bound directly to Berytus. lu that I have told you of 
iny journey and voyage, and have said many other things of 
more consequence still, both to you, Gracchus, and iny.self. 

I now write to you from my own dwelling upon the Caslian, 
where I have been these many days that have intervened since 
the date of my former letter. If you have waited impatiently 
to hear from me again, I hope now I shall atone for what may 
soeni a too long delay, by telling you of those concerning whom 
you wish ohiefly to hear and know, — Zenohia and Julia. 

But first let me say that I have found Portia in health, and 
ns happy as she could be after her bitter disappointment in 
Calpuniius. This has proved a misfortune, less only than the 
loss of our father himself. That a Piso should live, and be 
other than a Roman ; that he should live and bear arms against 
Jiis country, — tliis has been to her one of those inexplicable 
mysteries in the providence of the gods that has tasked her 
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-will dlstiiigulsU with every possible mark of honor the queen, 
her family, and auoh other of the iuhabitants of Palmyra as 
have been reserved to grace his triumph. 

Por this august ceremony tho preparations are already 
making. It is tlie sole topic of conversation, and the single 
object toward which seem to be bent tlio whole genius and 
industry of the capital. It is intended to siupass in magnih- 
cence all that has been done by former emperors or generals. 
The materials for it are collecting from every jiart of llio 
empire, and tho remotest regions of Asia and Africa. Eveiy 
day there arrivo cargoes either of wild beasts, or of in’isonera 
destined to the aniphithoator. Illustrious captives also from 
Asia, Germany, and Gaul, .among whom are Tetricus and his son, 
The Tiber is crowded with vessels hringhig in the treasures 
drawn from Palinyrn, — her silver and gold, her sLatiuiry and 
works of art, and every object of curiositj' and taste that was 
susceptible of transportation across the desert and tlic ocean. 

It is now certain that the queen has advanced ns far as 
Tusouluin, where with Julia, Livia, Paustula, and Vabalathus, 
she will remnin — at a villa of Aurelian’s, it is said — till tho 
day of triumph. Separation seems tho more painful as they 
approach nearer. Ahbough knowing that they would bo 
scrupulously prohibited from all intercourse with any beyond 
the iii’cciuots of the villa itself, I have not been restrained frovn 
going again and agdn to Tusculum, and passing through it 
and around it in the hope to obtain were it but a distant 
glimpse of peraous to whom I am bound more oloaely than to 
any others on earth. But it lias been all in vain. I shall not 
see them till I behold tliom a part of the triumphal procession 
of their conqueror. 

Aurelian has arrived ; the long-expected day has come and 
is gone. His iriumj;)h has been celebrated, and with a niagnifi- 
cenco and a pomp greater than the traditionary glories of 
those of Pompey, Trajan, Titus, or even the secular games of 
Philip. 

I have seen Zenobia I 

Tho sun of Italy never poured a flood of more golden light 
upon the great capital and its surrounding plains than on the day 
of Aureliaii’s triumph. Tiro airs of Palmyra were never more 
soft. The whole city was early abroad ; and added to our over- 
grown populatioji, there were tho inhabitants of all the noigli- 
boring towns and cities, and strangers from all parts of the 
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caipire, so that it was witli difficulty and labor only, and no 
little clangor too, that tho spectacle could ba seen. I obtained 
a position opposite the Capitol, from which I could observe the 
whole of this proud display of the power and greatness of Rome. 

A long train of elephants opened the show, their liuge sides 
and limbs hung witli cloth of gold and scarlet, some having 
upon tlicir backs militaiy towers or other fanciful structures, 
which -were iillecl with the natives of Asia or Africa, all arrayed 
in the riohesb costumes of their countries. These were followed 
by V'ild animals, and those remarkable for their beauty, from 
every part of the world, either led, as in the case of lions, tigers, 
leopards;, by those who from long management of them pos- 
sessed the same power over them as the groom over his lioi’se, 
or else drawn along upon low platforms, upon which they were 
niado to perform a thousand antic tricks for the amusement 
of tho gaping and wondering crowds. Then came not many 
fewer than tu'o thousand gladiators in pairs, all arranged in 
such a mannar as to display to the greatest advantage their 
well-knit joints, and projecting and swollen muscles. Of these 
a great number have already perished on the arena of the 
Flavian, and in the sea fights in Domitiaii’a theater. Next, 
upon gilded wagons, and arrayed so as to produce the most 
dazzling effect, camo tho spoils of tho wars of Aureliau,' — 
treasures of art, rich elotlis and embroideries, utensils of gold 
and silver, pioturea, atatues, and works in brass, from tlio cities 
of Gaul, from Asia, and from Egypt Conspicuous here over 
all were the rich and gorgeous contents of the palace of 
Zeiiobia. The huge wains groaned under the weight of vessels 
of gold and silver, of ivory, and the most precious woods of 
India. Tho jeweled wine cups, vases, and golden statuary of 
Demetrius attracted the gaze and excited the admiration of every 
beholder. Immediately after these came a crowd of youths 
richly habited in tho costumes of a thousand different tribes, 
beariugin their hands, upon cushions of sillc, crowns of gold and 
precious stones, tlio offerings of the cities and kingdoms of all 
the world, as it were, to the power and fame of Aiirelian. 
Following these, came the ambosaadova of all nations, sumptu- 
ously arrayed in the habits of tlieii* respective countries. TJien 
an innumerable train of captives, showing plainly, in tlieir 
downcast eyes, in their fixed and melancholy gaze, that hope 
had taken its departure from tlieir breashs. Among these were 
many women from the shores of the Danube, taken in arms 
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fighting- fur their counti*y, of enormous stature, and clothed in 
the •'ivavlikQ oostunio of their tribes. 

Bub wliy do I detain yon with these things, when it is of 
one only that you wish to hear ? I cannot tell you with what 
impatience I waited for that part of the procession to approach 
where wei’e Zenobia and Julia. I thought its lino would 
stretch on forever. And it was the ninth hour before the 
alternate shouts and deep silence of the jnnltitudos announced 
that the conqueror "was drawing near the Capitol. As the first 
shout arose, I turned toward the quarter whence it came, and 
beheld, not Aureliau aa I expected, but tlio Gallic emperor Tot- 
ricus — yet slave of his army and of Victoria — accompanied by 
the prince his son, and followed by other illustrious captives 
from Gaul. All cye.s wore turned with pity upon liim, and 
with indignation too that Aureliau should thus treat a Roman, 
and once a senator. Bat sympathy for him was instantly lost 
in a atrouger feeling of the same kind for Zenobia, who came 
inimadintely after. You can imagine, Fausta, better tlmn I oaii 
describe them, niy sensations, when I saw our bolovod friend 
— liev wliom I had soon treated never otherwise than as a sov- 
ereign queen and with all the imposing pomi^ of tbs Persian 
oeremonial— now on foot, and exposed to tho rude gav.e of the 
Roman populace, — toiling beneatli the rays of a hot sun, and 
tlio weight of jewels sucli as, both for richness and beauty, were 
never before seen in Rome, and of chains of gold, which first 
passing nrouiid her neok and arms, were tlion borne up by at- 
tendant slaves. I could have wopfc to see her so — yes, and did. 
My impulse was to break tlwough tho crowd and aupporl her 
almost fainting forruj but I well knew that my life would 
answer for tho rashness oji the spot. I could only, Lhoreforo, 
like the J-est, wonder and guiso. And never did she seem to 
me, not even in the midst of her own ooiirt, to blaze forth with 
such transcendent beauty, yet touched with grief. Her look 
was not that of dejection, of one who was broken and orushod 
by miJifoi’tuiiQ ; there was no blush of shame. It was ratlioi: 
one of profound, heartbreaking melauoholy. Her full eyes 
looked as if privacy only was wanted for them to overflow witli 
floods of tears j but they fell not. Her gaze was fixed on va- 
cancy, or else cast toward the ground. Sho seemed like one 
unobservaut of all around Imr, and buried in thoughts to which 
all else were strangers, and had notliing in cominou with. 
They were in Palmyra, and with her slaughtored nuiUitiules. 
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Yet though she wept not, others did ; and one could sea all 
along, wherever she moved, the Roman hardness yielding to 
pity, and molting down befoi*e the all-subduing presence of this 
wonderful woman. The most touching phrases of compassion 
fell constantly upon my ear. And ever and anon, as in the 
road there would happen some rough or damp place, the kind 
souls would throw down upon it whatever of their garments 
tlioy could quickest divest themselves of, that those feet, little 
used to such encounters, might receive no harm. And, as when 
otlier parts of the processiojx were passing by, shouts of tri- 
umph and vulgar joy frequently ai‘ose from the motley crowds, 
yet when Zeuobia appeared, a deathlike silence prevailed, or 
it was interrupted only by exclamations of ndmiratiou or pity, 
or of indignation at Aurelian for so using her. But this hap- 
pened not long j for when the emperor’s pride had been auffi- 
cienfcly gratified, and just there where he came over against 
the stei)8 of the Capitol, he himself, crowned as he was with 
the diadem of universal empire, descended from his chariot, 
and unlocking the chains of gold that bound the limbs of 
the queen, led and placed her in her own chariot — that char- 
iot in which she had hoped herself to enter Rome in triumph 
— between Julia and Livia. Upon this, the air was rent with 
the grateful acclamations of the countless multitiides. The 
queen’s countenance brightened for a moment a® if with the 
expressive sentiment, “ The gods bless you I ” and was then 
buried in the folds of her robe. And when, after the lapse 
of many minutes, it was again raised and turned toward the 
people, every one might see that tears burning liot had coursed 
her cheeks, and relievocl a heart wliich else miglifc well have 
burst with its restrained emotion. Soon as the chariot which 
hold her had disappeared upon the other side of the Capitol, 
I extricated myself from the crowd, and returned home. It 
was not till the shades of evening had fallen that tlie lost of 
the procession had passed tlie front of the Capitol, and tlie 
emperor reposed within the walls of his palace. The evening 
was devoted to the shows of the theaters. 

Seven days succeeding this first day of the triumph have 
been devoted to games and shows. I attended them not, but 
escaping from the tumult and confusion of the city, passed 
them in a very different manner; you will at once conjecture 
where and Avitli whom. It was, indeed, as you suppose, in 
the society of Zonobia, Julia, and Livia, 

2ft 
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What the immediate destination of the queen was to be 
I knew not, nor did any seem to know even so late as the 
day of the triumph. It was only known that her treatment 
was to be lenient. But, on tlie day after, it became public 
in the city that tlie emperor had bestowed upon her his mag- 
nificent villa, not far from Hadrian’s, at Tibur, and, at the 
close of the first day of the triumph, a chariot of Aurelian’s 
in waiting liad conveyed her there. This was to me trans- 
porting news, aa it will be to you. 

On the evening of that day I was at Tibur, Had I been 
a son or a brother, the q^ueen could nob have received me with 
more emotion. But I leave it to you to imagine the first mo- 
ments of our interview. When our greetings were over, the 
first thought, at least the first question of 2ienobia, was coii- 
oerning you and Gracchus. All her inquiries, as well as 
those of Julia, I was haxipily able to answer in the most exact 
manner, out of the fiilUiess of your letter. When I had fin- 
ished this agreeable duty, the queen said : — 

“Our happiness were complete, as now it can be, could 
li’auaia and Gracchus bo but added to our numbers. I shall 
hope, in the lapse of days or mouths, to ontico them away 
for a season from their melancholy home. And yet what 
better can I offer them hero? There they behold their city 
in ruins, hero their queen. There they already detect some 
tokens of 'reviving life; hero they would havo boforo them 
bub the picture of decay and approaching death. But those 
things I ought not to say. Piso, you will he glad to learn 
the purposes of Auroliaii concerning Palmyra. Ho has already 
set apart large sums for the restoration of its walls and tem- 
ples j and what is more and better, lie lias made Gracchus 
governor of the city and province, with liberal promises of 
’treasure to carry into effect whatever designs ho may con- 
ceive as most likely to people again the silent streets, and fill 
them again with the merchants of the East and the West.” 

“ Aurelian, I am persuaded,” I replied, “ will fed upon him 
the weight of the strongest motives to do call that he can to 
repair the injuries ho has inflicted. Then, too, in addition 
to this, his nature is generous.” 

“It is so,” Scaid Julia. “How hajjpy if ho had been less 
subject to his passions ! The proofs of a generous iiaturo 
you see here, Piso, everywhere around us. This vast and 
magnificent palace, with its extensive grounds, has ho freely 
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bestowed upon via ; and here, ns your eye has already informed 
you, has he caused to be brought and arranged every article of 
use or luxury found in the palace at Palmyra, and capable of 
transportation.” 

“ I oould hardly believe,” I said, “as I approached the great 
entrance, and beheld objects so familiar — still more, when I 
came within the walls and saw around me all that I had seen 
in Palmyra, tliat I was indeed in the vicinity of Rome, and had 
not been by some strange power transported suddenly to Asia. 
In tlie rash violence of Aurelian in Syria, and in this repara- 
tion, both here and there, of the evil he has committed, to the 
farthest extent possible, you witness a genuine revelation of 
his character. Would that principle, rather than passion, were 
the governing power of his life I ” 

Although I have passed many days at Tibur, yet have I 
seen but little of Zenobia. She is silent and solitary. Her 
thoughts are evidently never with the present, but far bock 
among the scenes of her former life. To converse is an effort. 
The lines of grief have fixed themselves upon her countenance ; 
her very form and manner are expressive of a soul bowed and 
subdued by misfortune. Her pride seoms no longer, as on the 
clay of the triumph, to bear her up. It is Zenobia before me, 
but — like her own beautiful capital — it is Zenobia in mins. 
That she suffers, too, from the reproaches of a mind now con- 
scious of its errors, I cannot doubt. She blames Aurelian ; but 
I am persuaded she blames with no leas severity herself. It is, 
I doubt not, the image of her desolated country rising before 
her, that causes her so often, in the midst of discourse with us, 
or when she has boon sitting long silent, suddenly to start and 
clasp her hands, and withdraw weeping to her apartments, or 
the seclusion of the garden. 

“ It will bo long, very long,” Julia has said to me, “ before 
Zenobia will recover from this grief, — if indeed she ever do. 
Would that the principles of that faith wJiich we have learned 
to believe and prize, were also herg. Life would then still 
place before her a great object, which now she wants. The 
past absorbs her wholly; the future la nothing. She dwells 
uiion glories that are departed forever, and is able to anticipate 
no other, or greater, in this world, nor with certainty in any 
beyond it.” 

I said, “ But doubtless she throws herself at this season 
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upon her Jewish faith aud philosophy. She has ever spoken of 
it with respect at least, if not with affection.” 

“I do not,” Julia replied, “ think that her faith in Judaisnr 
ia of much avail to her. She has found pleasure in reading 
the sacred books of the Jews, and has often expressed warmly 
her admiration of the great principles of moral living and of 
religious belief found in them ; but I do not think that slio has 
derived from them that Avhich she conceives to be the sum of 
all religion and pliilosophy, — a firm belief and hope of immor- 
tality. I am sure she has not. She has sometimes spoken as 
if such a belief poasessad likelihood, but never as if she enter- 
tained it in the way the Christian does.” 

* ^ * * # * * 

You will rejoice, dear Faiista, to learn that Zonobia no 
longer opposes me, but waits with impatience for the day when 
I shall be an inmate of her jialace. 

What tliiuk you is the nows to*day in Homo ? No other 
and. no less than this — which you may well suppose has for 
some time been no news to me- — that Livia is to bo ompross 1 
It has just been made public with authority j and I dispatch 
my letter that you may be immediately informed of it. It has 
brought another expression upon the corintenance of Zenobia. 

Oui'tiue and Luoilia have this moment come in full of theso 
tidi'ags and interrupt mej they, with Portia, wish to be re- 
membered to you with affection. I shall soon write again, 
telling you then especially of iny interviews with Aurelian. 
Farewell. 

— — 


THE RUINS OF ROME. 

By lord BYRON. 

(From "ChlUlo Harold's Pllgtlmago,”) 

[Loud George Noel GonnoMBrnoNJ Afamoua English poot) horn In London, 
danua^ 22, 1788, At the ago of ten he succeeded to the estate and title of his 
granduncle William, fifth Lord Byron. He was educated at Han'o\Y and Cani- 
bridgo, and in 1807 published his first yolomo of poems, “ Hours of Idleness.” 
After a tour through eastern Europe he brought out two cantos of “Chikle 
Harold,” which met with instantaneous success, and soon after he morriod the 
heiress Miss Millhanke. The union pi’ovlng unfortunate, Byron left England, 
and passed several years m Italy. In 1823 ho joined tho Greek Insurgents in 
Gephalonia, and later at Missolon^^i, whore ho died of a {o7ov April 19, 1824. 
His chief poetical works are; “Childe Harold,’* “Don Juan,” “Manfrocl,” 
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*‘Caiii," “Marino Fallero,” “Sai-dauapalus," “The Giaour,” “Bride of Abp 
dos,” “The Coraair,” “Lara,” and "Mazeppa.”] 

Cyphess and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and niaaaed together, hillocke heaped 
On what were chambers, arch crushed, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, aud frescoes steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped, 

Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or halls? 

Pronounce who cauj for all that Learning reaped 
Ifrora her research hath been, that these are walls — 

Behold the Imperial Mount 1 'bis thus the mighty falls. 

There is the moral of all Imman tales; 

^Tis but the same rehearsal of the pasi 
First Freedom and then Glory — when that fails, 

■Wealth, vice, corruption,— barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but o?ifl page, — ’tis better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amassed 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask— Away with words ! draw near, 

Admire, exult— ‘despise— laugh, weep, — for Jiere 
There is such matter for all feeling: — Manl 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 

This momitain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the v-an 
Till the sun’s ray.s with added flame were filled 1 
Whore are its golden roofs! where those who dared to build? 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nainoless cohimn with the buried base 1 
What are tlie laurels of the Csesars^ brow ? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus’ or Trajan’s ? Ho — ’tis that of Time ; 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scolfing; and apostolio statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Borne, 

And looking to the stars : they hod contained 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

The last of those who o’er the whole earth reigned, 

The Homan globe, for after none sustained, 
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But yielded bfick bis conquesfcSJ — be was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unalained 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
Hia sovereign virtues — still we Trajan's name adore. 

Where is the rook of Triumiih, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here ? Tesj and in yon field below, 

A thousand, years of silenced factions sleep — 

The Poruni, whore the immortal accents glo^v, 

And. bUU the. cicqweut air breathee— burns with Cicero I 

The field o£ freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 

Here a proud people’s passions were exlialcd, 

Prom the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to conquer failed 5 
But long before had Freedom’s face been voilcd, 

And Aiiarcliy a.ssnmed her attributes } 

Till every lawless soldier who assailed 
Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 

Then turn wo to her latest tribune's name, 

From her ton thousand tyrants turn to thee, 

Redeemer of dark centimes of shamo — 

The friend of Petrarch — hoi^e of Italy — 

Rienzi I last of Romans I While the tree 
Of freedom’s witlierod trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — ■ 

Tho forum’s champion, and the people’s chief — 

Her newborn Numa thou — with reign, alas I too brief. 

Egerial sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting place so fair 
As thiuo ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepay of some fond despair; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more tluui common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Tboii wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine Elysian water drops; the face 

Of thy cave-guavded spring, with years unwriuUled, 
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Reflects tlie mcek-eyed genius of the place, 

Wliose green, Tvild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 

Pantastioally tangled; tlie green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The qnich-eyed lizard nistlea, and the billa 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass; 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in. their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of tlie violet’s deep blue eyes, 

Kissed by the breath of heaven seems colored by its skies. 

Arches on arches I as it were that Rome, 

Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 

Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the aante gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies aBSvirae 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondi-ous monument, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the tilings of earth, whioli Time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his acytlie, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its do^Ye^. . . 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 

As man was slaughtered by his follow-man. 

And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circixa’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle pl^ns or listed spot ? 

Both are but theaters where the chief actors rot. 
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I see before me the Grladiator lie ; 

He leans upon Kis liand — Ins manly brow i 

Oonsenta to death, but couquera agony. 

And Ills drooi^ed head sinks gradually loiv 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall lieavy, one by one, 

Hike the first of a thundershower j and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman, shout whicli liailed the wretch who wou. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — Ins eyes 
Weia with his heait, and that was far away: 

He reclced not of the life ho lost nor prize. 

But where hig rude hirt by tho Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butoherod to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ?— Arise 1 ye Goths, and glut your ire I 

But here, where IMurder breathed her bloody steam, 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 

And roared or murmured like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman millions’ blame or praise 
"Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

My voice sounds much — and fall tho stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crushed — walls bowed — . 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 

A ruin — yet what ruin 1 from its mass 
"Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared} 

"STeb oft the enormous skeleton yo pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 

Alas I developed, opens the decay. 

When the colossal fabric’s form ia neared ; 

It will not hear the brightness of tho day, 

"Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there j 
"Wlien the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 

And the lo^r night breeze waves along the air 
The garland forest, which the gray walls wear, 
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Like laurels ou tJie bald first Osesar’s head; 

Wlieji the light shiues serene but doth not glare, 

Tlien in. tliis inagio oirele raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot — ’tis on their dust ye tread. 

“■VYliile stands tire Coliseum, Home shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Bomo shall fall; 

And when Borne falls — the AVorld.” Broin our o^vn laud 
Tlius spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, ^vhich Ave are wont to call 
Anoieut ; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all; 

Homo and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 

The World, the same wide don — of thieves, or what ye wilh 


THE HUNS AT EEICHENAU. 

By JOSEPH VICTOR VON SCIIEFFEI. : Trakslation op NATHAN 
HASKELL DOLE. 

(from “Ekkeliard; aTale of the Tenth Century." With tlio pormisalon of the 
puWlshotB, T. Y. Crowell &. Co,) 

[JosLiri! VioTott tok SouBFrei., a German poet and novelist, was horn at 
Carlaruhe, Badou, Echruary 10, 1820, and was educated at Munich, Hoklelberg, 
aiKl Berlin to follow the law. But after flyo yenra* practice lie abandoned the 
legal profession and devoted liiuiself to literary puisnils. Ho travolocl in Italy ; 
lived at various places In Germany, Switzerland, and Eranco ; and from 1801 
Tosklcd in Carlsruhe and Iludolfszall on Lake Constance. Ho died April 0, 
1880. His first book, which ho never surpassed, waa "The Trumpeter of Sak- 
klngcn ’’ (18C2), a tale In vorso of tUo period of tho Thirty Years’ War. It iina 
been widely road, and in 1696 passed Uiroiigb i(e2i0th edition. His otlior works 
Inoluilo : "Ekkohard," an historical novel ; " Gaudemus," a collection of songs 
and ballads, known to all German Bludcnte; and the roinaoces, "JuniperuB" 
and "Hugideo."] 

On the island of Beiolienau it was silent and lonely after 
the inhabitants of the jnonnstery had taken tlioir departure. 
The weak-mindecl Heribald was lord and master of the whole 
place ; he was much pleased with liis solitude. For hours lie 
sat on the shore, skipping flat pebbles over the waves. When 
they sank at once he scolded them. 

With the poultry in the yard lie held many a dialogue j he 
fed them regularly. 

“ If you are very good, and the brothers do not return,” he 
once said, “ Heribald will preach you a sermon.” 
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lu the monastery he fonnd plenty of amnsement r — in one 
clay of solitude a man can hatch a good many useful ideas. 

The camerarius had angered him by refusing to give him the 
necessary shoe leather t so Herihald went up to the cell of the 
camerarius, smashed his large stone water jug, as well as his 
three flowerpots, out open the straw mattress on his bed, and 
filled it up with the broken crockery ; then ho lay down on it 
to see how it would feel, and the fragments were hard and 
sharp, so he smiled contentedly and betook himself to Abbot 
Watzmann’s apartments. 

Against the abbot he also boro a grudge, as he was indebted 
to him for many a sound whipping; but he found everything 
locked up and in excellent orclei*, so nothing was left to him 
but to break off one of the legs of the cushioned easy-cliair. 
He cunningly put it back in its old place, as if nothing had 
happened. 

“That will break down nicely with him, when he comes 
homo and sits comfortably on it. * Thou slialt castigate the 
flesh,’ says St. Beiiediot. But Herihald has not broken off the 
leg of the chair, Tlie Huns have done it.” 

Prayer, devotion, and psalm singing iie performed, ns the 
rules of the order prescribed. The seven daily times for prayer 
the solitary strictly adhered to, as if lie might be punished for 
missing them j even the midnight vigil he descended into the 
cloister ohuroh to hold. 

At the very hour when his brothers were carousing in the 
hall of the ducal castle with the monks of St. Gall, Herihald 
was standing in the choir. The nncanny shadows of the night 
enveloiDed the aisle, dimly flickered the everlasting lamp 5 but 
fearlessly, and with a clear voice, Heribald intoned the intro- 
ductory verse : — 

Lord, I Gvy unto tlm * mttke haste unto ine ; give ear unto my 
voice %vhen I cry unto thee. And ho sang the tliird psalm, the 
one which David sang when he lied before Absalom his son. 

When he reached the place where the antiphonal resjjonse 
uaiially came, acoording to custom, he stopped and waited for 
the other choir to take it up, but everything remiiiiied silent 
and still ; then Herihald passed his hand over liia forehead, 
“ All,” said he, “ I forgot I They are all gone, and Iloribalcl is 
alone.” 

Then as he was about to sing tlie ninety-fourth psalm, as the 
nightly service rec^uired, the everlasting lamp went out, — a bat 
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flew into it. Outside, storm and rain. Ploavy droids fell on the 
roof of tKe church, and beat against the ^Yindows. A strange 
feeling came over Heribald. 

“ Holy Benedict,” exclaimed he, “ be pleased to see that it is 
not Heribald’s fault that tJie antiphon was not sung.” 

He Yvalked through the darkness out of the choir. A shrill 
wind whistled through a little window of the crypt under the 
high altar, producing a howling sound ; ns Heribald advanced, 
a draught caught liis garment. 

“Art thou come back, thou helliali tempter?” said he. 
“ Must I flght thee once more ? ” 

Unhesitatingly lie stepped back to the altar, and seized a 
wooden crucifix which the abbot had not had taken av'ay. 

“ 111 the name of the Holy Trinity, come on, specter of Satan 1 
Heribald awaits thee f ” 

"Witli undaunted courage he thus stood on the altar steps; 
the wind ooutinued to howl ; the Devil did not appear. 

“ He had enough of it the last time,” smilingly said the idiot. 
About a year before, the Evil One had appeared to him in the 
shape of a big dog, barking furiously at him j but Heribald had 
resisted him with a pole, and had plied him with such doughty 
blows that the pole broke. 

Tlien Heribald screamed out a number of choice inveotivea 
in tlie direction where the wind was moaning ; and when even 
after this nothing came to tempt him, he replaced the cruoihx 
on the altar, bent his knees before it, and went back to his cell 
murmuring the Kync eleison. Thor© lio slept the sleep of the 
just until late in the morning. 

The sun was high in tho heavens, ns Heribald complacently 
walked up and down before the monastery. Sinoe the time 
when ho had enjoyed an occasional holiday at school, he had 
seldom had an opportunity of idling, “Idleness is the souVs 
worst enemy,” St. Benedict hod said, and in consequence strictly 
ordered his disciples to fill up with the work of their hands the 
time which was not claimed by devotional tasks. 

Heribald knew not art or handicraft, and so they employed 
liim ill splitting wood and in rendering similar useful services ; 
but now he paced up and down with folded arms before the 
heaped-up logs of wood and looked up smilingly at one of the 
cloister windows. 

“Wliy don’t you come down, Father Rudimann,” he cried, 
“and make Heribald out the wood? You used to keep such 
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excellent 'svatoli over the Urotliers j and so often called Heribald 
a useless servant of the Lord, when he was cloud gazing instead 
of handling the ax. Why don’t you attend to your duty ? ” 

Not even an eclio gave answer to the liiilf-wiited oreature’s 
query j then lie drew out some of the under logs, noisily the whole 
pile rolled down. “ Tumble if you lilce,” continued lie in his solil- 
oquy, “ Heribald is having a holiday, and is not going to pile you 
up again. The abbot has run away, and the brothers have run 
away also j so it serves them right, if everything tumbles down. ” 

After this laudable enterprise, Heribald directed his steps 
to the monastery garden. Another project now occupied his 
mind. He intended to eut a few delicate heads of lettuce for 
his dinner, and to dress them a good deal better than they 
would ever have been done if the fatlier head cook had been pres- 
ent. Temptingly the vision was just rising before him, liow ho 
would not spare the oil jug, and would iiitilessly cut to pieces 
some of the biggest onions, when a cloud of dust whirled up on 
tlie white sandy shore opposite ; the forms of liorses and riders 
became visible. 

“Are you there, already? ” said the monk, and lie made the 
sign of the cross j his Ups mumbled a hasty prayer, but liis face 
quickly resumed its customary smile of contentment. 

“ Strange wanderers and pilgrims are to meet with a Chris- 
tian reception at the gate of any house of the Lord,” ho mur- 
mured. “I will receive them.*' 

A new idea now crossed Jiis brain j he passed liis imnd over 
his forehead. 

“ Have I not studied the history of the ancients in the clois- 
ter school, and learned how the Homan senators received the 
invading Gauls? — Wrapped in their mantles, the ivory scoptor 
in tlieir hands, the old graybeards sal in their chairs, without 
winking, like bronze idols. Not for nothing is the Latin teacher 
going to tell us that was a most wortliy reception. Heribald 
can do the same I ” 

A mild imbecility may now and then bo an enviable dower 
in life. "What appears black to others, seems to the half-witted 
as blue or green j liis path may be zigzag but lie does not notice 
the serpents hidden in the grass ; and the abysses into which 
the wise man inevitably falls, be stumbles over, without a 
suspicion of danger. 

A curulo chair not being just then in the monastery, Heri- 
bald pushed a huge oak log toward the gate which led into the 
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courtyard. “For what end have ^ye studied secular history if 
^ve cannot take oounsel by it?” said he, and seated liimself 
quietly on his blook, in expectation of what was to come. 

Opposite, on the near shore, a troop of horsemen had 
stopped. With their reins slung round their arms, and their 
arrows ready on their bowstrings, they had gone on ahead, — 
the scouts of the Hunnish horde. When no ambuscade was 
discovered helhnd the willows bordering the lake, they stopped 
awhile to rest their horses. Thou tho arrows were put back 
into their quivers, the orooked sabers taken between the teeth, 
and pressing tlie spurs into tho horses’ sides, they went into 
the lake. Quickly the horses crossed the blue waves. Now 
the foremost had touched tho land, and sprang from Ms saddle, 
and shook himself three times, like a poodle coming out of a 
cold bath I With piercing, triumphant shouts they approached 
tho silent Raichenau. 

Like an image of atone sat Ilevibald, gazing undauntedly at 
the strange figures. Never as yet had he passed a sleepless 
night musing over the perfection of human beauty} but tho 
faoes which now met his view struck him as being so very ugly 
that ho could not suppress a long-drawn “ Have mercy upon 
ua, 0 Lord I " 

With orooked backs tlio strange guests sat in their saddles. 
Their dress was the skin of wild beasts j thoir bodies lean and 
small } their skulls square-shaped j black shaggy hair hung 
down in wild disorder j and their unshapely yellow faces 
glistened as if they bad been anointed with tallow. One of 
the foremost had of his own accord enlarged his coarse-lipped 
mouth considerably, slitting it out toward the ears 5 from their 
small, deep-set eyes they looked out suspiciously at the world. 

“ To make a Hun, one need only give n square shape to a 
lump of clay, stick on a smaller lump for a Jioso, and drive 
in the chin,” Heribald was just thinking, when they stood 
before him. Ho did not understand their hissing language, 
and smiled complacently, as if the whole gang had no oonoern 
for him. 

For a while they stared in astonishment at the half-witted 
fellow, as professional critics do ab a new poet, when they are 
aa yet undecided in what pigeonhole of ready-made judgments 
they arc to put him. At lost one of them caught sight of tho 
bald spot on Heribald’s pate, and pointed at it with his crooked 
saber. They raised a sneering laugli j one seized his bow and 
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arrow to aim at the monk. Bub now Heribald’s patience had 
come to an end ; a feeling of Allemannio pride came over ]]im 
as he confronted this rabble. 

“ By St, Benedict’s tonsure/’ he cried, leaping to his feet, 
“ no heathenish dog shall mock at the crown of my head 1 ” 

He snatched the reins of one of the foremost riders, tore 
away his crooked saberj ajid was just going to assume an 
aggressive attitude, when, quicker than lightning, one of the 
Huns threw a noose over his head and pulled him down. Then 
they leaped on him, tied his hands to his back, and were 
already raising their death-bringing arms, when a distant 
rumble and tumult was heard, like the approach of a mighty 
army. This drew their attention from the idiot. They threw 
him like a sack against his oak trunk, and galloped off down 
to the water’s edge, 

A great cavalcade of the Hunnic forces had now arrived 
on the opposite shore. The vanguard, by a shrill whistle, gave 
the signal that all was safe. At one of the extremities of the 
island, overgrown with reeds, they had discovered a ford, which 
could he creased on horseback with dry feet. This they showed 
to their comrades j many hundred horsemen of them now 
swarmed over like hornets. 

Their united forces had availed nothing against the walls 
of Augsburg and the bishop’s prayers j so, in liordes, they were 
now ravaging the land. 

In face, figure, and manner of sitting on horsebaok they 
were all alike, for with uncultivated races the features are as if 
cast in one mold, indicating that the vocation of the individual 
lies in conforming itself to the mass, in-stead of contrasting 
with it. 

In the orchards and gardens where the monies used to walk 
back and forth reciting their breviaries, the strange Hunnio 
arms now glistened for the first time. Winding in a serpentine 
line came the mounted train along the narrow path from the 
mainland ; a wild din of music, like the clanging of cymbals 
and the cry of violins, accompanied them j but the sounds wore 
shrill and sharp ns vinegar, for the ears of the Huns were large, 
but not sensitive, and only those who were unfit for cavalry 
service were allowed to cultivate music. 

I-Iigh over their heads floated the standard, with the green 
cat in a red field 5 around it rode some of the chieftains, ISllalc 
and Horiiebog towering above tlio rest. 
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Ellak had. a straight iin-Hiinnic nose ; a Circassian was his 
mother, and to her he was indebted for his pale, intelligent face 
and penetrating eyes. He represented the ruling intellect of 
the mass. It was liis deep'xooted conviction that the old world 
must be plowed afresh, with fire and sAVord, and that it was 
better to be plowman than manure. 

Hornebog, lean and lank, wore Iiis long black hair twisted 
into two solitary curia, one at each side of his face. Above 
towered the glittering helmet, adorned with two widespread 
eagles’ wings ; he was the very prototype of Kunnio horseman- 
ship. To him the saddle served aa home, tent, and palace. He 
shot tho bird on the wing, and with his crooked saber could 
sever the head of an enemy from its trunk while galloping past. 
From hia holster hung the six-eorded whip, a significant symbol 
of executive power. 

On the backs of the horses belonging to the chieftains hung 
beautifully enibroiderod altar cloths, as well as chasubles, a 
living witness that they had already paid visits to other mon- 
asteries. Tlieir booty was transported in many wagons; a 
great rabble of followers closed the train. 

lu a cart drawn by mules, amongst copper camp kettles and 
otliei' kitchen utensils, sat an old wrinkled woman. She was 
shading her eyes with her hand, and looking toward the sun; 
in that direction rose the mountain peaks of the Hegau. She 
know them well j the old hag avos the Forest woman. Ban- 
ished by Elckehard, she had departed for foreign lands ; revenge 
was her first thought Avlien sbo aAvoko in tho morning, and her 
last fts she fell asleep in tho evening. Thus she came as far as 
Augsburg. At the foot of the mountain on which the wooden 
temple of the Suabian goddess Zisa had once stood, the camp 
fires of the Huns Avere burning j Avith them she remained. 

On a magnificent steed, by tho side of tho old Forest 
woman, rode a young maiden full of the unboiAnded spirits 
caused by a healthy out-of-doors life. Under her little short 
nose there Avas a seductive pair of red lips j her eyes Avero 
sparkling ; her hair hung doAvn in a long tossing braid, inter- 
woven Avith a red ribbon which floated in the air like tho pen- 
nant of a ship. Her skirts were looped up. Over her loose 
bodice hung bow and quiver, and thus she managed her horse, 
— a Hunnic Artemis. 

This Avas Erica, the Flower-of-fche-heath. She Avas not of 
Hunnic origin. She had been picked up as an abandoned child 
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by some horsemen on the steppes of Panuoiiia, and had accom- 
panied the Huns, and grown up, hardly knowing how. Those 
whom she liked, she caressed; those who displeased her, she 
bit in the arm. 

Botund, the old Hunnio chieftain, liad loved lier. Irkund 
the young one killed Botund because of the Plower-of-the-heath. 
But when Irlcund wanted to enjoy liei* love, Zobolsu came along, 
and with hia sharp lance did him the same service without his 
asking for it. Thus Erica’s fate had bean varied, — now ways I 
new countries 1 new loves] — and she had become part and 
parcel of the horde, as if she were its good spirit, and she was 
held ill superstitious veneration. 

“ So long as the Flower-of-the-lieath blooms in our ranks, 
we shall conquer the world,” said the Huns ; “ Forward 1 ” 

Meanwhile, poor Heribald was still lying hound at the mon- 
astery gate. His meditations were melancholy. A big gadfly 
was buzzing round Jiis head. He could not drive it away with 
his hands fa.stenecl behind his back. 

“ Heribald has behaved with dignity,” thought lie. » Like 
one of the old Homans he sab at the gat© to receive the enemy ; 
and now lie is lying bound on the stones, and the gadfly sits 
with impunity on his nose. That is the reward of dignified 
behavior. Heribald will never again be dignified I Amongst 
hedgedoga, dignity is a very auporfluous thing.” 

Like a mountain torrent when the flood gate 1ms been 
raised, the Hunnio tide was now streaming into the oloister 
yard. 

The good Heribald began to feel really uucomfortablo. 

“ Oh, Camcrarius,” ho continued in hia meditation, “ even if 
thou shouldst refuse me, tlie next time, shirt and habit, as well 
as shoe leather, I would fly, nevertheless, a naked mnn 1 ” 

Some of the van reported to Ellak how they had found the 
solitary monk. He made a sign for them to bring tlio prisoner 
up before him ; they loosened his cords, set him on his feet in 
the courtyard, and with heavy blows drove him toward their 
leader. Slowly marched the poor wretch, omitting grunts of 
indignation. 

An unspeakably satirical smile played round the Hunnio 
chieftain’s lips when tho idiot at last stood before him, Negli- 
gently dropping the reins on tho horse’s neck, he turned 
round, 
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See what a representative of German art and science looks 
like,” he said, addressing Krica. 

On his numerous piraLiciil expeditions, Ellak liad acquired 
a slight ]cno\^dedgo of the German language. 

“ Where are the inliabitants of the island ? ” asked he in a 
commanding voice. 

Keribalcl pointed to the distant Hegau. 

“ Armed ? ” 

“ The servants of God are always armed j tlie Lord is their 
shield and sword.” 

“ Well said,” laughed the Hun. “Why didst thou remain 
behind?” 

Henbakl became embarrassed. He had too much pride to 
betray the true reason : tiiat is to say, his torn shoes. “ Heri- 
bald,” lie replied, “is curious, and wanted to see what the sons 
of the Devil aro like.” 

Elluk translated the monk’s polite speech to his companions, 
who struolc up a loud guffaw. 

“You need not laugh,” cried Horibald, angrily. “We 
know very well what you are I Abbot Wnzmann has told us.” 

“ I shall have thee killed,” said EUalc, carelessly. 

“ That will only aervc me right,” returned HeribaUl. “ Why 
(lid I not escape with the others?” 

Ellak cast a searching look at the queer fellow, and another 
idea struck him. He beckoned to tho standard bearer, who 
approached, swinging in tlie air his flag witli tlie green cat. 

This was the cat which had once appeared to King Etzel 
ill Ills youth. Ill a dreamy mood, he was sitting in his uncle 
liiigihi’s tent 5 he was nielauolioly, and was deliberating whether 
he had not better become a Christian, and servo God and sci- 
ence; just then the cat came in. Among Kugila’s treasures 
she had found the golden imperial globe which had made part 
of the booty at Byzantium; this she held in lier paws and 
played with it and rolled it back and forth. And an inward 
voice said to Etzel; — 

“Tiiou slialt not beoomo a monk, but thou shalt play with 
the round earth, as the cat plays with that golden bauble.” 

Then ho became aware tliat iCiitka, the God of the Huns, 
had appeared to him, and so ho brandislmd his sword toward 
the four quarters of the world, let his linger nails grow, and 
became what ho was dc.stinod to heoome, Attila, king of tlio 
JIiiij.s, the scourge of Godl 
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“ Knool down, DiiseraUe monk,” oiled Ellalc fi-oin hia lioi’se, 
“ and worslii^J him whom tliou seeal painted on this flag ! ” 

But Heribald stood immovable. 

“ I don’t Iniow him,” said he, willi a hollow laugh. 

“ ’Tia the God of the Huns 1 ” angrily cried the chieftain. 

“Down on thy knees, coavI beai-er, or ” Ho pointed to his 

crooked sword. 

Heribald laughed once more, and, putting his forefinger to 
his forehead, said : — 

“ If you think that Heribald is so easily imposed upon, you 
are vastly mistaken. It is written : Avhen God created heaven 
and earth, and darkness avos upon the face of the deep, he said : 
‘ Let there he light I ’ If God were a eat, he Avould not have 
said: ‘ Let there bo light ! ’ Heribald AviU not kneel down.” 

A Hunnie rider stealthily approached, pulled the monk’s 
garment, and whispered in excellent Suabian in his oar : — 

“Erieud, I would kneel down, if I were in your place. 
TJiey are dangerous people.” 

The wa-rncr’s real jiaino Avas Snewelln, and his birthplace 
was Ellwangen in the Itiosgau ; by birth ho was a gonuino 
Suabian, hub in the course of time ho had become a Hun, and 
done well by it. And ho spoke Avith a peculiar windy tone in 
his voice, for lio line! lost four of his front teeth, besides several 
molars ; and this was the real reason why he was to bo found 
among the Huns. 

In Wa younger days, as It bai>ponod, when bo was stUl oavu- 
ing a peaceful livelihood at homo as cart driver of the little 
Salvator monastery, ho had been sent Avith a strong convoy, 
under imperial protection, Avith a cart load of briglit-oolored 
N’eckar wine, north to the great market at Magdeburg. To 
that town resorted the priests of the Iicathonish Pomeranians 
and ‘Wends, to buy their libation wine ; and SneAvelin made an 
eKoelleiit bargain when he sold his wino to tho wliitc-bcarded 
chief priest of the throe-headed God Triglaf, for the groiit 
temple at Stettin. 

But afterwards he remained sitting over the wine Avith the 
Avhite-boarded heathen, avIio enjoyed the Suabian nectar and 
became enthusiasti and began to praise his native laud and 
said that the Avorld Avas infinitely more advanced in then’ parts, 
between tlie Oder and the Spree. And he tried to oonvort 
SneAvelin to tlio worship of Triglaf the three-headed, and of the 
black and white Sun God lladegast, and of Hadomysl, the God- 
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dess of joyous thoughts j but this wns rather too much for Lho 
man of EUwangen. 

“You are an abominable Wendish swindler,” he exclaimed, 
and upset the wino table, and flew at him, like the young hero 
Siegfried wlicn he attacked tlie wild, long-beavded dwarf Al- 
berich j ho had a hand-to-hand contest with him, and at one 
strong tug out the half of his gray heard ! But his 

antagonist called on Triglaf the tltree-lieaded to help him, dealt 
him a blow on the jaw with lug irou-iuouiited staff, which for- 
ever destroyed tire beauty of his teeth *, and before the toothless 
Suabiau carl driver had i*ecoverod from the blow, his whiLe- 
bearded antagonist hail taken his departure, no tliat ho could 
not wreak his revenge on liiiu. 

But when SnowcUu walked out of the gates of ^lagdeburg, 
he shook his list northwards, and said : — 

’ “ We two shall meet again, some day 1 " 

At hla homo ho was greatly ridiculed on account of his lost 
teeth ; so, in sheer spite, he wont amongst the Huns, liaping 
that when these should ride northwards, ho would he able to 
settle a heavy account with tho three-headed Triglaf and all 
his worshipers. 

rioribftld lieoded not the curious liorseman. Tiio Forest 
womaiv had got doNvn from her cart, and approached Ellak. 
With a gvimaoo she looked at the monk. 

“I liavQ read in tho stars,’* she cried, “ that evil threatens 
us at tlie liands of bald-sliavcii men. To prevent tho coming 
danger, you ouglit to hang np this miserable creature boXoro 
tho monastery gate, witli liia face turned toward you moun- 
tains ! ” 

“Xiang him ujd,” shouted many in tho crowd, the old 
M'oinan’s pantoinimo having been understood. 

Jilllalc: had onoo more turned toward Erica. 

“ And so this monster lias principles,” said lie, scornfully. 
“ It would save his life, and yet ho refuses to bend his knees. 
Shall wo have him hanged, Flower-of-the-henth ? ” 

Ileribald’g life bung on a slender thread. Round about ho 
saw sinistor faces ; liis ooiirngo began to fail him, ho was ready 
to weep ; but in the hour o£ danger, even the moat foolish are 
often guided by a happy instinct. Like a star shone Erica’s 
rosy face before him, and with timid steps he sprang to her 
through the throng. To kneel before her ^vaa not aucli a tUlli- 
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oulb taHk for him j her sweet looks inspired him with confi- 
dence. WUli outstretched arms he implored her protection. 

“ There I ” cried the Flower-of-Uie-heaLli, “ the man of the 
island is not so foolish as he looks. He prefers kneeling to 
Erica, instead of the green and red flag.” 

She smiled graciously on the pitiful suppliant, leaped from 
her saddle, and patted him as if lie were some half-wild animal. 

“ Jlon’t be afraid,” said she ; “ thou slialt live, poor old black 
coat 1 ” and Heribald read in her eyes that she meant what she 
.said. He pointed to the Forest woman, who had frightened 
him most. EricEV shook her head : “She shall not harm thee.” 

Then Heribiild rjin joyously to the wall : lilacs and wild 
roses were already blooming there ; hastily he tore off some 
of their branclieH, and presented them to the Huimio maiden. 

Loud shouts of delight rang through the mouEistery yiu’d. 

“Hail to the Flower-of-thc-heath,” cried they all, clashing 
their arms togetlier. 

“ Shout with thorn,” whispered the man from ElUvangoii 
into Heribald’s car. So he also raised his voice find cried a 
lioarae “Hurrali! ” Tears stood in his eyes. 

The Huns unsaddled their horses. As a pack of hounds, 
at evening, tifter tlic chase is over, wait for tlie moment when 
tlie entrails of the deer Eire thrown to them as tlieir portion, — 
here one pulls at the cord that restrains him, there another in 
burking fiercely witli impatience, — so stood the Huiia lieforo 
the monastery. At lost Ellak gave tlio signal tliat the pillago 
might begin. In wild disorder they dashed along the corridor.s, 
up the staircase, into the church. Confused cries ro, sounded 
— of expected booty and disappointed hopes. The cells of tho 
In'otherhood were searched, but nothing was found except tliu 
scanty furniture. 

“ Show us the treasury,” said they to Heribald, who did .so 
willingly j he knew tliat whatever Avas the most procioua liad 
been taken away. Only plated caiidloalicks and the big emer- 
ald of colored glass wore still there. 

“ Miserable monastery I TJie beggars 1 ” cried one, and 
with Ilia mailed boot ho stamped on tho false jewel, so that a 
great crack shot through it. They rewarded Heribald with 
heavy blows ; so ho stole sorroAvfully away, 

111 the cros.s passage Siieweliii mot him, 

“Friend,” he cried, “I am an old wine carrier] tell me 
where is your cellar V ” 
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Heribald led him clown, and chuckled eontenteclly when ho 
flaw tlifit the oliief entrance had been walled up. 'With a know- 
ing look lie winked at the fresh lime, os if to aay that ho well 
knew its seorot. 

The man of EUwangen without much ado cut off the seals 
on one of the tuns, tapped it, and filled his lielmet. It was a 
long, long draught that he took. 

“ 0 Hahnenkamm and Heidenliciin I ” exclaimed he, sluv- 
oriiig as with the ague, “ for this beverage 1 verily need not 
have joined the Huns ! ” 

He ordered his companions to carry np the butts, but Heri- 
bald stepped anxiously forwards and pulled one of the dese- 
orators by his gown: “Allow mo, good man,” said he, in 
pathetic aoceuts, “ but what am I to drink when you are gone 
away ? ” 

ynowoliu laughingly roportod the monk’s anxiety to the 
others. 

“The fool must have something,” they said, putting back 
the smallest tun unopened. Sucli kindness touolied Horibalcl, 
and he shook hands with them. 

Out in the ooiirtj'ard arose a wild din. Some had been 
searching the church, and had also lifted a gravestone, from 
under wliicli a bleached skull grinned at them out of its dark 
cowl. This frightened oven the Huns back. Two of the gang 
mounted the chuveU towee^ the apive of which was adorned with 
a gilt weathercock, according to custom. IVliether they took 
it to bo the protecting God of the monastery, or imagined it to 
be real gold, they climbed up the roof of the tower, and auda- 
ciou.sly silting there, tried to bring the cook down with their 
lances. 

Tlien a sudden giddiness camo over them. One let his 
raised arm sink, — a false step — a cry j and down he fell, the 
other after him. With broken nocks they lay in the oloi.stor 
yard, 

“ A bad omen,” said Kllak to liimsolf. 

Tile Huns uttered a howl, but a few raonieiita later tlie acci- 
dent was entirely forgotten. The sword had already snatched 
away so many of their companions — what mattered two more 
or less ? 

The bodies were carried into the cloister garden. With the 
logs which Heribald Iiad upset in the early morning, a funeral 
pile was ereoted j the books left in the libraries bad been 
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tlu'owu do^Yn into the ooiu't; tUeso were bmuglit as IclnclUng, 
and ■were used in filling up Ilia gaps beUveeii the logs. 

JSllak and Hornebog were walking together tlirougli the 
ranks. Squeezed in between the logs sadly looked a neatly 
written manuscript ; the shining golden initials glittered on 
the broken pages. Hornebog, drawing his crooked sword, 
pierced the parchment with it, and lield it out to his ooinpau- 
lon, stuck on tlie point of Uie blade. 

“ What do these hooks and chickens’ feet mean, hrothor ? ” 
asked he. 

Iilllak took tlie punctured book, and glanced over some of 
its pages. Ho also know Latin. 

“ Western wisdom/* replied he. “ A man named Boethius 
wrote it, and ihore are many line tinngs in it about the comfort 
of Philosopliy.” 

^‘Plu — lo — so — slowly repealed Homebog; “what 
kind of comfort is that, brotlicr?” 

“It docs not mean a pretty woman, nor yet firo water, 
oitlier,” was Ellak’s reply. “It is diffioult to dosoribe it in 
T-Irnmisl!. — If a man docs not know why lie is in the world, 
and stands on hia ijoad lo find out llio reason, tlmt is about 
what they call Philosophy in these western lands. Ho who 
comforted hiniaolf with it in his water tower at Pavia was aftei* 
all beaten to death on tliat ■very account.” 

“It served him right!” exoluimed Hornebog. “I-Te who 
Jjolds a sword in Ins baud, and lias a liorno between liia thighs, 
knoNs'S why he is in the world; and if wo did not know Iho roa- 
Koii better than those who scratch siioli lioolcs on assoa’ skins, 
then they would be on our licols at the Danube, and we should 
not bo watering our ]ior8c.s in tbo Suabiau sea.” 

“ Don't you know that it is lucky that such trash is made ? ” 
continued Elliik, throwing back the Boethius on the funeral pile. 

“ AVliy so ? ” asked Iloniebog. 

“ Because tlio liaud which guides tlie pen is never lit to wield 
the sword so us to make a good gash iu the flogh ; and when the 
non8en.se which one single head hatched m oi\co written down, 
then at least a hundred others will muddle their brains with it. 
A hundred blockheads more make a hundred solcUors less, which 
is clearly enough our advantage, wlienever wo choose to make 
an invasion. So long as they in the W est write books and hold 
synods my children may safely carry their camp forward I that’s 
what the great EUel himself said,” 
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“ Praieed be the great EtzeL I ” said Horuebog, reverently. 

Theii a voioe cried, “ Let the dead rest I ” 

, Witli dancing steps Erica caiuo toward the two chief- 
tains. She liad examined the monastery booty 5 an altar cloth 
of red HiWt found grace in lier eyes, and she put it on lilce a 
mantle, — the eorners lightly thrown back over her shoulders. 

“ How do you like me so ? ” she asked, turning her little 
liead complacently about. 

“The riowei'-of-the-lieatli requires no finery of Suabian 
idolater-s to please ua,'* aternly replied Ellak. 

Then she jumped up at him, stroked his lank black hair, and 
called out : — 

“ Come, the meal is rcad5^” 

They wont to Lho courtyard. Tim IJuns had strewn about 
all tlio hay supply of the monoslory, and wore lying down on it 
waiting for the repast. 

With folded arms, Hcvibalcl stood in the background, look» 
ing down at tliein. 

“The Devil’s ours cannot even sit down like Christians, 
when they are about to eat their daily bread.*’ These were 
his thoughts, but he took good car© not to utter them aloud. 
Expoi'ionoe of frequenij blows teaches silence. 

“ Lie down, black coat ; thou mayst eat also,*’ cried Erica, 
and signed to him to follow the oxanipje of the others. He 
looked at tho man of Ellwangeii, who wns lying there with 
crossed legs, as if ho had novor known what it was to sit other- 
wise. So Heribald tried to follow his example 5 but he soon 
got up again ; this position sccined to him too undignified. So 
lie fetched a chair out of the monastery, and sat down with the 
rest. 

An ox Imd boon rousted on a spit j Avhatever else the clois- 
ter IciLcheii provided was utilized ; and they fell to with raven- 
ous hunger. The meat was cut off with their short sabers, 
the liiigcr.s serving as knife and fork. On end in the court- 
yard stood the big wine tun ; every one dipped out as much as 
lie liked. Hero and there a finely wrought chalice was used as 
a drinking cup. 

They gave Heribald also as much wine as he wished for, but 
when with silent contentment lie was sipping it, a half-gnawed 
bone flew at hia head. He looked up aorrowfully, but saw that 
many another of the feasters met with the same fate. To throw 
bones at one another was a Hunnio custom instead of dessert. 
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Wine-AvaYm, they began axongb and umnelocUoiifi Binging. 
Two of the younger horsemen sang aU old song in lionor of 
King Etzel, in which it was said tliat he had been a oontj^iieroi’ 
not only with the sword, but also with his charms of person. 
Then followed a satirical stanza on a Roman emperor’s sister, 
who fell in love with liim from a distance and offered him her 
lieart and hand, which, however, he refused. 

Like the screecliing of owls and the croaking of toads rang 
the chorus. Then some of them came to Horibald, and made 
him understand that he also was expected to give them a song. 
He tried to avoid it ; but to no avail. So lie sang in an almost 
sobbing voice the antiphon in honor of the holy cross, beginning 
with the “ Sanotijica woa.” 

With aatonishment the drunken mon listened to the long 
whole notes of the old church chant; the strange melody 
Bounded like a voice in the wilderness. 

With rising anger tlie Forest woman, sitting beside the cop- 
per kettle, also heard it. With her knife she stole over, seized 
Heribald by his hair, and was going to out off his looks, — the 
greatest insult that could bo offered to a tonsured lU'iest’s con- 
secrated head. 

But Heribald pushed her back, and chanted on undaunted. 
This pleased the assembly ; they shouted with delight. Cym- 
bals and violins again resounded, and now the Flower-of-the- 
heath approached the monk ; the monotonous chant had become 
tiresome to her ; with mocking pity she seized Jiim. 

After song comes dancing 1 ” she oiiod, and drew him into 
the whirl of the wild dance. 

Heribald knew not what happened to him. Erica’s swelling 
bosom pressed np to him. 

“ Whether Heribald dances or not, it will bo only anotlior 
small link in the great chain of abominations,” bo reasoned; 
so he bravely stamped the ground with his saiidal-clad foot ; 
his cowl flew about him. Tighter and tighter he pressed tlio 
Hunnio maiden, and who knows what miglit still have biip- 
peiied. — With heightened color she finally stopped, gave lier 
partner a little parting slap iu the face, and ran off to the chief- 
tains, who, with serious faces, were looking on at the frenzied 
throng. 

The festivities were coming to an end j the effects of the 
wine were passing away. Then EUak gave the order to burn 
the dead. In a moment’s time, the whole troop wore on horse- 
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back, and I’iding in closed ranks to the funeral pile. The two 
dead men’s liorses were stabbed by the oldest of the Hung, and 
laid beside their late masters’ bodies. The gray-haired Hun 
repeated an impressive conjuration over tlie assembly, then ho 
lifted the firebrand and lighted the pile. Boethius’ Comfort 
of Philosophy,” pine logs, manuscripts, and corpses vied with 
one another in burning the brightest, and a mighty pillar of 
smoke rose np to the sky. 

With wrestling, warlike exercises and races, the memory 
of the dead was celebrated. The sun was sinking in the 
west. The whole body of Iluua passed the night in the 
monastery. 

It was on the Thursday before Easter, when all this hap- 
pened on the island of ileichenau. Tlio tidings of this invasion 
soon reached tlio fisliermen'.s huts around Radolfszell. When 
Moengal, the pariah priest, held the early jnorning service, ho 
still counted six of his pious flock j in tlie afternoon there were 
only three, including himself. 

Angrily he was sitting in the little roo}n in which he had 
once hospitably entertained Ekkeliard j then the pillar of smoko 
from the Plunnio funeral pile rose into the nir. Ho stepped to 
the window. It was donso nml black as if the wliole monastery 
were in flames 5 the scent of burning came over the lake. 

“Hihahoil” cried Moengal ; ^^jamproximuiardetUoaUgon^ 
— already it is burning at neighbor Uoalegon’s! Then I 
must also get my house ready. Out with ye now, my old 
Cambutta 1 ” 

Cambutta was no serving maid, but a huge bludgeon, a gen- 
uine Irish shillelah, MoengaVs favorite weapon. 

I-Ie packed the chalice and the ciboriuni into his doeskin 
game bag. Nothing else of gold or silver did he poasess. 
Then he called together his hounds, liis hawk, and two falcons ; 
he flung to them all the meat and fish his pantry boasted. 

“ Eat as much as ever you can, children,” said he, “ so that 
nothing be left for those cursed plagues 1 ” 

The butt in the cellar he knocked to pieces, so that the 
sparkling wine streamed forth. 

“ Not a drop of wine shall tlio devils drink in Moengal’s 
parsonage.” 

Only the jug containing the vinegar was left intact. On 
the crystal-clear butter in the wooden cask he emptied a bas- 
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kelfiil of ashes. His fishing tackle and sporting utensils he 
buried j then he smashed tlio windows, and carefully strewed 
Uio fragments about in the rooms. Some ho even jDUt into the 
chinks of the floor, with the points turned up, — • all iu honor o£ 
tliG Huns I IIo let the hawk and falcons iiy away. 

“ Harcwell I ” he cried, “ and keep near ; for soon there will 
bo dead heathen to pick 1 ” 

So hia house was put in order. Hanging tho game bag, as 
well as a Hibernian leather canteen, over his ahoulders, with 
two spears in his liands, and Canibntta tho shillchili fastoned 
on hia back, — thus, a valiant champion of tho Lord, old Moon- 
gal walked out of hia parsonage, which had been his homo for 
so many years. 

Ho had already gone quite a ■ distance j the sky was clarlc- 
oned with .smoke and ashes. “ Wait a bit I ” ho cried. “ I have 
forgotten something.” 

H© rotvaced his steps : — 

“ The yollow-faced rascaLs deserve at least a word of wel- 
come.” 

He drew a piece of red chalk from his pocket, and thorowifcli 
^Yl•oto in lavgo Ivisiv oharactovs a few words on the gray aand- 
atono slab over tho door. Later rains liavo washed them awa 3 '‘, 
and no one over deciphered them ; hut no doubt it was a .sig- 
iiirioant greeting which old Moongal left boJiind liiin, in Irish 
rnnos. 

He atriiok off at a swift luioo, aiul turned toward tlio 
Hoheutwiel. 


TII13 Hattj/R with tum Huns. 

Good lih’id<ay had come ; but tho anniversary of our Savior’s 
death was not kept on the Hoheutwiel thi.s time in the silent 
way which the preaeviptions of the church require. Old ^tfoen- 
gal’.s arrival liad <li8sip.atod all doubts a.*? to the enemy’.s ap- 
proach. Late in the night they liold a war oounoil and 
detevininod uiianiniously to go out to meet the Huns in open 
battle. 

The sun rose drearily ; soon it was hidden again in mist. 
A fierce gale blew over the land, chasing the clouds along, so 
that they .sank down on the distant Bodensee, as if water and 
air were striving to mingle. Now and then a sunbeam striig- 
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glecl thi'ough. IL was the asyel undecided battle \vliicli Si)ring 
was waging against tbe powers of Winter. 

Tlie men Imd already risen, and were prej^ariiig for a serious 
day’s work. 

In his watclitower room Kkkeliard was silently pacing up 
and down, his hands folded in prayer. An honorable commis- 
sion had devolved on him. He was to preach a sermon to tlie 
united forces before they went out to battle, and so he was 
now praying for strenglh and in.spiration, that liis words 
might he like glowing sparks to kindle the warlike flame in 
each heart. 

Suddenly tlio door opened, and in came the duclioss, unac- 
companied by Uraxedis. Over her morning dress she had 
tlii’OAvn an ample cloak, to protect herself against the cool air ; 
perhaps, also, that she might not be recognized by the stranger 
guests, while going over to the wntchtower. A faint blush 
mantled on her cheeks when she thus stood alone, opposite her 
youthful teacher. 

“Are you also going out to battle to-day? ” asked she. 

“Yes, I go with the others,” replied Ekkehard. 

“ I should despise you, if you had given me any other reply,” 
said the noble lady j “and you have justly taken for granted 
that it would not bo necessary to ask my leave for such an ex- 
pedition. But have you not thought of saying good-by?” 
added she, in low, reproachful accents. 

Ekkehard was embarra.S8ed. 

“Kar move important, nobler, and bettor inoii are leaving 
your castle to-day,” said lie. “The abbots and knights will sur- 
round you — how then could I think of taking a special leave 
of you, even if ” 

His voice came to a standstill. 

Tho duchess looked into his eye.s. Neither said a word. 

“ I luive brouglit you something wliich will bo useful to you 
in battle,” said she, after a ■while. She carried under her man- 
tle a costly flwoi’d with a rich ahouldor belt. A milk-whito 
agate adorned tho liilt. “It is the sword of Herr IBurkharcl, 
u\y late husband. Of all tho weapons he possessed, he valued 
this the most. ‘ "With that blade one could split rocks, witliont 
breaking it,’ he said many a time. You will win glory with it 
to-day.” 

She held out the sword to him; Ekkehard received it in 
silence. Ho already wore bis coat of mail under bis habit. 
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Now he buokled on the slioulder belt and seized tlie hill with 
liis riglit liand, as if tlie enemy were already facing him. 

“I have something else for yon,” continued Frau Hadwig. 

On a ailk ribbon round her neck she wore a jewel in a golden 
setting. This slie now drew forth from her bosom. It was a 
crystal covering an insignificant-looking splinter of wood. 

“ If my prayers should not suffice, llien may this relic pro- 
tect you I It 18 a splinter of the holy cross, which the Empress 
Helena discovered. * Wherever this relic is there will be peace, 
happmeaa, and pure air,* wrote the Greek patriavch who attested 
its genuineness. May it now bring a blessing in the coming 
battle I ” 

Slie loaned toward tho monk to hang the jewel round Ins 
neck. He bent his knees to receive it j long it Iiad been Iiang- 
ing round his neck, and still he knelt before her. She passed 
her hand lightly over hia curly hair, and there was a peculiarly 
soft and melancholy expression on fclio usually haughty oounte- 
naiioe. 

Ekkeliard had bent Iiis knee at the name of tlie holy cross, 
but now ho folt as if ho must prostrate Iiimself a second time— - 
prostrate himself before her who had so graciously remembered 
liim. 

A budding affection requires time clearly to understand 
itself 5 and in matters of love lie Jiad not learned to reckon and 
count, as lu tho versos of Virgil, or lie might have guessed that 
she who had taken him away from his quiet monastery cell — 
that she who tliat evening on the I*Iohenkrahen, and now again 
on tho morning of battle, had stood before liini as Frau Hadwig 
did, might well have expected a word from the depths of his 
heart, — perhaps even more than a word. 

Hia thouglits quickly followed one aiiotlior; all his pnlsos 
■were throbbing. 

If on former occasions aiiytliing like love luid stirred in him, 
then the reverence for his mistress liad driven it back, as the 
storm slams the shutters in the face of the child looking timidly 
out of the dormer window. At this moment, however, he was 
not thinking of that reverence, but rather of how ho had once 
carried the duchess boldly across the monastery yard. Neither 
did he think of his monastic vow j but something stirred in him, 
and he felt as if he must rush into her arms, aud exultingly 
press her to his heart. Herr Burkhard’a sword seemed to burn 
at bis side. 
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“ Throw aside all Limidit)^. The world belongs to the 
bold.” 

Wore not these words to be read in Frau Hndwig’.s eyes 

He stood up ; strong, great, and free, — she liad never seen 
him look so before, — but it lasted only a second. As yet not 
one sound betraying his inward struggle had escaped bis 
lips 5 then hia eye fell on the dark ebony cross which Viucon- 
tiiis had once liiuig up in his tower room. 

“ It ia the day of the Lord, and thou shalt speak to-day 
before hia people 1 ” 

The remembraneo of hia duly drove uway every otlier 
thought. 

Oneo there came a frost, on a summer morning, and grass 
and leaves and blossoms grew black and seared, before the suii 
rose over them. 

Shyly as ever before, he took Frau Hadwig’s hand. 

“How sliall f thank my mistress?” said lie, in broken 
accents. 

She oast a searching look at him. The soft eicpression had 
vanished from her face ; the old sternness liad returned to lier 
brow, as if she meant to say, “If you doidt know how, I am not 
going to tell you ; ” but she said nothing. {Still Ekkehard held 
Jior hand in his. She drew it back. 

“Be pious and brave,” said she, as she left the chamber. 
It sounded like mockery. — 

Scarcely longer than a pomon needs to say the LoreVs 
Prayer had the duchess been with Ekkehard j but more had. 
happened, than he auspecled. 

Hq resumed his walk up and down the tower room. 

lliou shalt deny thyself and follow the Lord. 

Thus it i.s laid down in St. Benedict’s rules regarding good 
works, and Ekkehard felt almost proud of the victory he had 
won over himself ; but Frau Hadwig had gone down the wind- 
ing staircase with wounded feelings, and when a haughty mind 
believes itself to be disdained, evil days must follow. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning, and in the courtyard 
of the Holientwiel tliey were having the divine service before 
the troops set forth. The altar liad been erected under tlie old 
linden tree ; on it were placed tlie sacred relics for the comfort 
of believers. The courtyard was filled with armed men stand- 
ing in close, orderly ranks, as Simon Bardo had arranged them. 
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Like the roll of distant thunder arose the processional chant of 
the monks. 

The ahbot of Reiohenau, wearing the black pallium with the 
wliite oroaa, celebrated higlr mass. 

After liiui, Bkkehard mounted the altar steps. With deep 
emotion his eye glided over the crowded uaaembly j once more 
it dashed tlirougli his mind how, but a short while before, lio 
had stood face to face with the duchess in the solitary chamber ; 
tlieii lie read the gospel of the sufforing and doatli of the Savior. 
As ho read on, liis voieo became always clearer and more dis- 
tinct ; lie kissed tlie book and then handed it to tlio deacon, 
for him to put it back on its silk cushion. Kor a moment he 
looked up heaveawarda j then he began, hia sermon. 

The throng listened with breathloes attention. 

“ Almost a thousand years have passed,” ho cried, “ since 
the Son of God bent his head on tbo cross, saying, ‘ It is fin- 
ished I ’ but wo have nob prepared our souls to receive the 
roilempbioii j avo have lived in sin, and tlie offenses wlilch we 
have committed in the hardnes-s of our hearts cry out to Heavoii 
against us. 

“ Therefore a time of affliction has come upon us j glittering 
awords flash against us ; hoathoiiish monsters have invaded 
Olu'istian lands. 

“Bui instead of angrily inq^uiring, ‘ How long will tlio Lord 
forbear, while he lets our beloved homes become the prey of 
such Jieathenish idolaters,’ let every one strike his own bosom 
and say ; ‘On account of out depravity have they been sent 
upon us.’ And if yo would bo delivered from thoin, think of 
our Savior’s valiant death; and as he took up his cross and 
boro it himself to the place of skulls, scizo the sword, and seek 
each your OAvn Golgotha I ” 

He pointed over to the shores of the lake ; thou he poured 
out words of comfort and promiso strong ns the lion’s call in 
the mountain. 

“ The times are coming of which it 1ms boon written ? — 

“ And zohen the thousand years are expired^ Satan shall he 
loosed out of his prisony and shall go out to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earthy Qog and Magogy to 
gather them together to haiUe : the nui}i6s?' of whom is as the sand 
of the sea. And they went upy on the breadth of the earthy and 
compassed the camp of the saints ahouty and the beloved city : and 
fire came down from Q-ody out of heaveuy and devoured thenu 
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And the devil that deceived them was east into the lake of fire and 
hnmsto7ie^ where the least a7id ike false prophet are^ and shall be 
tormented day and niyhU forever and ever, 

“ And what the seer ab Fatmos beheld and revealed is for 
iia a promise and pledge of viclory, it we go out with piirihed 
hearts to meet the enemy. Let them come on their swift 
liorses ; what will it avail ? The Lord has inarkecl them as the 
cliildreu of hell ; therefore their face is but a moclcery of the 
liuman countenance. Tliey can trample down the harvest on 
our fields, and desecrate the altars of our churches, but they 
cannot resist the arms of men in whom God himself has inspired 
courage. 

“Therefore bear in mind that we Suabians must always be 
in the forefront when the fatherland has to be defended ; and 
if in other times it would be a dire sin in the eyes of the Lord 
to buckle on the sword on Jiis holy day, to-day he will bless oiir 
weapons, and send Jus saints to assist us, and he hiinself will 
fight in our ranks, — he the Lord of hosts, wlio coinmaiicls his 
destroying liglitnings to flash down from heaven, and opens 
the yawning chasms of the depths when the hour of fulfillment 
has come,” 

With choice examples of glorious warlike deeds JSkkehard 
then fired his auclitoi*s j and many a hand fiercely grasped tlie 
spear, and many a foot was lifted impatiently from the ground, 
when ho spoke of Joshua, who with the Lord’s help oontiiiered 
tlilrty-oiie kings in the region beyond tho Jordan j— and of 
Gideon, who with loud-sounding trumpets broke into the camp 
of the Midianites, and drove them before him unto Bothegda 
and Tebbath ; — and of thc'sally of the mon of Bethulia, who, 
after Judith’s glorious deed, smote tho Assyrians with tho edge 
of tho sword. 

But at the end he quoted the words which Judas Macca- 
bteus spoke to his jieople when they encamped at Emails in face 
of the army of King Antioclius. 

“‘Arm yourselves, and bo valiant men, and be in readiness 
against the morning, that ye may fight with these nations that 
are assembled together against us to destroy us and our sanctu- 
ary j for it is better to perish in battle than to see misfortune 
befall our sanctuary.’ Amen.” 

Eor a moment after ho had ended there was perfect silence j 
then arose a crashing and clashing of arms. They clanged 
swords and shields together, raised tlieir spears, and waved 
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tlieir banners in tlie air, — ancient tokens of heartfelt approval. 
“Amen” -was repeated from all the ranks. Then they fell on 
their knees 5 — fhe high mass was reaching its close. The 
wooden rattles, instead of the usual bell tones, thrilled them 
^Yith strange awe- "Eivexy one who had not yet taken tho holy 
sacrament wont up to the altar to receive it. 

But now from the tower was suddenly heard the cry ; — 

“ To arms I to arms ! the enemy I A dark mass is Doming I 
coming toward ua from the lake. Riders and horses I the 
enemy 1 ” 

Now there waa uo more restraint and no quiet. The men 
stormed toward the gate as if driven by the Spirit. Abbot 
Wazmann had scarcely time to pronounce the blessing. 

So in our days the Wendic fisherman rushes from Sunday 
ohuroh, which hia priest holds on the Rugianio sea sands at the 
time when the shoals of herring arc approaching. “ The fish 
are coming 1 ” cries the watchman on tiie wliite sandy shore, 
and the next moment there is a dash for the boats. Forsaken 
stands the clergyman, gazing at the tumult j then he also outs 
short the threads of his devotions, and he seizes his nets, and 
hastens to his dory to wage war upon the scaly tribe. 

Thirsting for battle, they marched out of tho courtyard, 
each heart swelling with fclie soui-stimng conviction that a 
great moment was at hand. Tlie monks of St. Gall mustered 
sixty-four, those of the lieichenau ninety, and of the arriere- 
ban men thoro were above five hundred. 

Close by the standard of tho brotlierhood of Sb. Gall strode 
Ekkehard. It was a crucifix, veiled in crape, with long black 
streamers, as the monastery banner had been left behind. 

On the balcony stood tho duchess, waving her white liaiid- 
kercliief. Ekkehard turned around and looked up at her ; but 
lier eyes evaded his, and her parting salutation was not meant 
for him. 

Some of the serving brothers had carried St. Mark’s coffin 
down to the lower castle gate. All who passed by touched 
it with sword and lance point, then with heavy tread moved 
down the castle road. 

In the wide plain stretching out toward the lake Simon 
Bardo drew up his troops. Heil how pleased the old field 
marshal was that his scar-covered breast again wore tlio accua- 
tonied mail, instead of the monk’s habit ! lie rode along in 
a strangely shaped, pointed steel morion ; hia broail, jewel-set 
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girdle and the golden hilt of liis sword indicated tlie former 
general. 

“ You read the olassica on acoomit of the grammar^'' he had 
said to the abbots, who, mounted on fine horses, rode at his 
side I “ hut I have learnt my handicraft from them. With the 
good advioo of Frontinus and Vegetius sometliiiig may still be 
achieved oven nowadays. First we will try the battle array 
of the Roman legions j for in tliat position one can best await 
the enemy and see what he means to do. Afterwards w© are 
still at liberty to change our tactics ; the affair will not be 
aotbled between us in half an hour." 

Ho ordered the light corps of tho archers and sling bearers 
to take the lead ; they were to occupy the border of the wood, 
wliero they would be sheltered by tho fir trees against attack 
on horseback. 

“Aim low,” said ho; “even if you hit the horse instead of 
tho rider, it is always something.” 

At the sound of the horns the troop hastened forwards. As 
yet, nothing was to be seen of the enemy. 

The men of the arriere-ban lie arrayed in two columns. In 
close ranks, with leveled lances, they slowly advanced, — a 
space of a few steps remaining between the two files. The 
Baron of Randegg and the gaunt Fridinger commanded them. 

The monks Simon Bardo collected into one compact body, 
and placed them in tho rear. 

“ Why this ? ” asked Abbot Wazmann ; he was offended be- 
cause tho honor of heading the attack was not granted them. 
But Bardo, experienced in war, smilingly replied : — 

“Those are my Triarians; not because they are veteran 
soldiers, but because they are fighting for their own warm 
nests. To be driven out of house and home and bed makes 
swords out keenest and speara thrust deepest. Have no anx- 
iety; tlio tug of war will come soon enough to the disciples 
of St, Benedict.” 

The Huns had left the monastery of Reichenaii at early 
dawn. The provisions were all consumed, the wine drunk, 
tho oliuroh pillaged ; their day’s work was done. 

Many a wrinkle on Heribnld’s forehead grew smootli when 
the last of the horsemen rode out of the gate. He threw 
after them a gold coin •which the man from Ellwangen had 
confidentially thrust into his hand. 

29 
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“ Friend, if thou slioulclst hear that a mishap had befallen 
me,” said Sneweliii, “then let a dozen masses be read for my 
poor soul. I have ahvays bad a friendly feeling for you and 
your fello-w-monlcs, and how it waa that I fell amongst the 
heathens, I myself can scarcely niiderstand. The soil of Ell- 
■\vaagen is unfortunately too rough and stony for producing 
saints.” 

Heribald, however, would have nothing to do ^Yith liim. In 
the garden, he shoveled up the hones and ashes of tlie hui'iifc 
Huns and their horses, and scattered them into the lake, even 
while the liana were in the act of crossing to the other 
side. 

“No lieathen dust shall remain on the island,” said he. 

Then he went to the monastery yard, and thoughtfully 
stared at the place where ho had been forced to dance on the 
day before. 

The course taken by the Xiuus led them through tho dark 
fir wood toward the Hoheutwiel. But, as they went carelessly 
cantering along, here and there a horse began to stagger; 
arrows and missiles from slings flew into their ranks, sent by 
invisible hands. The vanguard showed signs of hesitation. 
“ Why do you care for tho stinging of gnats ? ” cried Ellak, and 
he spurred his horse. “ Forward I tho plain ia the field for 
cavalry battle I ” 

A dozen of his men wore ordered to stay behind witli tho 
baggage in order to skirmish with tliose in tho forest. The 
ground echoed with the tramp of the swiftly advancing horde. 
On tho plain they opened their r-anks, and with wild howls 
galloped out against tlie approaching column of tho arriero- 
ban, 

Far ahead rode Ellak, with the Iluiinio standard bearer, 
who waved the green and red flag over his head. Then tho 
chieftain lifted himself high in the saddle, and ubterod a 
piercing cry, and shot off tli© first arrow, that the battle jnight 
be opened according to old custom. 

Now the bloody fight began in good earnest. Littlo avail 
was it to the Suabian warriors that they stood firm and im- 
movable like a forest of lances j for though the horses recoiled, 
a shower of arrow.s came flying at them from the distance. 
Half standing in the stirrups, with tho reins hanging o\Qi' 
their horses’ necks, even while they were dashing at full speed 
the Huns took aim ; their arrows hit. 
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Others came swarming in from the aides ; woe to the 
wounded, if his brethren did not take him into tha center. 

Then tlie ligiit-armed troops planned to dash out from tlie 
fir wood and outflank the Hune. The sound of the horn eol- 
looted them together j they started out ; but, quick as thought, 
the enemies’ lioraes were turned round, a shower of arrows 
greeted them. They hesitated ; a few advanced ; these also 
were thrown back j only Aiidifax was loft bravely inarching 
along. The arrows whizzed about him ; but, without looking 
np or looking back, he blew his bagpipe, as was his duty. Thus 
he came right into tlie midst of tho Hunnic riders. 

Suddenly his piping stopped; for, in passing, one of the 
Huns had thrown tho lasso over his liead and di’agged him 
away with him. Resisting with all his might, Audifax looked 
around ; not a single man of his troop was to be seen. 

“ 0 Hadunioth ! ” cried he, mournfully. 

The rider took pity on the bravo fair-haired boy; instead 
of splitting his head, he lifted him up on the horse and galloped 
back. The Huimio baggage train had stopped under the 
shelter of a hill. With erect figure the Forest woman was 
standing on lier cart, intently gazing at the raging battle. Slie 
had cared for the first who were wounded, and chanted power- 
ful chftims over the flowing blood. 

<< Here I bring you some one to clean the camp kettles ! ” 
cried the Hunnic rider, and he threw the shepherd boy from 
the horse so that he fell right into the straw-woven body of 
the cart, at the old woman’s feet. 

“ Welcome, thou venomous little load," cried she, fiercely ; 
“ thou shall get thy reward for showing that cowl bearer the 
way up to my house I ” 

She recognized him at once, and, dragging him toward her 
by the lasso, tied him fast to the cart. 

Audifax remained silent, but bitter tears stood in his eyes. 
He did not weep because he was taken prisoner, but he wept 
because his hopes were again disappointed. " 0 Hudumotb I ” 
sighed he again. 

The midnight before ho had sat with the young goose driver, 
hidden in a corner of tho fireplace. 

“ Thou shall be safe,” Hadumobh had said ; here is a charm 
against all wounds ! ” 

She had boiled a brown snake, and anoiuted his forehead, 
ahouldera, and breast with its fat. 
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“ To-morrow ovonmg I shall wait for tUeo iu tWa aame 
corner j tliou wilt come back to me safe and sound. No moLal 
can do anyLliing’ against the fat of a snake.” 

Audifax had given her his liancl, and had gone out ^vith 
Jiis bagpipe ao joyously into battle, — and now I 

Tiio battle was still raging on in the valley plain. The 
Suabia2i raziks wore 021 llio point of giving Tvay, already 
weary from the unacenstomed fighting. Anxiously Simon 
Jlardo looked on and shook his head. 

“ The finest strategy,” he grumbled, is lost on those 
Centaurs, who dash back ami forth, and shoot from a distance, 
Li3 if iny threefold array wore there for nothing. It would 
really be well if one were to add to Emperor Leo’s book on 
tactics a special chapter treating of the attack of the Huns.’’ 

Ho rodo up to the inonkii, and divided them again into two 
bodies j he ordered the men of St. Gall to advance on the 
right of tho arriere-ban and those of Reicheuau on the left 5 
then to wheel about so tliab tho enemy, having the wood at 
his back, might be shut in by a wide semicircle. ” If wo do 
not surround thorn, they will not make a stand,” ho cried, and 
flourished his broad sword. “ Up and at thorn, then I ” 

A wild fire flashed iu all eyes. In marching ordor stood 
the ranks. Now they all drop! down on thoir knoesj each 
took up a clod of oarbli, and threw it over hie head, tliat lie 
might be consecrated and blessed by his native earth ; thonthoy 
I'ushed on to battle. 

Those of St. Gall struck up the pious war song of 
■vita.'* 

Notker the stutterer once passed through the ravines of the 
Martistobel, in Ms native land; they were building a bridge 
across. The workmen wore hanging over the giddy height. 
Tlion it oaino into his mind like a picture, how, at every 
moment in our life, the abyss of Death is yawning, and so ho 
composed tho song. 

Now it served as a sort of magic song, a protection to their 
own lives, and death to thoir enemies. 

Solemn sounded its strains from the lips of the men as they 
went into battle : — 


In the midst of life we are in death: of whom may wo seek 
for succor, but of thee, O Lord, who for our sins art 
justly displeased. 
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In theo did oni fathexs put their trust, they put their trust in 
tliee, and thou didst set them free. 

0 Lord God moat holy I 

And from tho other wing tlie monks of the Reichenaii were 
singing : — 

On thee our fathers called, they called and were not confounded. 

0 Lord moat mighty ! 

And from both sides wns then lieard together : — 

Despise us not in. the days of decrei)ifciidej ■when our strength 
faileth, spare ns. 

Holy and moat merciful Savior, deliver us not into the hitter 
pongs of eternal death. 

Thus they stood in close oomhat. With amazement the 
Huns had belield the dark columns approaching. Howls, and 
the hissing, devilish cry of “hui I hui 1 ” was their response to 
the ^'“media vita>'' Ellak likewise now divided his horsemen 
for the attack, and the fighting raged fiercer than ever. 

The Huns, spurring their horses, broke tlirough the feeble 
force of tho monks of St. Gall ; a dire single combat tlien be- 
gan. Strength wrestled with swiftness, German n^wkwardnesB 
with Huniiic cunning. 

The soil of the Hegau tlien drank tho blood of many a 
pious man. Tutilo the strong was slain. He had tripped 
up a Hull’s horse and pulled tho rider down by the feet, and, 
swinging the wry-faced wretch through the air, split his ahull 
against a stone j but an arrow pierced the hoary warrior’s 
temple. A sound like tho victorious hymns of the heavenly 
liost rang through his wounded brain, then he fell down on his 
slain foe. 

Sindolfc the wicked atoned by the death wound in his breast 
for many a bad trick which he had played on his brothers in. 
former times, and nothing did it avail Dubslan the Scot that 
he had made a vow to St. Miuwaloiua to go barefoot to Rome, 
if he would protect him in this battle, — for he also was carried 
out of the tumult with an arrow shot through his body. 

When the blows were raining down on the helmets like 
hailstones on loose slate roofs, old Moengal drew his hood over 
his head, so that he could look neitlier to the right nor to the 
left ; he had thrown away his spear. “ Out with thee now, 
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my old Cambutta,** be cried spitefully, and unbuckled his 
shillelali, -whiGli had accompanied him fastened to his back. 
Ho now stood in the whirl like a thrasher on the barn floor. 

For some tiiiio a horseman had been capering around 
him. “ Kyrie sang out the old man, and smashed the 

horse’s skull at one blow. On both feet the rider leaped to 
the ground : a light stroke from the crooked saber grazed 
Moengal’s arm. 

“ Hoiho I ” exolaimed he. “In spring ’tis a good thing to 
be hied', but take eare,UttIe surgeon I ” and he aimed a blow 
as if he \70uld strike his opponent ten fathoms deep into the 
ground, 

The Hnn evaded the blow, but the helmet fell off, and the 
olub wielder saw a rosy face, framed in by long -vvavy tresses 
interwoven with a red ribbon* 

Before Moengal could aim another blow, his antagonist 
jumped up at him like a tiger oat. The young fresh face 
approached his as if to afford him* in his old days, the oppor- 
tunity of getting a kissj but the next moment he received a 
sharp bite on his cheek. He clasi)ed his assailant: — it was 
like a woman’s form t 

“Avaunt from me, demon 1 ” cried he. “Has hell speAved 
out her she-devils also ?” 

Tlien came another bite on tho loft cheek to restore sym- 
metry. He started back j she laughed at him ^ a riderless 
horse came dashing by ; before old Moengal had raised his 
bludgeon again, Erica Avas in the saddle, and roclo away like a 
dream of the night that vanishes at cockorow. 

In the main body of the arriere-ban fought Herr Spazzo the 
oliainberlain, heading a troop. Tlie sIoav advance had pleased 
him ; but Avlien tho fight seemed to como to no oonclusion, and 
men Avore flying at ono another like the hounds and the doer in 
a ohaso, then it became ratlior too much for him, An idyllic 
mood came over him in tho midst of battle and death, and only 
Avhen a passing rider pullocl off his helmet, as an aocexDtable 
booty, was he roused from his meditations; auclAvlien tho same, 
reiiSAving the experiment, tried to drag off his inando also, ho 
cried out angrily, “ Is it not yet enough, thou marksman of tho 
Devil?” at the same time ho dealt at him a thrust with his 
Long sword, which pinned the Hun’s thigh to hw hor&e. 

Herr Spazzo thou thought of giving him the deathbloAv ; 
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but on looking into hifj face, lie found it ao very ugly that he 
resolved to bring him home to his miafereas, as a living memento 
of the day. So he made the wounded man prisoner. His name 
was Cappan, and putting his head under Herr Spazzo’s arm, in 
token of aubmiasion, he grinned with his white teeth, because 
his life had been spared. 

Horiiebog had led his troops against the brothers of the 
Reioheiiau. Here Death reaped a rich harvest. The cloister 
walla glisteiiGd in the distance across the lake, like an appeal to 
the combatants to exert their utmost strength ; and many a Hun 
who came within reach of their swords found that he was tread- 
ing on Suabian ground, where tho most telling blows grow wild 
like strawberries in the wood. But tho ranks of the brothers 
also were considerably thinned. Quirinius tho scrivener was 
resting forever from the writer’s cramp, which had caused 
the spear in his right hand to tremble. There fell Wiprechi 
the astronomer, and Keriinold the master of trout fishing, and 
Witigowo the architect ; — who knows them all ? the nameless 
heroes, who died a joyful death I 

To one only did a Hunnic arrow bring relief} that was 
brother Pilgeram, Ho was horn at Cologne, on the Rhine, and 
had carried his thirst of knowledge, as well as a mighty goiter, 
to St. Pirmin’s isle, where ho wos one of the most learned and 
moat pious of the monks s but lua goiter increased, and he 
beonme hypoohoiidriao over the ethics of Aristotle, so that 
Hei’ibald had often said to him : “ Pilgeram, I pity theo,” 

Now an arrow pierced tho exoresconco on his throat. 

“ Farewell, friend of my youth ! ” he cried, and sank downj 
but the wound was not dangerous, and wJion his consciousness 
returned, his throat felt liglit and his liead felt light, and as 
long as lie lived he never opened liis Aristotle again. 

Round the standard of St. Gall a select body of men had 
rallied. The black streamers still floated in the air from the 
image on the crucifix; but the contest was doubtful. With 
word and action Ekkehard encouraged Iris companions to hold 
their own ; but it was Ellak himself who fought against them. 

Tho bodies of slain men and horses onmherctl the ground in 
wild di.qorder. Ho who survived had done his duty j and when 
all are brave, no single heroic deed can claim its special share 
of glory. 

Herr Burkhard’s sword had received a new baptism of blood 
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in Ekkehard*8 hands, but in vain had lio fiercely attacked Ellak 
tlio ohieflaiu ; after they had exchanged a few blows and 
thrusts, they ■wore separated again by the billows of battle. 

Already the cross, towering on higli, was beginning to 
wa-yer under the rain of unceasing aiTOws, when a loud cry of 
surprise ran tlirougli the ranks. From the hill on whloli stood 
the tower of Hohenfridingen two unknown horsemen in strange^ 
looking armor camo galloping down. Heavy and of mighty 
bulk sat ono of them on hia steed j of antiquated shape were 
shield and harness, but the faded golden ornaments indicated 
the high birth of the warrior. A golden band encircled his 
helmet, from which waved a tuft of red feathors. With inantlo 
fluttering in tlio wind and lance leveled, he looked like a pic- 
tore of the olden times ; like King Saul in Follcard’s psalm 
book, when he rode out to meet David. Close by his side rode 
his companion, a faithful vassal, ready to succor and protect 
him. 

“ ’Tis the archangel Michael I ” rang the cry through tho 
Christian ranks, and with this thoir .strength mlliod. 

Xho sun shone brightly on the strange knight’s arms, like 
an omen of victory, — and now tho two were iu the midst of 
the battle. He in the gilt armor seemed to be looking about 
for a worthy antagonist ; oue was not lacking, for, as soon as 
tho Hunnio ohieftaiu’s keen eyes spied liini out, Ins horse’s 
head was turned toward him. Tho stranger knight’s spear 
floAV by him j EDak was already raising bis sword to deal the 
deathblow, when tho vassal throw himself between the two. 
His broadsword in oroiy struck tho enemy’s liorse; so ho bent 
his head forwards, and caught the blow meant for his inasLor j 
cut through the nook, tho faithful shield bearer found Ins 
death. 

With a noisy olatteriug EUak’s horse fell to tho ground ; 
hut before the din had quite died out the Hun was on bis feet 
again. The unknown knight raised bis mace to break bis 
enemy’s head ; but Ellak, willi liis loft foot braced against tho 
body oi his dead courser, pressed back the raised arm with liia 
sinewy hand, and strove at the same time to pull him from his 
steed. Then, face to face, the two Tuighty ones engaged iu 
such a wrestling that thoso around them oeasod lighting to 
look on. 

Now, by a crafty movement, Ellak seized his short sword, 
which, like all Huns, he wore at his right side j but just as ho 
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was lifting liis arm to use it, his antagonist’s mace came down 
slowly but heavily on his head. Yet his hand still dealt the 
thrust I Then he raised it to Ms forehead; the blood streamed 
over it ; the Huniiio chieftain fell back over his war horse, and 
reluctantly breatliecl out his life. 

“Here I sword of the I»ord and St. Michael I” now rose 
triumphantly the cry of monk and an’iere-ban I They rushed 
on to one last desperate attack. The knight in the gilt armor 
was still the foremost in the fight. The death of their leader 
caused a panic to the Huns ; they turned, and sped away in 
mad flight. 

The Forest woman had alread3'^ perceived the issue of the 
battle. Her horses were ready harnessed; she cast one last 
angry glanoe at the approaching monks and her rocky home, 
then she drove the horses at a swift pace toward the Rhine, 
followed by the rest of the train. 

“ To the Rhine I ” was the watchword of the flying Huns, 

Last of all, and unwillingly, Hornebog turned his back on 
the battlefield and the Holientwiel. 

“ Farewell, till next year I ” cried he, tauntingly. 

The victory was gained ; but he whom they believed to be 
the archangel Miohaol, sent from heaven to the field of Hegau, 
bowed his heavy head down to his horse’s neck. Reins and 
mace fell from hia hands 5 whether it was the Hunnio chief- 
tain’s last thrust, or suffocation in the heat of the battle, he 
wns lifted down from his horse a dead man. On opening his 
visor, a happy smile was still visible on liis wrinkled old 
face. — From that hour the headache of the old man of the 
Heidenliolilen had ceased forever. Hying as an honorable 
oliainpion should, ho had atoned for the sins of bygone days ; 
this gave him joy in the hour of death. 

A black dog ran about searching on the battlefield till he 
found the old man’s body. Dismally howling, he licked his 
forehead j and Ekkoliard stood noar, with tears in his eyes, and 
repeated a prayer for the welfare of his soul. 

Witli. helmets adorned with green fir twigs the conquerors 
returned to the Hohentwiel. Twelve of the brothers they left 
in the valley to watch the dead on the battlefield. 

Of the Huns, one hundred and eighty-four had fallen in 
battle,— of the Suabian arriere-ban, ninety-six; those of the 
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Reiohenau had lost eighteen, and those of Bt. Gall twenty, be- 
sides the old man and Ranching his bondsman. 

With ii haudkatGluef tied round Ms face, 'Aloeugal stalked 
over the held, leaning on hia shiUelali instead of a alafC. One 
by one ho examined the dead. 

“ Hast thou not seen amongst them a Hun who in reality 
ifl a Himnio woinan?” he asked of one of the watch-keeping 
brothers. 

‘'No,” was the reply. 

“ Then I may aa well go home,” said Mocngal. 


THE HORN OP ROLAND, ^ 

(From “The Song of Tlolnml.’’) 

TnAffSLATBD BV JOHN O'HAOAN. 

As Roland gazed on Ms slanghlered men, 

He bespake his gentle compeer agon* 

“Ah, dear companion, may God theo shield I 
Behold, our bravest lie dead oa held I 
Well may wo woop for Fmneo the fair, 

Of her noble barons despoiled and bare. 

Had he been with ue, our king and friend I 
Speak, my brother, thy counsel lend, — 

How unto Karl shall wo tidings send ? ” 

Olivier answered, " I wist not Jiow. 

Xiiefer death than be recreant now.’* 

“I wll sound/^ said Roland, “upon my horn, 
Karl, as he pas.s6fcli iho gorge, to warn. 

Tho Franlcs, I Itnow, will return apace.” 

Said Olivier, "Nay, it wove foul disgrace 
On your noble kindred to wreak such wrong; 
They would bear the stain their lifetime long. 
Erewliile I sought it, and sued in vain; 

But to sound thy hom thou wouldst not deign. 
Not now shall mine assent bo won, 

Nor shall I say it is knightly done, 

Lo ! both your arms arc atreawiing red.” 

" In sooth/^ said Roland, “ good strokes I sped,” 
‘ IJy poiinis9ion of ICcgim Pnal, Tronoh, Trliljaor & Co, 
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Said Koland, “Our battle goes bavd, I fear; 

I will sound my born that Karl may hear," 
“’Tw^ra a dead unknightly/’ said Olivier; 
“Thou didst disdain when I sought and prayed: 
Saved had we been with our Karl to aid ; 

Unto liiin and his host no blame sliall be : 

By this my beard, might I hope to see 
My gentle sister Alda’s face, 

Thou shonldst never hold her in thine embrace,” 

“All, why on me doth iMiio anger fall?” 
“Roland, ’tis thou who hast wrought it all. 
Valor and madness aro scarce allied, — 

Bettor disoi'etion than daring pride. 

All of thy folly our Frauhs lie slain, 

Nor shall render service to Karl again. 

As I implored thee, if tlion hadab done, 

The king had come and the field were won ; 
Marsil captive, or slain, I trow. 

Thy daring, Roland, hath wrought dux woo. 

No service more unto Kiurl we pay, 

That first of men till the judgment day; 

Thou shalt die, and France dishonored be, 

Ended our loyal company — 

A woful parting this eve shall see.” 

Archbishop Turpin their strife hath heai’d, 

His steed with tlie spurs of gold he spurred. 

And thus rebuked them, riding near: 

“ Sir Roland, and thou, Sir Olivier, 

Contend not, in God’s great name, I crave, 

Nob now availeth the horn to save j 
And yet behooves you io wind its call, — 

Karl will oomo to avenge our fall, 

Nor hence the focinen in joyanco wend. 

The Franks will all from their steeds descend 5 
Wlien they find us slain and martyred here. 
They will raise our bodies on mule and bier, 
And, while in pity aloud they weep, 

Lay us in hallowed earth to sleep ; 

Nor wolf nor boar on our limbs shall feed.” 

Said Roland, “Yoa, ’tis a goodly rede.” 

Then to his lii)s the horn he drew, 

And full and lustily he blow. 
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Tlie mountain 2D0aks soared Itigli around ; 

leagues vraa borne tUo sound. 

ICarl liath lieard it, and all Iiia band, 

“Our men have battle, ” he said, “on hand.'^ 
Ganeloii rose in front and cried, 

“ If aiiolhcr spake, I would say he lied.^^ 


With deadly travail, in stress and pain, 

Count Boland sounded the mighty strain. 
Forth from his month tlio bright blood sprang, 
And hia temples burst for the very pang. 

On and onward was borne the blast, 

Till Karl hath heard as the gorge he passed, 
And Naimes and all hia men of war. 

It is Roland’s Korn,’^ said the Emperor, 
“And, save in battle, ho had not blown.” 
“Battlo,” said Ganelon, “is there none. 

Old are you grown — all white and hoar; 

Such words bespeak you a child once more. 
Havo you, then, forgotten Boland’s pride, 
Which I marvel God should so long abide, 
How he captured Hoples without your best? 
Forth from the city the heathen pressed, 

To your vassal Boland they battle gave, — 

He slew them all with the trenchant glaive, 
Then turned the waters upon U\o plain, 

That trace of blood might none remain. 

Ho would sound all day for a single hare; 

’Tia a jest with him and his follows there j 
For who would battle against him dare ? 

Ride onward — wherefore this chill delay ? 
Four miglity land is yet far away.” 


On Boland’s mouth is tlio bloody stain, 
Burst asunder his temple’s veiuj 
His horn he soundeth in anguish drear j 
King Karl and the Franlcs around him hoar. 
Said Karl, “That horn, is long of breath.” 
Said Kaimes, “’Tis Boland who travaileth. 
There is battle yonder by mine avow. 

He who betrayed him deceives you now. 
Arm, sirej ring forth your rallying ciy, 

And stand, your noble household by ; 

For you hear your Boland in jeopardy.*’ 
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TliQ king coinmaiids to sound the alotm. 

To Lho trumpet the Franks alight and arm ; 

With casque and corselet and gilded brand; 
liucklei' and stalwart lanco in hand. 

Pennons of crimson and white and blue, 

The barons leap on their steeds anew. 

And onward spur the passes through ; 

Nor is there one but to other saith, 

"Could we reach but Roland before his death; 
Blows would we strike for him grim and great.^^ 
Ah I what availotli! — 'tis all too late. 

The evening passed into brightening dawn. 
Against tho sun their harness shone; 

From holm and hauberk glanced the rays. 

And their painted bucklers seemed all ablaze. 
Tho Emperor rode in wrath apart. 

Tho Franks were moody and sad of heart; 

Was none but dropped the bitter tear, 

For they thought of Roland with deadly fear. — 
Then bade tho Emperor take and bind 
Count Can; and had him in scorn consigned 
To Besguu, chief of his kitchen train. 

<‘Hold mo this felon,” he said, "in chain.” 

Thou full a hundred round him pressed, 

Of the Idtoheu varlets the worst and best; 

His beard upon Up and chin tiiey tore, 

Cuffs of the fist each dealt him four, 

Roundly they beat him wtli rods and staves; 
Then around his neck those kitchen knaves 
Flung a fetterlock fast and strong, 

As ye load a bear in a chain along; 

On a bea.st of bnrfcheu the count they cast, 

Till they yield him hack to Karl at last. 

Bark, vast, and high tho summits soar, 

Tho waters down through the valleys pour» 

The trumpets sound in front and rear, 

And to Roland’s horn make answer clear. 

The Emperor rideth in wrathful mood, 

The Franks in grievous solicitude; 

Nor one among tliem can stint to weep, 
Beseeching God that He Roland keep, 

Till they stand beside him upon tho field, 

To the death together their arms to wield. 

Ah, timeless succor, and all in vain I 
Too long they tarried, too late they strain. 
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Onward King Karl in his anger goes; 

Down on Ilia harness his white beard flows. 

The barons of Franco spur hard behind; 

But on all there presseth one grief of mind — 
That they atand not beside Count Eolaud tlion, 
As he fronts the power of the Saracen, 

■Were he hurt iu fight, who would then survive ? 
Yet threescore barons around him strive. 

And. what a sixty I Nor ohiof nor Icing 
Had ever such gallant following. 

Eoland lookoth to hill and jilaiu, 

Ho sees tho lines of his warriors slain, 

And lie weeps like a noble cavalier. 

“Barons of Franco, God liold you dear, 

And take yon to I’aradiso’a bowers, 

■Where your souls may lie on the holy flowers; 
Braver vassals on earth wove none, 

So many kingdoms for Karl yo won ; 

Years a-iuany yoiu? ranks I led, 

And for end like this wore ye nurtured. 

Land of France, thou art soothly fair ; 

To-day thou Host bereaved and bare; 

It was all for me your lives you gave, 

And I was helpless to shield or save. 

May the groat God save you who cannot lie. 
Olivier, brother, I stand thee by; 

I die of grief, if I ^scapo uuslain : 

In, brother, in to the fight again.’* 

Once more pressed Eoland within the fight, 

His Durindana he grasped with might; 

Faldi'on of Pixi did ho cleave in two, 

And twenty-four of tlioir bravest slow. 

Never was mau ou such vengeance bound j 
And, 08 flee tho roe doer before the hound, 

So in face of Roland the heathen flee. 

Saith Turpin, “Eight woU tliis liketli mo. 

Such prowess a cavalier befits, 

Who harness wears, and on. charger sits ; 

In battle shall he be strong and great, 

Or 1 prize him not at four deniers^ rate ; 

Let him else be monk in a cloister cell, 

His daily prayers for our souls to tell.’’ 

Cries Eoland, “Smite them, and do not spare.” 
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Down once more on the foo they 'bear, 

Bnb the Cliristian ranks grow thinned and rare. 

"Wlio kiioweth ransom is none for him, 

Makeih in battle reaiatance grim; 

TJie Pranks like wrathful lions atriko, 

But King Marsil beareth him baroiiIiko| 

He baati’ideth his charger, Gaignon hight, 

And Jie priokoth him hard, Sir Beiivo to smito, 
TJig Lord of Boamie and of Bijou town, 

Tlirongh shield and cuirass, he struck him down- 
Bead past auQcot of man ho lay. 

Ivon and Ivor did Marail slay j 
Gerard of Boussill on beside, 

Not far was Boland, mrd loud ho cried, 
thou forever in God’s disgrace, 

Who hast slain my follows before my face j 
Before we part thou shnlt blows essay, 

And learn the namo of my swoid to-day.” 

Down, at the word, came the trenchant brand, 
And from Marsil severed his good right hand : 
With another stroke, the head he won 
Of the fair-haired Jiirfalez, Marsil’s son, 

^‘Help us, Mahoundl” say the heathen train, 

“ May our gods avenge us on Carlemaine 1 
Suoli daring felons he hither sent, 

Who will hold tlio field till their lives be spent.” 
^^Let us flee and savo us,” cry one and all, 

Unto flight a hundred tiiouBand fall, 

Nor can aught the fugitives recall. 

But what nvaileth ? though Marsil fly. 

His uncle, the Aigalif, still is nigh; 

Lord of OartJiageua is he, 

Of Alferna’s sliore and Garraalie, 

And of Ethiopia, accursed land: 

Tlie black battalions at his command, 

With nostrils huge and flattened ears, 

Outnumber fifty thousand spears; 

And on they ride in haste and. ire, 

Shouting their heathen war ory dire. 

At last,” said Boland, “ the hour is come, 

Here receive we our marl^cdom \ 

Yet strike with your burnished brands — accursed 
Who sells not his life light dearly first; 
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Iix life 01’ cleatli be your tliought Ihe same, 

Tliat gontlo Eranoe be not brought to shaiuo. 

When tho Emperor hither hia steps hath beut. 

And he sees the Saracens* chastisement, 
h'ifteeu of tlieir dead against our one, 

He will breathe on our souls his beuison.” 

EPISODES OE ENGLISH HISTOfiY. 

By DAVID HUME. 

[Davtd Hw^rr;, Scotch pJdJosoplior .'iiul histor/an, was born at Eclinburgli, 
April 20, 1711. At lli’ht a morchant’a clork, lio went to I'l’anco to writo In 
^oolusion liiH ‘ ' Troatiao of Human Watuio,'^ which fell iiat, but ia now a classic. 
Ho published " l!;a.Haya, Moral, Political, and Literary,” in 1742 and 1752 j In 
tlio latter year also his “Inquiry Concerning tho Pilnclplea of Morals,” horn 
17G‘l to 1701 “Tlio History of England,” and In tho moan time tho “Natural 
History of Koligion.” In 1703-1700 he was In Eranoo ; 1707-1700 an iindor- 
ecorotary of atato, Ho died August 26, 1770.] 

Haholu and William this Conqubiioii. 

The Duke of Normandy, when lie first received intolligonce 
of Harold’s intrigues and accession, had been moved to tho 
liighest pitch of indignation ; but that he might give the bettor 
color to his pretensions, ho sent an embassy to England, up- 
braiding that prinoo with his broach of faith, and summoning 
him to resign immediately possession of tho kingdom. Harold 
replied to the Norman amhnssadors, that the oath with which 
he was reproached had been extorted by tho woU-groiinclod four 
of violence, and could never, for that reason, ho regarded as 
obligatory : that he had had. no commission, either from tlio late 
king, or the states of England, who alone could dispose of tho 
crown, to make any tender of tho aucoossion to tlio Diilco of 
Normandy ; and if he, a private person, had assumed so much 
authority, and had even voluntarily .sworn to support tho duke’s 
pretensions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty to seize 
the first opportunity of breaking it : tliat he had obtained tho 
crown by the unanimous suffrages of the people ; and should 
prove himself totally unworthy of their favor, did he not 
strenuously maintain those national liberties, with whose pro- 
tection they had intrusted him : and that the duke, if ho made 
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fiiiy attempt by foi'ce of arms, should experience tbe power of 
an united nation, conducted by a prince who, sensible of the 
obligations ijnposod on him by his royal dignity, was deter- 
mined that the same moment should put a period to his life 
and to his govermuent. 

This answer was no other than William expected ; and he 
had previously fixed his resolution of raalcing an attempt upon 
England. Consulting only his courage, his resentment, and 
liis ainbiblon, lie overlooked all the difficulties inseparable from 
an attack on a great kingdom by such inferior force, and he 
saw only the circumstances which would facilitate his enter- 
prise. He considered that England, ever since the accession of 
Canute, had enjoyed profound tranquillity during a period of 
near fifty years j and ifc would require time for its soldiers, 
enervated by long peace, to learn discipline, and Its generals 
oxpci’ieuoo. Ho know that it was entirely unprovided with 
fortified towns, by which it could prolong the war ; but must 
venture its whole fortune in one decisive action against a 
veteran enemy, who, being once master of the field, would be 
in a condition to overrun the kingdom. He saw that Harold, 
though he had given prbofs of vigor and bravery, had newly 
mounted a throne which he had acquired by faction, from 
which ho had excluded a very ancient royal family, and which 
was likely to totter under him by its own instability, much 
more if shaken by any violent external impulse 5 and he hoped 
that the very circumstance of bis crossing the sea, quitting his 
own country, and leaving himself no hopes of retreat, as ifc 
would astonish the enemy by the boldness of the enterprise, 
would inspirit his soldiers by despair, and rouse them to sus- 
tain the reputation of the Norman arms. 

The Normans, os they had long been, distinguished by valor 
among all the European uations, had at this time attained to 
the highest pitch of military glory. Besides acquiring by 
arms such a noble territory in France, besides defending ib 
against continual attempts of the French monarch and all his 
neighbors, besides exerting many nets of vigor under their 
present sovereign, they had, about this very time, revived 
their ancient fame, by the most hazardous exploits, and the 
mosb wonderful successes in the other extremity of Europe. 
A few Norman adventurers in Italy had acquired such an 
a.soendant, not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the 
Germans and Saracens, that they expelled those foreigners, 
20 
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procured to tlieniselves ample establishments, and laid the 
foundation of the oi^uleiit kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
These enterprise.-3 of inon who wore all of them vassals in Nor- 
mandy, many of them banished for faction and rebellion, ex- 
cited the ambition of the haughty William, who disdained, 
after such examples of fortune and valor, to bo deterred from 
making an attack on a neighboring country, where he could 
be supported by the whole force of his principality. 

The situation also of Europe inspired William with hopes 
that besides his bravo Normans be might employ against Eng- 
land the flower of the military force which wag dispersed in all 
the neiglihoriug states. France, Germany, and the Low Ooiiu- 
triea, by the progress of the feudal institutions, wero divided 
and subdivided into many principalities and baronies ; and tlie 
possessors, enjoying the civil jurisdiction within themselves, 
as well as the right of arms, acted, in many respects, as indo- 
pendont sovereigns, and mainlainod their properties and privi- 
leges, less hy the autliorily of laws than by their own force and 
valor. A military spirit had universally dilTiised itself through- 
out Europe j and the several leaders, whose minds wero ele- 
vated by their princely situation, greedily embraced the most 
hazardous enterprises j and being accustomed to nothing from 
their infancy but recitals of the success attending wars and 
battles, they were prompted by a natural ambition to imitato 
those adventures, wliioU they hoard so much celebrated, and 
which wero so much exaggerated by tlio credulity of the ago. 
United, liowovor loosely, by their duty to one superior lord, 
and by their connections with tho great body of the community 
to winch they belonged, they desired to spread their Came each 
beyojid his own district ; and in all assemblies, wliotlier insti- 
tuted for civil deliberations, for military expeditions, or merely 
for show and eiitertainmont, to outshiiio each other by tlio 
reputation of strength and prowess. Hence their genius for 
chivalry 5 hence their irapatiouce of i)oaco and tranquillity j 
and hence their readiness to embark in any clangorous enter- 
prise, how Utile soever interested in its failure or success. 

William, by his j)ower, his courage, and liis abilities, had 
long maintained a procmineuce among those haughty chief- 
tains ; and every one who desired to signalize himself hy his 
address in military exercises, or his valor in, action, had boon 
ambitious of acquiring a reputation in the court and in tho 
armies of Normandy, Entertained with that Imspitality and 
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courtesy wliicli distingiiishotl the age, they had formed attach- 
ments with the pi’inoe, and greedily attended to the prospects 
of the signal glory and ele'vation which he promised them in 
retvu’u for their concurrence in an expedition against England. 
The more grandeur there appeared in the attempt, the more it 
suited their romanbio spirit ; the fame of the intended invaaioii 
wns already diffused everywhere ; multitudes crowded to ten- 
der to the cUiko their service, with that of tlieir vassals and 
retainers ; and William found less difficulty in completing his 
levies than in choosing the most veteran forces, and in reject- 
ing the offers of tliose who were impatient to acquire fame 
under so renowned a loader. . . . 

William had now assembled a fleet of three thousand ves- 
sels, great and small, and had selected an army of sixty thou- 
sand men from among those numerous supplies which from 
every quarter solioitod to be received into his service. The 
camp boro a spleudid yet a martial appearance, from the discir 
pline of tlie men, the beauty and vigor of the horses, the luster 
of the arms, and the accouterments of both; but above all, 
from the high names of nobility who engaged under the ban- 
ners of the Duke of Normandy. The most celebrated were 
Eustace Count of Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hugh d’Esta- 
pies, William d’Evroux, Geoffrey de Routroii, Roger de Beau- 
mont, William do Warenno, Roger do Moutgomory, Hugh de 
Grantmesnil, Charles Martel, and Geoffrey Giffard. To these 
bold oliieftaius William held up the spoils of England as tlio 
prize of their valor j and pointing to the opposite shore, called 
to them tliat there was tho field on which they mueb erect 
trophies to their name, and fix thoir establishments. 

While he was making theso mighty preparations, the duke, 
that he might iucraaso the nuinbor of HarohVs enemies, excited 
tlie inveterate rancor of Tosti, and encouraged him, in concert 
with Harold Halfagar, King of Norway, to infest the coasts of 
England. Tosti, having collected about sixty vessels in the 
ports of Flanders, put to sea •, and after committing some depre- 
ciations on the south and east coasts, he sailed to Northumber- 
land, and was there joined by Halfagar, who came over with a 
great armament of three hundred sail. The combined ffeeta 
entered the Humber, and disembarked tho troops, who began to 
extend their depredations on all sides; when IVIorcar, Earl of 
Northumberland, and Edwin, Earl of Mercia, the king’s brother- 
in-law, having hastily collected some forces, ventured to give 
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them battle. The aotion ended in the defeat and flight of ilieae 
two noblemen. 

Harold, informed of this defeat, hastened with an army to 
the proteotion of his people 5 and expressed the utmost ardor 
to show himself worthy of the crown which had been conferred 
upon him. This prince, though he was not sensible of the 
fall extent of his danger, from the groat combination against 
liim, had employed every ai*t of popularity to acquire the affec- 
tions of the public i and ho gave so many proofs of au equitable 
and prndeut administration, that the English found no reason 
to repent the choice which they had made of a sovereign, They 
flocked from all quarters to join Ins standard ; and as soon as 
he reached, the enemy at Standford, he found himself in a con- 
dition to give thorn battle. The action was bloody 5 but the 
victory was decisive on the side of Harold, and ended in the 
total rout of the Norwegians, together with the death of Tosti 
and Halfagar, Even the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of 
Harold, who had the generosity to give Prince Olave. lhe soJi 
of Halfagar, his liberty, and allow ]»im to depart with twenty 
vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice for this victory, 
when ho received intolligenco that the Duke of Normandy was 
landed with a great army in the south of England, 

Tho Norman fleet and army had been asHcmbled early in tho 
summer, at the mouth of the small river Dive, and all tho troops 
had been instantly embarked ; but the winds proved long con- 
trary, and detained them in that harbor. The authority, 
however, of the duke, tho good discipline maintained among 
the seamen and soldiers, and tho groat caro in siipplyiJig' them 
with provisions had prevented any disorder j when at last tho 
wind became favorable, and enabled them to sail along the coast, 
till they reached St. Valori. There were, however, .several ves- 
sels lost in this short passage; and as tho wind again proved 
contrary, the army began to imagine that Heaven liad declared 
against them, and that, notwifcbatandiug the pope’s benediction, 
they were destined to certain destruction. Those bold warriors, 
who despised real dangers, were very subject to tho dread of 
imaginary ones 5 and many of them began to mutiny, some of 
them even to dosorb their colors ; when tho duko, in order to 
support their drooping hopes, ordered a procession to be made 
with the relics of St, Valori, and prayers to be said for more 
favorable weather. Tho wind instantly changed ; and as this 
incident happened on the ove of the feast of St. Micliacl, tho 
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tutelar aaiiit of Normandy, the soldiers, fancying' tliey saw the 
hand of Heaven in all these concurring circumstances, set out 
with, the greatest alacrity : they met with no opposition on their 
jjassage : a great fleet, which Harold had assembled, and which 
had cruiaod all aiunmor off the Isle of Wight, had been dis- 
missed, on his receiving false intelligence that William, discour- 
aged by contrary winds and other accidents, had laid aside his 
preparations, The Norman armament, proceeding in great or- 
der, arrived, without any material loss, at Peveusey, in Sussex; 
and the army quietly disembarked. The duke himself, as he 
leaped on shore, happened to stumble and fall ; but liacl tlio 
presence of mind, it is said, to turn the oinen to his advantage, 
by calling aloud that he had taken possession of the country. 
And a .soldier running to a neighboring cottage, plucked some 
thatch, which, as if giving him seisin of the kingdom, he pre- 
sontad to his general. The joy and alacrity of William and his 
whole army were so great, that they were nowise discouraged, 
oven when they heard of Harold’s great victory over the Nor- 
wegians : they aoemed rather to wait with impatience the arri- 
val of the enemy. 

The victory of Harold, though great and honorable, had 
proved in the main prejudicial to liis interests, and may bo 
regarded aa the immediate cau.se of his ruin. He lost many of 
hia bravoab oCflcera and eoldiora in the aotion^ and he disguated 
the rest by refusing to distribute the Norwegian spoils among 
them i a conduct which was little agreeable to his nsnal gener- 
osity of temper, but ^yhich his desire of sparing the people, in 
tlie war that impendod over him from tlie Duke of Normandy, 
bad probably occasioned. He hastened, by quick mavchee, to 
reach this now invader 5 but though ho was reinforced at 
London and other places with fresh troops, he found himself 
also weakened by tlie desertion of lus old soldiers, who, from 
fatigue and discontent, secretly withdi’ew from their colors. 
His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, began to en- 
tertain apprehensions of the ovont j and remonstrated with the 
king, that it would bo better policy to prolong the war, — at 
least, to spare his own person in the action. He urged to him, 
that the desperate situation of the Duke of Noraiandy made it 
requisite for that prince to bring niattera to a speedy decision 
and put his whole fortune on the issue of a battle ; but tliat the 
King of England, in his own country, beloved by his subjects, 
provided with every supply, had moi’e certain and less danger- 
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OTIS means of insuring to himself the victory ; that the 'N'orinan 
troops, elated on the one hand with the highest hopes, and see- 
ing, on the other, no resource in case of a discomliture, Avould 
fight to the last extremity; and being iho flower of all the 
■warriora of the continent, must bo regarded as formidahlo to 
the English : that if their first fire, which is always the most 
dangerous, were allowed to languish for want of action ; if 
they were harassed with small skirmishes, siraitenod in pro- 
visions, and fatigued with Iha bad weather and deep roads 
during the winter season which was approaching, they must fall 
an easy and a bloodless prey to their enemy : that if a general 
action were delayed, the English, sensible of the in\minent dan- 
gei' to which their properties, as well as liberties, were exposed 
from those rapacious invaders, would hasten from all quarters 
to his nssistanoo, and would render his army invinoiblo : that 
at least, if he tliouglit ib necessary to liazard a battle, ho ought 
not to expose his own person, but reserve, in case of disastrous 
accidents, some resource to the liberty and indopondonce of tlio 
kingdom : and that having once been so unfortunate as to bo 
Qoiisbraitiod to swear, and that upon the holy relics, to support 
the pretensions of tlio Buko of Normandy, it were hotter Unit 
the command of the army should he intrusted to ajiobhor, who, 
not being bound by those sacrocl tics, iniglit give the soldiers 
more assured hopes of a prosperous issuo to tlio combat. 

Harold was deaf to all those rcmoustvancos : claiod with 
his past prosperity, as well as stimulated by his native courage, 
he resolved to give battle in person j and for that purpose ho 
drew near to the Normans, who had removed their camp and 
fleet to Hastings, whoro they fixed tlieir quarters. Ho was so 
confident of success, that ho sent «. mossage to tho duko, 
liromisiiig him a sum of mouoy if ho would depart tlio king- 
dom without effusion of blood ; but his offer was rojecLod with 
disdain; and William, not to bo behind with liis enemy in 
vaunting, scut him a message by some monies, requiring him 
either to resign tho kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, or 
to submit their cause to the arbitration of tlio pope, or to fight 
him in single coinhat. Harold replied, that tho God of battles 
would soon be the arbiter of all tUoir difforcucGs. 

The English and Normniia now prepared thonisclvos for 
this important decision ; but the aspect of things on tho night 
before the battle was very different in tho two camps. The 
English spent the night in not, and jollity, and disorder ; the 
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Normans in silence, and in prayer, and in the other functions 
of their religion. On the morning, the duke called togetlier the 
most considerable of his commanders, and made them a speech 
suitable to tbe occasion. He represented to them that the 
event •which they and he had long ‘wished for was approaching ; 
the whole fortune of the war now depended on their swords, 
and ■would be deoidetl in a single action: that never army 
liad greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, whether 
they considered the prize which would attend their victory, or 
the inevitable destruction which must ensue upon their discom- 
flture : that if their martial and veteran bands could once 
break those raw soldiers, who had lushly dared to approach 
them, they conquered aldngdoiii at one blow, and were justly 
entitled to all its possessions as the reward of their prosperous 
valor : that, on the contrary, if they remitted in the least 
tlioir ■wonted prowG.sa, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, 
the sea met them in their retreat, and an ignominious death 
was the oertain punishment of their imprudent cowardice: 
that by collecting so numei’oiis and brave a host, he had insured 
every human means of conquest; and ■tho commander of the 
enemy, by his criminal conduot, had given him just cause to 
liopo for the favor of the Almighty, in whose hands alone lay 
the event of wars aud battles : and that a perjured usurper, 
anathematized by the sovereign pontiff, and conscious of Ids 
own breach of faith, would he struck ■with terror on their ap- 
pearance, and would prognosticate to himself that fate ■which 
Ids multiplied crimes had so justly merited. The duke next 
divided his army into three lines ; the first, led by Montgomery, 
consisted of archers and light-armed infantry; the eecojid, oojn- 
mandod by Martel, was composed of his bravest battalions, heavy 
armed, and ranged in close order; his cavalry, at Avhose head 
he placed himself, formed the third line ; and were so disposed, 
that they stretched beyond the infantry, and flanlced each wing 
of the army. He ordered the signal of battle to be given ; and 
the whole army, moving at once, and singing the hyinu or song 
of Holftiid, the famous peer of Charlemagne, advanced, in order, 
and -with alacrity, towards the enemy, 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising ground, and 
having likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, ho 
resolved to stand upon the defensive, and to avoid all action 
with the cavalry, in which he was inferior. The Kentish men 
were placed in the van, a j)ost which they had ahvays claimed 
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Eis Uieir clue : the Londoners guarded the standard j and the 
Icing himself, aocompanied by l»is two valiant broiliors, Gurtli 
and Leofwin, dismounting, placed himself at the head of his 
infantry, and expressed Ms rosolutipii to conquer or to perislr 
iu the action. The drat attack of ilio Normans was desperate, 
but was received with equal valor by the English ; and after a 
fui’ious oombat, which remained long undecided, the former, 
ovoroozne hy the difficulty of the ground, and hard pressed by 
the enemy, began first to relax their vigor, then to retreat j and. 
Qonfusion was spreading among the ranica, wlion William, who 
found himself on the brink of desLriictioii, haalciiod with a 
select band to the relief of liis dismayed forces. His presence 
restored the action} the Englisli were obliged to retiro with 
loss } and the duke, ordering his second line to advance, re- 
newed the attack with fresh forces, and with redoubled courage. 
Finding that the enemjs aided by the advantage of ground, 
aiul animated by the example of theiv prince, still made a vig- 
orous resistance, he tried a stratagem, whicli was very delicate 
in its maimgoment, but which seemed advisablo in Ins desperate 
situation, whore, if he gained not a decisive victory, ho was 
totally undono i he coinmandod his troops to make a hasty 
retreat, and to alluro the enemy from tlioir ground by the 
appearance of flight. The artifice succeeded against those in- 
experienced soldiers, who, hoated by tlio actioji, and sanguine 
in their hopes, precipitately followed Uie Normans into tho 
plain. William gave orders that at onco tho infantry should 
face about upon their pursuers, and tho cavalry make an assault 
upon their wings, aizd both of them pursue the advantage which 
tho surprise and terror of the enemy must give them in tlmt 
critioal and decisive moment. Tlio English were repulsed with 
great slaughter, and driven back to tho hill j whore, being ral- 
lied by tho bravery of Harold, they were able, notwithstanding 
their loss, to maintain their post, and continue tlio oombat. 
The duke tried tho same stratagem a second time with the 
same success; but even after this double advantage, he still 
found a great body of the English, who, maintaining them- 
solvea in flriu array, seemed determined to dispute the victory 
to the last extremity. Ho ordered his heavy-armed infantry to 
make an assault upon them, while his archers placed behind, 
should gall the enemy, who were exposed by the situation of 
tho ground, and who were intent ou defending themselves 
against the swords and spears of tho assailants. J3y this dis- 
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position lie at last prevailed j Plarold was slain by an arrow 
while he was cornbating with great bravery at the head of Ins 
men : hig two brothers shared the same fate : and the English, 
discouraged by the fall of those princes, gave ground on all 
sides, and were pursued with great slaughter hy the victorious 
Normans. A few troops, liowevor, of the vanquished had still 
tlie courage to turn upon their pursuers; and, attacking them in 
deep and miry ground, obtained some revenge for the slaughter 
and dishonor of the day. hut the appearance of the duke 
obliged them to seek their safety by flight ; and darkness saved 
tliem from any farther purauit by the enemy. 

Thus was gained by ‘William, Dnke of Normandy, the great 
and decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which ^vas fought 
fj’om morning till sunset, and which seemed worthy, l)y the 
heroic valor displayed by both armies, and by both commanders, 
to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. AVilliam had three 
horses killed under him ; and there fell near fifteen thousand 
men on the side of tire Normans: the loss was still more con- 
siderable on that of the vanquished j besides the death of the 
king and his two brothers. The dead body of Harold was 
brought to William, and was generously restored without ran- 
som to his mother. The Norman army loft not the field of 
battle without giving tliauks to Heaven in the most solemn 
manner for their victory; and the prince, having refreshed his 
troops, prepared to push to the utmost his advantage against 
the divided, dismayed, and discoiniited English. 


England duhino the Eakly Ceusades, 

The noise of these petty wars and coniinotions ^Yas quite 
sunk in the tumult of the crusades, which now engrossed the 
attention of Europe, and have ever since engaged the curiosity 
of mankind, as the most signal and most durable monument of - 
human folly that has yet appeared in any age or nation. After 
Mahomet had, by means of bis pretended revelations, united the 
dispersed Arabians under one head, tho3''is8ued forth from their 
deserts in great multitudes j and being animated with zeal for 
their new religion, and supported by the vigor of their new 
government, they made deep iinpreBsion on the eastern empire, 
which was far in the deoline, wi^ regard both to military dis- 
cipline and to civil policy. Jerusalem, by its situation, became 
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one of tlieir most early conquosis ; aucl tlie Christians had the 
inoi’tifioatiou to see tlio holy sepiilohor, and llie otlior places 
consecrated hy the presence of their religious founder, falloii 
into tho possession of infidels. But the Arabians or Saracens 
■were so employed in military enterprises, ■which they spread 
their empire, in a few years, from the banks of tho Ganges to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, that they had no leisure for Uioologioal 
controversy; and though tho Alcoran, tho original monumont 
of thoir faith, seoina to contain some violent precepts, they wove 
much leas infected ‘with the spirit of bigotry and porseciition 
than the indolent and speculative Orcoka, who wore contiuually 
refining on the several artioloa of their religious sysLoin. 'I’liey 
gave liiLlo dislurhanco to those zealous pilgrims who daily 
hooked to Jerusalem ; and they allo-wcd every man, after pay- 
ing a moderate tribute, to visit the holy sopulchor, to perform 
his religious duties, and to return in peace. But tho Xuroonmns 
or Turks, a tribe of Taidars, wlio lind ombraced MaliojnoLanisni, 
having wrested Syria from tlio Saracons, and having, in tlie year 
1066, made theiuflelves inoalcrs of Jovusalom, rcudevod tho pil- 
grimage much more dilifioult and dangerous to tho Cliristians. 
The barbarity of thoir manners, and the confusions attending 
their unsettled government, exposed tho pilgrims to mauy in- 
sults, robberies, and extortions ; and these zealots, returning 
from their raorifcorious fatigues and srrfforinga, filled all Chris- 
tendom with indignation against tho infidels who profaned tlio 
holy city by thoir prosonco and derided tho saorod mysteries 
in the very place of thoir completion. Gregory VII. , mtvong tho 
other vast ideas which ho outortainod, had formed the design 
of uniting all the western Christians against the Mahometans j 
but tho egregious and violent invasions of that ponti/t on tho 
oivil power of princes had created him so many onoinios, and 
had rendorotl his schomes so suspicious, that ho was not able to 
make great progress in this undertaking. The work was ro- 
.served for a inounor instriimoiit, whoso low coiiditiou in lifo 
exposed him to no jealousy, and -whoso folly was well oaloulatcd 
to coinoiclo with tho x>rovailing prinoiploa of tlio timoa. 

Peter, commonly called tho Hermit, a native of Amiens in 
Picardy, had made the ihlgrimago to Jerusalem. Being deeply 
affectocl witli tlio dangers to which that act of piety nov/" ox- 
Xiosed the xiilgrims, as -well as ■wiUi Uie instances of oppression 
under which tlie eastern Christians labored, lie entertained tho 
bold, and in all appearance impracticable, project of loading 
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into Asia, from tho fartliest extremities of tho West, armies 
sulTioiont to subdue those potent and warlike nations -which 
now hold tliQ holy oity in subjection. He proposed big views 
to Martin II., who filled tlieijapal chair, and who, though sen- 
sible of tho advantages wliich the head of the Christian religion 
must reap from a religious war, and though lie esteemed, tlie 
blind ?.cal o£ Peter a proper means for effecting the purpose, 
resolved not to interpose his authority, till ho saw a greater 
probability of success* He summoned a council at Placentia, 
which consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, and thirty thou- 
sand seculars ; and which was so numerous tliat no hall could 
contain the multitude, and it was necessary to hold the assembly 
in a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of Peter himself, 
representing the dismal situation of their brethren in the East, 
and tho indignity suffered by. the Christian name, in allowing 
tho holy oity to remain in the hands of infidels, here found the 
minds of men so well prepared, that the whole multitude, sud- 
denly aud violently, declared for the tvar, and solemnly devoted 
thomsolvos to perform this service, so meritorious, as they be- 
lieved it, to God and religion. 

But though Italy seemed thus to have zealously embraced 
the outerprise, Martin knew that, in order to insure succees, it 
was necessary to oulist the greater and move warlike nations in 
the same engagement ; aud having previously exhorted Peter 
to visit tho chief cities and sovereigns of Ohristoudom, he sum- 
moned another council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame 
of this great and pious design being now universally diffused, 
procured tho attendance of tlie greatest prelates, nobles, and 
princes j and when the pjope and the Hermit renewed their 
pathetic exhortations, the whole assembly, as if inipalled by an 
immediate inspiration, not moved by their preceding impres- 
sions, exclaimed with one voico, It is ths will of Q-od! It U the 
loill of G-od I T^^oi'cls deemed so memorable, and so much the 
result oC a divine influence, that they Avere employed as the sig- 
nal of rondezYOus and battle in all the future exploits of those 
adventurers. Mon of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost 
ardor ; and an oxtenor symbol too, a ciroiimstaiice of ohief 
moment, was here chosen by the deAmted combatants. The 
sign of tlie cross, which had been hitherto so much revered 
among Christians, and which, tlio more it was an object of 
reproach among the pagan world, -was the more passionately 
cherished by them, became the badge of union, and was affixed 
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to the right shoulder, by all who enlisted thomsGlvcs in this 
sacred warfare. . . . 

Amidst this univei*sal frenzy, which spread itself by conta- 
gion, throiigliout Europe, especially iu h'rauce and Germany, 
men were not entirely forgetful of their present interests ; and 
both those who went on this expedition, and those who stayed 
hehincl, entertained achemea of gratifying, by its means, their 
avarice or their ambition. Tho nobles who enlisted themselves 
were moved, from tho romantic spirit of tho age, to hope for 
opuieni establishments in the East, the chief scat of arts and 
commerce during those ages ; and in piir.suit of these chimori- 
oal projects, tlioy sold at the lowest jn’ico their ancient castles 
and. inheritances, which had )iow lost all value in tlieir eyes. 
The greater princes, who remained at homo, besides establish- 
ing peace in their doininioiw by giving occupation abroad to 
the inquietude and martial disposition of their subjects, took 
the opportunity of annexing to their crown many consiclorablo 
fiefs, either by purchase, or by tho extinction of heirs. The 
pope frequently turned tho zeal of tho crusaders from tho infl- 
dols against his own onomiea, whom ho represented ns equally 
criminal with tho onomios of CJirist. The convents and other 
religious aocioties bought tho imssessioiis of the ndveuturors, 
and ns tho contributions of the faitliful were commonly in- 
trusted to their nianageineut, they often diverted to this pur- 
pose what was iuteiidod to bo employed against tho infidels. 
But no one was a inoro immediate gainer by this epidemic fury 
than the King of England, who kojit aloof from nil ooiinoctioaa 
with those fanatical and romantic warriors. 

Robert, Duke of Normnndy, impelled by tho bravery and 
mistaken generosity of his spirit, had early enlisted himsolf in 
tlie crusade ; but boiug always unprovided with money, ho 
found that it would bo iinpractioablo for him to appear in a 
manner suitable to his rank and station, at tho head of hia 
numerous vassals and subjects, who, transported with tho 
general rage, were determined to follow him into Asia. Ho re- 
solved, therefore, to mortgage, or rather to sell, his dominions, 
which he had not talents to govern ; and he offered them to hia 
brother William for the very unequal sum of ten thousand 
marks. Tho bargain was soon concluded : the king raised the 
money by violent extortions on his subjects of all ranks, ovoir on 
the convents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to 
furnish the quota demanded of them : he was pub in possession 
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o| ^Jormjindj and Jiaine, and Koterfc, providing himself -with 
a inagnificeiit, train, set out for the Holy Land, in pursuit of 
glory, and in full oonfiilonce of seeming his eternal salvation. 

The smallness of this sum, with the difficulties which 
William found in raising it, suflices alone to refute the acconufc 
which is heedlessly adopted by historians, of the enormous 
revenue of the Gonciueror. Is it credible that Robert would 
consign to the rapacious hands of his brother such considerable 
dominions, for a sum which, according to that account, made 
nob a week’s iucoine of his father’s English revenue alone? 
Or that the King of England could not on demand, without 
oppressing his subjects, have beon able to pay him the money ? 
The Conqueror, it is agreed, Avas frugal as well as rapacious ; 
yet his treasure, at Ina death, exceeded nob sixty thousand 
pounds, whioh hardly amounted to bis income for two months ; 
another certain refutation of that exaggerated account. 

Tho fury of the crusades, during this age, less infected 
England than tho neighboring kingdoms ; probably because 
the Norman conquerors, finding their settlement in that king- 
dom still somewhat precarious, durst not abandon their homes 
ill quest of distant advontures. The selfish interested spirit 
also of the king, which kept him from kindling in the general 
flame, chocked its progress among his subjects j and as he is 
accused of open profanenesa, and Avas endued with a sharp wit, 
it is likely that he made the romantic chivalry of the crusaders 
the object of lua perpetual raillery. As an inetanoo of Ihs 
irreligion, we are told, that he once accepted of sixty marks 
from a Jew, whose son had been converted to Christianity, and 
Avho engaged him by that present to assist him in bringing 
back tho youth to Judaism. William employed both menaces 
and persuasion for that purpose; but finding the convert 
obstinate in his new faith, he sent for the father and told him, 
that as ho had not succeeded, it was not just that he should 
keep tho present ; but as he had done hia utmost, it was but 
equitable that he should be paid for hia pains ; and he would 
therefore retain only thirty marks of the money, At another 
time, it is said, ho sent for some learned Christian theologians 
and some rabbis, and bode them fairly dispute the question 
of their religion in his presence : he was perfectly indifferent 
between thorn ; had his ears open to reason and conviction ; 
and would embrace that doctrine which upon comparison 
should bo found supported by tlie most solid arguments. If 
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LMs story be truo, it is probable that ho meant only to amuse 
huuself by tnrniug both into ridicule. 

PniKOE William’s Dbatit, and this Anahoiiy. 

This public prosperity of llonry was much overbalanced 
by a domestic calamity which boloU him. Ilia only son, Wil- 
liam, had now reached his eighteenth year ; and the hing, 
from tliQ facility with which ho himself liad usurped the crown, 
dreading that a like revolution miglit subvert his family, had 
taken care to have liim recognized successor by the states of 
the kingdom, and had carried luni over to Norinaiuly, that ho 
might rocoivo the homage of tho barons of that duchy. The 
king, on his return, sot sail from Barfleiu\ and wag sooti car- 
ried by a fair wind out of sight of land. Tho priiico was de- 
tained by BOme accident; and his Bailors, ns well as their 
captain, Thomug hitz-Stephons, having spoilt tho interval in 
drinking, were ho flustored, that being in a Imrry to foUo^v 
the king, they lieodlessly carried tho ship on a rock, where shu 
immediately foundered. William was put into the longboat, 
and had got clear of the ship, ivhen, liearing tlie cries of his 
natural sister, tho Countess of Perclio, lio ordered tlio soamou 
to row back in hopes of saving her; but tho numbers who 
Ihon crowded in soon sank Uio boat, and tho prince, with 
all Ills retinue, perished. Above a himtlred and forty young 
noblomoii, of tlie principal families of England and Normandy, 
were lost on this occasion. A butolior of liotien was tho only 
person on. board who escaped. Ho clung to tho urCHt, and 
was taken up next inorning by lisliermen. Fit/.-Stophons also 
took hold of the mast, but being informed by tho butcher that 
Prince William had perished, lie said tlmt ho would not sur- 
vivo the disaster ; and lie threw hiinsolf headlong into tho sea. 
Henry entertained hopes for three days, that his .son had put 
into some distant port of England; but when certain intelli- 
gence of the calamity was brought him, ho fainted away ; and 
it was remarked, that ho never after was seen to sinilo, nor 
ever recovered his wonted cheerfulness. 

Tli0 death of William may be regarded, in one rosiioct, ns 
a misfortune to the English; becaiiso it was the immodiato 
aourco of those civil wars wJiioh, after the demise of tho king, 
caused such confusion in the kingdom ; but it is remarkable 
that the young pvineo had ontortainod a violent aversion to 
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tlio natives; and had been heard to threaten that when ho 
shonld be king, he would make them draw the plow, and 
would turn them into boasts of burden. These prepossessions 
ho inherited from his fatlior, who, though he wtis wont, when 
it niiglil, servo his purpose, to value himself on his birth, as 
a native of England, showed, in the course of his government, 
an extreme iwejudicQ against that people. All hopes of pre^ 
ferment, to ecclesiastical os well as civil dignities, were denied 
them during this whole reign; and any foreigner, however 
igjiorant or worthless, was sure to have the preference in every 
competition. As the Englisli had given no disturbance to the 
government during the course of fifty years, this inveterate 
antipathy in a priueo of so iniicli temper as well ag penetration 
foma a iweaumption that the English of that age wore still a 
rude and barbarous people even compared to the Normans, and 
improssos us with no very favorable idea of the Anglo-Saxon 
manners. 

Prince William left no children; and the king had not 
now any legitimate issue, except one daughter, Matilda, whom, 
in 1110, he had betrothed, though only eight years of age, to 
tliQ Emporor Henry V., find whom he had then sent over to 
be educated in Germany. But as her absence from the king- 
dom, and her marriage into a foreign family, might endanger 
the sucoession, Henry, who was now a widower, was induced 
to marry, in hopes of having male heirs ; and he made his ad- 
dresses to Adclais, daughter of Godfrey, Duke of Lovaino, and 
niece of Pope Calixtua, a young princess of an amiable person. 
But Adelais brought him no children ; and the prince who was 
most likely to dispute tlio succession, and even the immediate 
possession of the orowji, recovered hopes of subverting Ins 
rival, wlio had succeasivoly seized all his patrimonial domin- 
ions. William, the son of Duke Robert, was still protected in 
the Prenoh court; and as Henry’s connections with the Count 
of Anjou were broken off by the death of his son, Fulk joined 
the party of the unfortunate prince, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and aided him in raising distiirbancoa in Normandy. 
But tleiiry found tlic means of drawing off the Count of Anjou, 
by forming anew with liim a nearer connection than the former, 
and one more material to the interests of that count’s family. 
Tho emperor, his son-in-lnw, dying witliout issue, he bestowed 
bis daughter on Geoffrey, the eldest son of Fulk, and endeav- 
ored to insure her sucoession by having her recognized heir to 
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all his dominions, and obliging fch© bavons, both of Noi'mandy 
and England, to swear fealty to her. He hoped that the choico 
of this husband would be more agreeablo to all bis subjects 
than that of the emporor ; as securing them from tlio danger 
of falling nuder the dominion of a great and distant pofcontaio, 
who might bring thorn into anbjcction, and roduco their coun- 
try to the ranlc of a province i but the barons woro dieideased 
that a step so material to national interests had been taken 
without consulting thoin j m^d Henry had too sensibly ex- 
pevieuced the turbulence of thoir disposition, not to dvctid 
the effects of their resentment. It seemed probable, that his 
nephew’s party might gain force from tlio increase of tbo mal- 
contents i an uoQOssioii of power whicJi tliat princo acq^uired a 
little after, tended to rondor hia pretensions still move dan- 
gerous. Clmrles, Karl of 1‘Uandors, being assassimilod during 
the celebration of divine sorvico, King Lewis innnodiatoly put 
tho young prince in posscasion of that country, to which ho 
3mcl pretensions in tho right of Ids grandmother Matildu, wile 
to the Coiuiusi'or. But William survived a very litUo time 
this piece of good fortune, wliieli soemod to open the way to 
still farthor prosperity. Ho wng killed in a skirinisli with tho 
Landgrave of Alsaco, liis competitor for Klandors j and Ins 
death put an end, for the presojit, to tho jealousy and inquie- 
tude of J-Ionry. . . . 

Ill the progress tuul soltlomcnb of tho feudal law, the malo 
stioeoasion to flofs had taken place some tiino before tho tbinalo 
was admitted i and estates being cousidored as military bono- 
ficos, not aa property, were transmitted to such only as could 
aerve in tho nunies, and perform in xieraon tho eouditions upon 
whioh tliey were originally granted. But when the contiiinanco 
of rights, during soine genoralious, in tho same family, had, in 
a great moasuro, obliterated the priinitivo idea, tho females 
were gradually admitted to the posaossion of feudal property ; 
and the samo revolution of principlea whioh procured thorn tho 
inheritance of private estates, naturally introduced thoir suo- 
oesaion to governmont and authority. Tho failure, thcroEoro, 
of male heira to tho kingdom of England and diiehy of Nor- 
mandy seemed to leavo tho suocosaion open, without a rival, to 
the Empress Matilda } and ns Henry had made all liia vassals, 
in both states, swear fealty to her, lie presumed that they would 
not easily be induced to depart at ojmo from her liorodilary 
right, and from their own reiterated oatlia and ongagemontB. 
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But tlie ii’L'Qgular mannev in wliiclv lie himself had acquired the 
eyowu miglib ]iavQ instructed him that neither his Norman nor 
English subjects wore as yet capable of adhering to a strict rule 
of government ; and as every precedent of this kind seems to 
give authority to neiv usurpations, he had reason to dread, even 
from his own family, some invasion of his daughter’s title, 
wliioh he liad taken sucli pains to establish. 

Adela, daughter of 'William the Conqueror, had been married 
to Stephen, Count of Blois, andliad brought him several sons, 
among "whom Stephen and Henry, the two youngest, had been 
invited over to England by the late king, and had received 
groat honors, riches, and preferment, from the zealous friend- 
ship which that prince bore to every one that had been so for- 
tunate as to acquire his favor and good opinion. Henry, who 
had belakon himself to the ecclesiastical profession, was created 
Abbot of Glastonbury and Bishop of Winchester 5 and though 
these dignities were oonsidcrablo, Steplien had, from liis luiole’s 
liberality, attained establishments still more solid and durable. 
The king liad married him to Matilda, who was daughter and 
heir of Eustace, Count of Boulogne, and who brouglit him, 
besides that feudal sovoroignly in Franee, an immense property 
in England, which, in the distribution of lands, had been con- 
ferred by the Conqueror on the family of Boulogne. Stephen 
also by this marriage acquired a new connection with the royal 
family of England ; as Mary, his wife’s mother, was sister to 
David, the reigning King of Scotland, and to Matilda, the first 
wife of Henry, and mother of the empress. The king, still 
imagining that ho strengthened the interests of his family by 
the aggrandizement of Stephen, took pleasure in enriching him. 
by the grant of iiow possessions j and he conferred on him the 
great estate forfeited by Koborfc Mallet in England, and that 
forfeited by the Earl of Mortaigne in Normandy. Stephen, in 
return, professed great attachment to his uncle 5 and appeared 
BO zealous for the succession of Matilda, that ^Yhen the barons 
swore fealty to that princess, he contended with Bobert, Earl 
of Gloucester, the king’s natural son, who should first he ad- 
mitted to give her this testimony of devoted zeal and fidelity. 
Meanwhile he continuod to oidfcivate, by every art of popu- 
larity, the friendship of the English nation j and many virtues, 
with which he seemed to be endowed, favored the success of 
Ids intentions. By liis bravery, activity, and vigor, he acquired 
the esteem of the barons : by his generosity, and by an allablo 
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and familial’ address, umisnal in that age among men of hig 
liigh quality, lie ohlained the affections of iho people, jparticu- 
laiiy of the Londonoxa. And though he dared not to take any 
steps towards his farther grandeur, lest he should exjiose hiin- 
self to the jealousy of bo penetrating a prince as I-Ieni‘3’-, ho 
still hoped that, by accumulating riches and power, and by 
acquiring popularity, ho might in time bo able to open his way 
to the throno. 

No sooner had Henry breathed his last, than Siephon, insen- 
sible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and blind to 
danger, gave full reins to his criminal ambition, and trusted 
that, 6V0U without any previous intrigue, the celerity of his 
enterprise, and tho boldness of his ntteinpi, might overooino tho 
weak attachment which the English and Normans in that ago 
bore to the laws and. to tho rights oC their sovoreign. Ho 
haaieued over to England ; and though the citizens of Dover, 
and those of Oaiiterbury, apprized of Jus purpose, shut thoir 
gates agamet Jam, lie stopped not till lio arrivod at London, 
whore some of tho lower rank, instigated by liiw omissarios, ns 
well ua iiiovod by JiU general popularity, iimnodiaioly sahUod 
liim king. His next point was to acquire ilio good will of tho 
clergy, and by performing tho ceremony of his coronation, 
to put liimself in possession of the throno, from wliich ho was 
confident it would not bo easy afterwards to exiicl him. Hia 
brother, tho Bishop of WincUoator, was uaeful to him in those 
capital articles •. Jiaving gained Koger, Bishop of Saliabuiy, 
who, tJiough lio owed a groat fortiino and advaiiooinout to tho 
favor of tho laio king, prosorvod no emno of gratitudo to that 
princ0*a family, ho apidiocl, in conjunction with that prolalo, 
to 'VVilUam, Archbishop of Canfcei’bury, and required him, in 
virtue of his office, to give tho royal unoliou to Stophon. Tho 
primate, who, as all tho others, had shown fealty to Matilda, 
refused to perform tlrig ceremony ; hut his opposition vfas ovor- 
CQino by an expedient equally dishonorable with tho othor stopa 
by which this revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, stoward 
of the houseliold, made oath before the primate, tliat tlio lato 
king, on hia deathbed, had shown a dissatisfaction with hig 
daughter Matilda, and had exiiressed his intention of leaving 
tho Count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions. William, 
either believing, or feigning to boliovo, Bigod’a tostimony, 
anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon hia head j and from 
this religious ceremony that prince, without any shadow cither 
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of JiGi’ecUtai’y title, or consent of tlio iiol)ility or people, -was 
allowed to proceed to the exercise of sovereign antliority. 
Very few Laroiia attended his coronation, j hut none opposed 
Ilia usurpation, however unjust or flagrant. The seiitiment of 
religion, which, if corrupted into superstition, has often little 
efficacy in fortifying the duties of civil society, was not affected 
by the multiplied oaths taken in favor of Matilda, and only 
rendered the people obedient to a prince who was coLmtenanced 
by the clergy, and wlio had received from the prhnato the rite 
of royal unction and consecration. 

Stephen, that he might farther secure Ids tottering throne, 
passed ii chiirtor, in which he made liberal promises to all orders 
of men ; to the clergy, that he would speedily fill all vacant 
benofleea, and would never levy the rents of any of them during 
tlio vacancy j to the nobility, that he would reduce the royal 
foroats to their ancient boundaries, and correct nil encroaoh- 
inouisj and to the people, that ho would remit the tax of 
DanogoU, and restore the laws of King Edward. The late 
king Imd a great treasure at IVmohester, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds j end Stephen, by seizing this money, ira- 
inodiately turned against Henry’s family the precaution which 
that priiioo had employed for their grandeur and security s an 
oveut which naturally attends the policy of amassing treasures. 
By means of this money, the usurper insured the compliance, 
though not the attachment, of the principal clergy and nobil- 
ity J but not trusting to tins frail security, he invited over from 
the continent, partioulaidy from Brittany and Flanders, great 
numbers of those bravoes, or disorderly soldiers, with whom 
every country in Europe, by reason of the general ill police 
and turbulent goveniinonl, oxtreraoly abounded. These mer- 
conary troops guarded his throne by the terrors of the sword ; 
and Stephen, that he might also overawe all molcoutents by 
now and additional terrors of religion, procured a bull from 
Homo, which ratified his title, and which the pope, seeing this 
prince in possession of the throne, and pleased with an appeal to 
his authority in seoular controversies, very readily granted him. 

Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in 
Normandy as they had been in England. The Norman nobility, 
moved by an hereditary animosity against the Angevins, first 
applied to Theobald, Count of Blois, Stephen’s elder brother, 
Cor protection and assistance ; but hearing afterwards that 
Steplion had got possession of the English oro^vu, and having 
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many of tlicin ilie same reasons as fornierlj fov desiring' a ooii- 
fciiiuanoQ of their uiiioji with that kingdom, they iransCeiTed 
their allegiance to Stephen, and put him in i}08sossioii of thoir 
government. Lewis the younger, the reigning King of Frauoe, 
aocopfced the homage of Kustace, Steplion's oldest son, for tJio 
(luohyj and the more to corroh orate Ii is connections with that 
family, he hotroUied his sister, Constnntia, to tlio young princo. 
The Count of Blois rosigiied all his pretensions, and rooeived, 
in lieu of them, an annual pension of two thousand marks j and 
Geoffrey himself was obliged to conclucio a truce for two years 
with Stephen, on eonditiou of tbo king’s paying Jiiiii, during 
that time, a pension of five thousand. Stephen, who had taken 
a journey to Normandy, ftniahed all these tramsaetioiia in por- 
yon, and soon after retumod to IDugland. 

lloberfe, Earl of Glouceeter, natural son of the laic Icing, was 
a man of honor and abilities 5 and as ho was mnoh attached to 
the interests of his sister, hlatilda, and zealous for tlio Imoal 
svrccQsaion, it was chiefly from his intrigues and roHistanco that 
tbo king liftd loason to dread a now rovolution of govormnont. 
This nobloinan, who was in Normandy when ho rccoivod intol- 
ligonoo of Stephen’s accosaion, f ovmd hunseU much omharrassocl 
concernmg the moasuros which lie should piirsno in that dilli- 
oiill Ginergonoy. To swear allogianco to tho usurper nppoarod 
to him dishonornblo and a bi'cach of liis oath to Matilda 5 to 
rofuso giving this plcdgo of liia Jldolity was to banish liimself 
from England, and bo totally iiicapaoitatod from serving tho 
royal family, or conlribuLing to thoir restoration. lie oiforod 
Stephen to do him homage, and to lako tho oath of foalty, —but 
with an express oonditioii, that tho king should maiuLain all 
his stipulations, and sliould novor invade any of lioberfc’s rights 
or dignifcio.s : and Stophen, though aeiisiblo Unit IJjis reserve, so 
uiinsnal in ilsolf, and so imbofitting tho duty of a subjoct, was 
meant only to aiford Robert a i>rolonso for a revolt on tho fir.st 
favorable opportunity, was obliged, by tho nninorous frionds 
and retainers of that Jiobloinnn, to rocoivo liim on those lorma. 
The clergy, who could scarcely, at this time, bo deoined subjoofcs 
to the crown, imitated that dangei’ous example : tlioy aiinoxed 
lo tlieir oaths of allegiance tliia condition, that they woro only 
bound so long ns the king dofondod tho ocolosiastioal liberties, 
and suiDporiod the discipline of tlio church. Tho barons, in 
return for their submission, exacted terms still more destruc- 
tive of public peace, as woll as of royal authority ; many of 
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iLom required the right of fortifying fclieiv castles, and of put- 
ting Uiemsolves in a posture of defense; and the Icing found 
himself totally unable to refuse his consent to this exorbitaiii 
deinancl. All England was immediately filled with those for- 
tresses, which the iioblemeii garrisoned either with their vassals 
or with liGQntioiia soldiers, who flocked to them from all quar- 
ters. Unbounded rapine was exorcised upon the people for 
the maintenance of those troops ; and private animosities, which 
hud with difficulty been restrained by law, now breaking out 
without control, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wars between the nobles were car- 
ried on with the utmost fury in every quarter j the barons 
even assumed the right of coining money, and of exercising, 
without appeal, ovevy act of jurisdietiou j and the inferior gen- 
try, as w'oU as tlio people, finding no defense from the laws dur- 
ing this total dissolution of sovereign authority, were obliged, 
for thoir immediate safety, to i^ay court to some neighboring 
chieftain, and to purchase his protection, both by submitting 
to his exactions, and by assisting him in lus rapine upon others. 
The erection of ono castle proved tlio immediate cause of build- 
ing jnany others ; and even those who obtained nob the king’s 
permission, thought that they were entitled, by the great prin- 
ciple of sclf-proflorvation, to put themselves on an equal footing 
with their neighbors, wJio commonly were also their enemies 
and rivals. Tlio aristocralical power, which is usually so op- 
pressive in tho feudal governments, had now risen to its utmost 
height, during tho reign of a pi’ince who, though endowed 
with vigor and abilities, had usuriied the throne without the 
preteiiye of a title, and who was necessitated to tolerate in 
others tlio same violeiica to which he himself liad been beholden 
for his sovereignty, 

ilub Stephen wag not of a disposition to submit long to 
these usurpations, without making some effort for the recovery 
of royal authority. Finding that the legal prerogatives of the 
orown were resiated and abridged, he was also tempted to make 
lus power the solo measure of his conduct j and lo violate all 
tlioso concessions winch he himself had made on his accession, 
as well as tho ancient privileges of hia subjects. The meroenavy 
soldiers, who chiefly supported his authority, having exhausted 
the royal treasure, subsisted by depredations ; and every place 
was filled with tho best-grounded complmnts against tho gov- 
ernment. The Earl of Gloucester, having now settled with 
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Ilia friends tlie of inaurrection, retired Leyond sea, sent 
the king a defiance, solemnly renounced hia allegiauoe, and 
ut^brtaided liim wiLh the breach of those conclitiona ■vvliioli had 
been annexed to the oath of fealty sworn by that nobleman. 
David, King of Scotland, appeared at the head of an army in 
clefonso of hia iiioce’s title, and 2 >cnctraling into Yorkshire, 
committed tiio moat barbarous dovaatalioiis on that country. 
Tlie fury of his massacres and ravages enraged the northern 
nobility, who might otlierwiso liavo been iiiclined to join him ; 
and 'VV’illmni, Earl of Albemarle, Robert do Eerrers, IVilliam 
Piercy, Roliort do Brus, Roger Moubray, Ilbcrt Laccy, Walter 
PEspec, powerful barons in those parts, assembled aii army 
with which they encamped at North-Allovton, and awaited the 
arrival of tlie enomy. A great batUo was hero fought, called 
tlie battle of the Standard-, from a liigli crucifix, erected by the 
Engliisli on a wngou, and carried along with tlio army as n mili- 
tary ensign. TJie King of Scots was defeated, and he liimsolf, 
as well aa his aoii Henry, narrowly e.Mca.pecl falling into the 
hnnda of the English. This aucoess overawed the imileonteuta 
in England, and might have given sonic stability to Sto2dio^P« 
throne, had ho not been so elated with proaiJCi’ity as to engage 
in a ooiitrovoi’sy with the clergy, who wore at that time an 
overmatch for any monarch. . , . 

Wore wo to relate all the military events transmitted to u.9 
liy QQiitemporary and autliontie hiatoruuia^ it would he easy to 
swell our acoouuta of tliia reign into a large voliimo : but those 
inoidents, so little inomorablo in themaelvcs, and so oonfusod 
both in time and ijIuco, could afford ncithor instruction Jior 
entertaimneiit to the rcadoi’. It fiuflicos to say that the war 
was aprond into every quarter, and that tho.so turbulent barons, 
who had already aliakoii off, in a great measure, the restraint 
of goveriiuient, having now obtained the 2 H’eten 8 o of a iniblic 
cause, carried on their devastations with redoubled fury, oxer- 
oisod irajilaouhlo vengeance on each othor, and sot no bounds to 
their opin'essions over iho pcojilo. The ensiles of the nobilit}' 
were become rccopiacloa of licensed robbers ; who, sallying 
fortli day and niglit, ooniniiUed stJoil on tlio open country, on 
the village, s, and even on tho oitioa, put the captives to torture, 
in order to make them rovoal their treasures j sold their persons 
to slavery 5 and sot ffro to their howsoa, after tliuy had pil- 
laged thorn of everything valuable. The fierceness of their die- 
2>03ition, leading thorn to oommit wanton dosiniction, frusiratod 
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their rapacity of ita purpose; and the property and persona 
even of the ecclesiastjcs, generally so much revered, were at 
last, from necessity, exposed to the same outrage which laid 
waate the rest of the kingdom. The land was left untilled ; the 
mBtinments of husbandry were destroyed or abandoned ; and a 
grievous famine, the natural result of those disorders, affected 
equally both parties, and reduced the spoilers as well as the 
defenceleBB people to the most extreme wont and indigence, 
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m. 

The burning waves of Phlegethon assumed a lighter hue. 
It was morning. It was the morning after the ai'rival of Pluto 
and hia unexpected bride. In one of the principaj rooms of 
tho palace three beautiful females, clothed in cerulean robes 
spangled with stars, and their heads adorned with golden 
orowna, woi’e at work together. One hold a distaff, from which 
tho second spun ; and the third wieldod an enormous pair of 
adamantine shears, with which she perpetually severed the 
labours of hor aistora. Tall were they in stature and beautiful 
in form, Very fair; on expreasion of haughty serenity per- 
vaded ilioir majosiic countenances. Their three companions, 
however, though apparently of the same sex, were of a different 
character. If women can ever be ugly, certainly these three 
ladies might put in a valid claim to that epithet, Their com- 
plexions were dark and withered, and their eyes, though bright, 
were bloodshot. Scantily cloffxed in black garments, not 
unstained with gore, their wan and offensive forme were but 
slightly veiled. Their hands were talons ; their feet cloven ; 
and BOi'pents were wi'eathed round their brows instesid of hair. 
Their restless and agitated carriage afforded also not less 
striking contrast to the polished and aristocratic demeanour of 
their companions. They paced the chamber with hurried and 
unequal steps, and wild and uncouth gestures ; waving with a 
reckless ferocity burning torches and whips of scorpions, It is 
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hardly necessary to add that IhesQ were the Pui'ica, and that 
the conversation which I am about to report was carried on 
with the Furies. 

“A thousand serpoiits! " shrielced Tisiphone, “Twill never 
believe it." 

“Backs and flames)'* squeaked Mogiora. “Tt is impos- 
sible. 

“ Eternal torture 1 *’ moaned Alooto. “ 'Tia a ho.” 

“Not Jupiter himself should convince us 1” the Furies 
joined in infernal choras. 

" ’Tis nevertheless true,” calmly observed the beautiful 
Clotho. 

“ You will soon have the honour of being presented to her,” 
added the eereno Laclicais. 

“And whatever we may feel,” obsovvod Iho considoraio 
Afcropos, “ I think, my dear girls, you had better restrain 
yourselves.” 

“ And what sort of thing is sho? ” inquired Tisiphono, with 
a shiiek. 

“I have heard that sho is lovoiy,” answered Oloiho. 
“ Indeed, it is impossible to account for tho affair in any other 
way.” 

“ ’Tis neither possible to account for nor to justify it,” 
squeaked Mogcora. 

" la there, indeed, a Queen in Hell? ” nioanod Alcolo. 

“ We shall hold no more drawing-rooms,” said Lachesis. 

“ Wo will never attend hors,” said the Furies. 

“You must,” replied tho Fates. 

“I have no doubt she will give liorself airs,” shriolcod 
Tisiphoue. 

“ "We must remember whero she has boon brought up, and 
be considerate,” replied Laclicsis. 

“ I dare say you three will got on very well with her," 
squeaked Megmra. “ Yon always get on well with people.” 

“ We must remember how very strange things hero must 
appear to her,” observed Atropos, 

“No one can deny that thoro aro soino very diBagreeable 
sights,” said Clotho. 

“ There is something in that,” ropliod Tisiphono, loolsing in 
the glass, and arranging her serpents ; “ and for my part, poor 
girl, I almost pity her, when I think she will have to visit tho 
Harpies. 
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V. 

It waH the tbii'd morning after the Infernal Marriage ; the 
ahnnboring Proserpino reposed in the arms of the snoring Pluto. 
There was a loud kuocidng at the chamber door. Pluto jumped 
up in the middle of a dream. 

“ My life, what is the matter? ” exclaimed Proserpine. 

The knocking was repeated and iiiccaa?.ed. There was 
also a loud shout of “ Treason, murder, and fire ! ” 

“ What is the matter? " exclaimed tho God, jumping out of 
bed and seizing hia trident, “ Who is there ? " 

“ Your pages, your faithful pages 1 Treason ! treason I 
Por tho sake of Hell, open tho door. Murder, fire, treason I " 
“ Enter 1 " said Pluto, aa the door was unlocked 
And Terror and Rage entered. 

“You frightful things, get out of the room I ” cried 
Pi'OficipiuQ. 

“A moment, my angel 1” said Pluto, “a single moment. 
Bq not alaLTued, my best love; I pray you be not alarmed. 
Well, imps, why am I disturbed? ’ 

“ Oil I ” said Terror. Rage could not speak, but gnashed his 
tootli and stamped his foot. 

“ O-o-o-h 1 '* repeated Terror. 

"Spoak, cursed imps I ” cried tho enraged Pluto; and he 
raised hia a)‘m. 

man! a maiil” cried Terror. ‘'Treason, treason I a 
manl a man 1 ’’ 

“ What man ? ’’ said Pluto, in a rage. 

‘ ‘ A man, a live man, has entered Hell { ” 

“You don’t say so?'* said Proserpine; “a man, a live 
man. Lot me see him immediately.” 

“ Whore ia he? "said Pluto; “what is he doing?" 

“Ho is hero, there, and everywhere! asking for your wife, 
and singing like anything." 

“Proserpine I" said Pluto, reproachfully; but to uo the 
God Justico, he was more aetonuded than jealous. 

“lam sure I shall be delighted to see him; it is so long 
since I have seen a live man," said Proserpine. ‘ Wlio can 
ho be ? A man, and a live man I How delightful I It must 
be a messeugor from my mother.” 

“ But how came ho here? " 

“ Ah I how came he here ? " echoed Terror. 
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“ No time niiiat be lost 1 ” exclaimed Pluto, scrambling on 
his robe. “ Seize him, aud bring him into the council 
chambor. My charming Proserpine, excuse ino for a 
moment.’' 

" Not at all ; I will accompany you.” 

"But, my love, jny sweetest, my own, this is business; 
thesQ are affairs o£ State. The council chamber is not a placo 
for you.” 

"And why not?” said Proseipiuo. ‘‘I havo no idea of 
ever leaving you for a momont. Why not for me as well as for 
the Pates and the Purica ? Am I not Queen ? I have no idea 
of such nonsense.” 

“ My love t ” said the deprecating husband. 

’‘You don’t go without mo,” said the imperious >YifB, 
seizing his robe. 

"I must,” said Pluto. 

” Then you shall never return," said l^rosorpino. 

“Enchantress] be reasonable.” 

“T never was, and I never will be,” replied the Goddess. 

“ Treason 1 treason I ” sorcamod Terror. 

“ My love, I must go i ” 

“Pluto,” said Proserpine, “understand mo once for all, I 
will not bo contradicted.” 

Page stamped his foot. 

“ Pro3ei’}}iii6, understand mo once for all, it is impossible,’^ 
said the God frowning. 

“My Pluto I ” said the Quooii, “Is it niy Pluto who 
speaUs Urns sternly to me? Ts it ho who, but an hour ago, 
a short lioiir ago, died upon my bosom in transports and 
stifled me with kisses? llnliappy woman I wretched* luiscr- 
ablo Proserpine I Oh 1 my mother 1 my kind, iny affcotionato 
mother I Plavo 1 disobeyed you for this ? Por this havo T 
deserted youl Por this have I broken your beloved heart 1 ” 
She buried her faco m the crimson counterpane, and bedewod 
its gorgeous erabroideiy with her fast-flowing tears. 

” Treason I ” shoiitcd Torror. 

“ Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1” exclaimed fcho hysterical Prosorpiuo. 

“■\Vhat am I to do?” cried Pluto. “ Proserpine, my 
adored, luy beloved, my enchanting Proserpine, composo 
yourself ; for ray sake, compose yourself. I lovo you 1 I 
adore you ! You know it I oh I indeed you know it 1 ” 

The hysterics increased. 
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“ Treason 1 treason I “ shonted Tcitov. 

“Hold your infernal tonguo/' said Pluto. “What do I 
care for treason when the Queen is in this state ? ” He Imelt 
by tho bedaidsi and tried to stop her mouth with hisses, and 
over and anon whispered Ms passion. “My Proserpine, I 
beseech yon to be calm ; 1 will do anything you like, Come, 
come, then, to tho coimcil.*’ 

Tho hysterics ceased ; the Queen clasped him in her anus 
and rewarded him with a thousand embraces. Then, jumping 
up, she bathed her swollen eyes with a beautiful cosmetic that 
she and her maidens had distilled from the flowers of Enna; 
and, wrapping herself up in her shawl, descended with his 
Majesty, who was ^uito as much puzzled about the cause of 
this disturbance as when ho was first roused. 


VI. 

Crossing an iminenso covered bridge, the origin of the 
Bridge of Sighs at Yonice, over the royal gardens, which 
consisted entirely of cypress, tho royal pair, preceded by the 
pages in waiting, entered the council chamber. Tho council 
was already assembled. On either side of the throne of 
sulphur, from which issued tho four infernal rivers of Lethe, 
Phlcgethon, Cocytus, and Acheron, were ranged the Eume- 
iiidoa and tho Parcas. Lochesia and her sisters tm'ned up 
their noses when they observed Proserpine; but the Eiuuenides 
could not stifle their fiuy> in spite of the hints of their more 
subdued but not loss malignant companions. 

“"Vyhat is all this? “ inquired Pluto. 

“ The constitution is in danger," said the Parc© in chorus, 

“ Both in church and state,” added the Euries. “ ’Tia a 
case of treason and blasphemy ; ” and they waved their torches 
and shools their whips with delighted anticipation of their use. 

“ Detail tho circumetanceB,” said Pluto, waving hia hand 
maiestioally to Lachesis, in whoso good sense he had great 
confidenco. 

“A man, a living man, has ontoi'ed your kingdom, unknown 
and unnoticed,” said liachesis. 

“By my sceptre, is it true?” said the astonished King. 
“Is he seized?” 

“ The extraordinary mortal baffles our efforts, said 
Lachesis. “He boai's wdth him a lyre, the charmed gift of 
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Apollo, and so sediicing axe liis strains that in vain onr 
guards advance to arrest Iiis courso ; they iminecliatoly begin 
dancing, and he easily oltides their efforts. The general 
Gonfuaioii is iudcacribable. All busiuesa is at a siandetill : 
Ixioii rests upon his wheel ; old Sisyjjhus sits down on his 
mountain, and his stone has fallen with a terrible plash into 
Acheron. In short, unless we arc energetic, we are on the 
eve of a revolution.*’ 

"Hia pui-poae 

‘*Hq seeks yourself anil — her Majesty/’ added Lachesis, 
with a sneer, 

“ Immediately announce that we will receive him." 

Tho unexpected guest was not alow in acknowledging the 
royal summons. A hasty treaty was drawn up ; he waa to 
enter the palaco uumoleslod, on condition that ho coaeod 
playing his lyre. Tho Fates and the Furies oxohanged 
significant glaucos as lus approach was announced. 

Tho man, tho livo man, who had coinmittod tho uuiu’oco- 
dentod oriiuo of entering Hell without a lioenco, and tho 
previous deposit of his soul as security for tho good bohaviour 
of his body, stood before tho surprised and indigmant Court 
of Hades, Tall and graceful in statiiro, and crowned with 
laurels, Proserpine was glad to obsorve that tho man, who 
was evidently famous, was also good-looking. 

“Thy purpose, mortal?" inquired Pluto, with awful 
majoaty, 

“Mercy!" answered tho Btranger in a voico of oxquisUo 
melody, and sufiicioufely embaiTasBcd to render him intorosting. 

“What is mercy? " inquired tho Falos and the Furies. 

“ Speal?, stranger, without fear/’ said ProBcrpinc. “ Thy 
name?" 

“ la Orpbous ; but a few days back the too hap]^y liusband 
of the enchanting Erirydico. Alas I dread King, and thou too, 
beautiful and benignant partner of his throne, T won lior by 
my lyre, and by my lyro I would redeem hor. Know, then, 
that in the very glow of our gratified passion a suipont cropb 
under tho flowers on which wo roposed, and by a fatal sting 
Bummoned my adored to the ehades. Wliy did it not also 
summon me? I will not say why should T not havo boon 
the victim in her stead ; for 1 feel too keonly that Iho doom 
of Eurydicc would not have been loss forlorn, had sho bcoti 
tho wretched being who had boon spared to life. O King I 
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Uiey whispered on earbli that thou too hadst yielded thy heart 
to the charms of love. Pluto, they whispered, is no lonfrer 
stern : Pluto also feels the all-subduiiig influence of beauty, 
Dread monarch, by Uie self-same passion that rages in our 
hearts alike, I implore thy mercy. Thou hast risen from the 
couch of lovo, the arm of tliy adored has pressed upon thy 
heart, her homed lips have clung with rapture to thiue, still 
echo in thy ears all the enchanting phrases of her idolatry. 
Then, by the memory of these, by all the higher and ineffable 
joys to -whioh these load, King of Hades, spare me, ohl spare 
me, Eurydice I ” 

Proserpine threw her aims round the neck of her husband, 
and, hiding her face in his breast, wept. 

“Rash mortal, you demand that which is not in the 
power of Pluto to concede," said Lachesis. 

“I have heard much of treason since my entrance into 
Hades," replied Orpheus, “and this sounds like it." 

“ Mortal ! " exclaimed Clotho, with contempt. 

“Nor is it in your power to return, sir," said Tiaiphone, 
shaking her whip. 

“We have CLcooimts to settle with you," said Megesiu. 

“ Spare her, spare her," murmured Proserpine to her lover. 

“ King of Hades I " said Lachesia, with much dignity, “I 
hold a responsible office in your realm, and I claim the con- 
bfcibnlional privilege of your attention. I protest against the 
undue influence of the Queen. She is a power unknown in 
our Gonstitution, and an irresponeible agent that I will not 
rccogiiizG. Let her go bade to the drawing-room, where all 
will bow to her.” 

“ Hag ! “ exclaimed Proserpine. “ King of Hades, I, too, 
can appeal to you. Have I accepted your crown to be insulted 
by your Bubjeots ? " 

“ A subject, may it pleaae your Majesty, who haa duties as 
strictly dolinod by our infernal constitution as those of youi* 
royal spouso; duties, too, which, let me tell you, Madam, I 
and my order avo resolved to perform." 

“ Gods of Olympus I " cried Proserpine. “ Is this to be a 
Quoen ? " 

“Before wo proceed further in this discussion,” said 
Laohesis, “I must move an mquhy into the conduct of his 
Excollency the Governor of the Gates, I move, then, that 
Corberua be snminoned^" 

4 
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Pluto Started, and the blood rose io his dark oheelc. "I 
have not yet had an opportunity of mentioning," said hia 
Majesty, in a low tone, and with on air of considorablo 
confusion, " that I have tlionght fit, as n reward for his past 
servicea, to promote Oerberua to the office of the Master of 
tho Honncla. He therefore is no longer responsible." 

“ 0 — li I " shrieked the Purieg, as idrey elevated thoir hidooua 
ej'GS. 

" The consLitiition has invested your Majesty with n power 
in the appointment of your Officers of State which your 
Majesty has undoubtedly a riglifc to exorcise," said Lnebosis. 
*‘AVhat degree of discretion it anticipated in tho uxorciBO, it 
is now unuQQGflsary, and would be extremely disagreeable, 
to disousfl. I shall not venture to inquire by what now 
influence your Majesty has been guided in the present instance. 
The oousoqueuco of your Majesty’s conduct is obvious, in tho 
very difficult situation in which your realm is now placed. 
Por iiiyaelf and luy collcagucB, I have only to obaorvo that 
wo doolino, under this crisis, any further roaponsibility ; and 
tho distaff and the shoara aro at your Majesty’s sorvioo tho 
moiuGUt your Majesty may find convenient succosRors to tho 
present holders. As a last favour, in addition to tho many we 
are proud to romember wo have rocoivod from your Majesty, 
wo entreat that w'o may bo relieved from thoir burthen as 
quickly as possible," (Loud cheers from iho Humonidos.) 

"We had better recall Cerberus," said Pluto, alarmed, " and 
send this mortal about his busiuess." 

"Kot without Euryclice. Oh I not without Burydioe," said 
the Queen. 

‘‘SiiencQ, Proserpine," said Pluto. 

" May it please your Majesty, " said Laoliesia, " I am doubt- 
ful whether wo have the power of oxi^olling any one from 
Hades. It is not loss tho Jaw that a mortal cannot remain 
here ; and it is too notorious for mo to mention tho fact that 
none have tho power of inflicting death." 

"Of what use are all your laws,” oxclaimed Prosorpino, 
"if they are only io perplex us? As there are no siatutos 
to guide us, it is obvious that iho King’s will is supremo. 
Let Orpheus depart, then, with his bride." 

" Tho latter suggestion is clearly illegal," said Lachosis. 

" Lacheais, and ye, her sisters," said Proserpine, "forgot, 
1 beseech you, any ^varm words that may have passed botwcou 
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113, flpiid, as a personal favour to one who would wilHno'ly 
bo your friond, release Burydice. Wliat! you shake your 
heads [ Nay; of what iinportanee can be a single miserable 
shade, and ono, too, summoned so cmelly before her time, 
in these thioldy-peopled regions?” 

'"Tis tho principle/’ said Looliesia; “'tis the principle. 
ConoGSBioii is over fatal, however slight. Grant this demand; 
others, and greater, will quickly follow. Mercy becomes a 
precedent, and the realm is ruined.” 

Buiiied 1 " echoed tho Buries. 

"And I say 'preserved / ” exclaimed Prosorpine with energy. 
" The State is in confusion, and you yourselves confess that 
you know not how to reined^' it. Unable to suggest a course, 
follow mine. 1 am the advocate of Mercy ; I am the advocate 
of Concession ; and, as you despis© all higher impulses, I meet 
you on your owii grounds. I am their advocate for the sake of 
policy, of cxpedieucy.” 

"Never 1 ” said the Bates. 

"Never I ” shrieked the Buries. 

“ What, then, will you do with Orpheus? ” 

Tho Paro£8 shook tiieir heads ; even the Euiuenides were 
silent. 

" Then you ore unable to can-y on the King’s government ; 
for Orphous must bo disposed of ; all agree to that. Pluto, 
reject those counsellors, at once insulting and incapable. Give 
me tho distaff and the fatal shears. At once form a new 
Cabinet ; and lot tho release of Orpheus and Emydice be the 
basis of their policy.” Slio threw her arms round his neck and 
whispered in his oar, 

Pluto was perplexed ; his confidence in the Parc© was shaken. 
A difficulty had occurred with which they could not cope. It 
was true tho difficulty had been occasioned by a departure 
from their own oxohiaivo and roBlrictive policy. It was clear 
that the gates of Hell ought uevea* to have been opened to the 
stranger ; but opened they had been. Boroed to decide, he 
decided on tho side of ea^pcdienci/, and signed a decree for the 
dopoi'tiu’Q of Orpheus and Buiydice. The Parcro immediately 
resigned their posts, and the Furies walked off in a huff. 
Thus, on the third day of the Infernal Marriage, Pluto found 
that he had quarrelled with all his family, and that his ancient 
administration was broken up. Tho King was without a 
friend, and Hell was without a Government \ 
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liv If. MAX MtJLIJCK 

[FniKuniOH Max Mbi.r.i5n, coainopoMlaii pliUologisfc, w.'is liovn Docenibor I), 
182S, at Des-sau, Goi'inany, 'whoj’o lilu father, Wllholin MUller, the pool, Wfin 
]lbi'anan. He atiulled at aovcfnl gi'oatitnlversUlcs, making Simslcrlt lila spocLalty, 
and edilctl the llig-voda, 18-IO'-ld74. Ho was professor nt Oxfoitl oC nioclorii 
languages, and later of coinpwotlvo pliHology, wlilcli ho has popularized hoyoiul 
any other man hy lila writbiga. IIIb “ Chips from a German Worlcflhop” fa a 
wall-kaowii qoUaetioii of hla ossaya; liia “ Comparallvo Mythology,” “Sclonoo 
of Language,” “Soioiico of llellgion,” “Sciouco of Thought,” “Seioueo of 
Mythology," etc., havo been very hiflttCutlRl .3 

Skven liuiulroil yoftrfl ago I What a lon^ iinio it soomfl I 
Philip Augustua, King of Emneo; Honry IJ., King of 15ng- 
lauclj Fi'ederiok I., tho famous Bai‘l>avo3sa> Emporor of Gov- 
miiny 1 Whon we road of fchoii* timog, tlio timos of the Orusadca, 
\VQ feel as Uio Grocks folt whou reading of tlio AVar of Trny. 
Wq listen, wo aclmiro, but wo do not ooinpavo the horoos of Saint 
Joan d’Aoro witli the great gonoralg of the nineteenth oontiiry. 
They sgoui a difCoreut race of nicu from those who are now liv- 
ing, and poetry and tradition liavo lent to thoir royal frames 
aiioli eoloasal proportions that wo hardly clave to oritioiso the 
legendary history of thoir chivivlvous nohievemonlB. 

It was a lime of liorooa, of saints, of martyrs, of niiraolos 1 
Thomas il Bookot was inurdcrod at Oiuitorbury, but for more 
than three hundred years his name lived on, and his bones wore 
%Yorking mivaoloa, and Jiis soul scomod as it wero ombodiod and 
petrifiecl in the lofty liillara that surround tho spot of his mar- 
tyi’cloni. Abolard wtis porsocuted and impriaojiod, but his spirit 
revived in the Roforiuors of tho Bixtocath cQatury, and the 
shrine of Ab61ard and 1I61o5bo in tho l*6ro La Cliaiso is still deco- 
rated every year with garlands of immortelles. Barbarossa u^as 
drowned in the sarao river in which Alexander tho Groat had 
bathed Ins royal limlis, but his fnnio livod on in every coLlago 
of Germany, and tho poaaimt near Uio ICyffhcLusor still holioves 
that goino day tho mighty Bmporor will awake from his long 
slumber, and rouse tho peoido of Germany from thoir fatal 
dreams. Wo dare not hold communion with hucIi Btatoly 
heroes as Predorick the Red-beard and Richard t)io Liondioart ; 
they seem half to belong to tlio realm of fablo, AVo fool from 
our very school days as if we could shako hands with a The- 
Miistocles and sit down in the company of a Julius Oeosar, hut 

I Pioro •' Chips frow a Go«bm\ Wopkphvp,** By ppriiiiaaloii of tlio fiiibhor 
Rwl LoHgmnBB, Oioon ® Oo. Piico Ba. per volWBO, 
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■\V 0 ai ’0 awod by fcho presenoe of those tall and silent knights, 
witli tlioir liiuids folded and their legs cirossed, as ^V6 see them 
reposing in full armor on the tomha of oiir oafchedrals. 

And yot, howovor differonb in all other respects, these men, 
if tlioy once lift tlioir stool beaver and unbuckle their rich 
armor, aro wonderfully lilco ourselves. Let us read the poetry 
wliicli tliey either wrote iliemaolves, or to whicli they liked to 
listen in. their oaatlea on fcho Rhino or under their tents in Fal- 
Gstino, and wo find it is poetry which a Tennyson or a Moore, 
a Goothe or Heine, might have lyritien. Neither Julius Oeesar 
nor Thomistoclea would know what was meant by siioh poetry. 
It is modorii poetry, — poetry unknown to the ancient world, 
— and wlio invented it nobody can tell. It ia sometimes oallecl 
Romantio, but this ia a straugo misnomer. Neither the Romans, 
nor tho lineal descendants of the Romans, the Italians, the Pro- 
Yon^ala, the Spaniards, can claim that poetry as their own. It 
ia Teiitonio poetry, — purely Teutonic in its heart and soul, 
though its utteraiico, its rhyme and meter, its grace and im- 
agery, show the marks of a warmer dime. It is called sentimen- 
tal poetry, tho poetry of tho heart rather Dian of the head, the 
picture of the inward rathov than of the outward world, It is 
sr^bjeotivo, as distinguished from objective poetry, as the Ger- 
man critics, in their scholastic language, are fond of expressing 
it. It is Gothic, as contrasted with classical poetry. The one, 
it is said, sublimizos nature, the other bodies forth spirit,* the 
one deifies the Iiuman, the other humanizes the divine ; the one 
is otluiic, tho other Christian. Bat all these are but names, 
and tlioir tnio moaning muafc be discovered in the works of art 
Ihoinsolvos, and in the liistory o£ tho times which produced the 
artists, tho poets, and their ideals. Wo shall perceive the dif- 
I’oronco botweoii tlieso two hoinispheres of the Beautiful better if 
wo think of Homer’s “Holona” and Dante’s “Beatrice,” if we 
look at tho “Venus of Milo” and a “Madonna” of Franoia, 
than in reading the profoundest systems of [esthetics. 

A volume of German poetry ia called “ Dea Minnesanga 
Friihling',” — “tho Spring of the Songs of Love”; and it con- 
tains a collection of the poems of twenty German poets, all of 
whom lived during the period of the Crnsades, under the Hohen- 
Btaufen Kmporors, from about 1170 to 1230. This period may 
well bo called the spring of German poetry, though the aummer 
that followed was but of short duration, and the autumn was 
cheated of the rich harvest which the spring had promised. 

81 
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Tieck, one of Uie fii’st ^ho gfttlioved the flowevs o£ tliat for- 
gotten spring, doaoribes it in glowing language. 

“ At tkat time,” Ive says, ‘‘boliovers sang of faith, lovers of 
love, knights described knightly actions and battles ; and lov- 
ing, believing knights were their chief audience. The spring, 
beauty, gayety, were objects that could never tire i great duels 
and deeds of arms carried away every hearer, the more surely, 
the stronger they were painted ; and ns the pillars and dome of 
the church encircle the flock, so did religion, as the highest, 
enoirolc ijoetry and reality ; and every lieart, in o(iual love, 
humhled itself before lier,’^ 

Carlyle, too, has listened with delight to those merry songs 
of spring. “Then truly,” he says, “was the lime of singing 
oome } for princes and prelates, emperors and squires, tlio wiso 
and the simple, men, women, and children, all sang and rliymecl, 
or delighted in hearing it done. It was a universal noise of 
song, ns if the spring of manhood had arrived, and warbling.? 
from every spray — not indeed without iJifinito twitterings also, 
which, ojccept their gladness, had no luuaic — were bidding it 
welcome.*’ 

And yet it was not all gladness ; and it is strange that Car- 
lyle, who has so keen an ear for the silent melancholy of the 
human lieart, should nob have hoard that tone of sorrow and 
fateful boding which breaks, like ft suppressod sigh, through 
the froo and light niuaio of that Swabian era, The brightest 
sky of spring is not without its clouds in Germany, and tho 
German Uoart is never happy without some sadness. Whothor 
we listen to a short ditty, or to tho epic ballads of tho “ Nibo- 
lunge,” or to Wolfram’s grand poems of the “Paroival” and 
the “Holy Grail,” it is blio samo every whore. There is always 
a mingling of liglit and shade, — in joy a fear of sorrow, in sor- 
row a ray of hope, and throughout tho whole, a silonb wonder- 
ing at this sbrango world. Here is a spooimon of an anonymous 
poem; and anonymous poetry is an invention poonlmrly Teu- 
tonic. It was written before tho twelfUi century ; its language 
is strangely simple, and gomotimoa unooutli. But there is truth 
in it j and it is truth after all, and not flotiou, that is the sooi’Qt 
of all poetry : — 

It has pained me in. tho iieart, 

Tull many a time, 

That I yearned after that 
Which I may nob have. 
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Nol’ 6Vot shall win. 

It is veiy grievous. 

I do nob ineau gold or silver] 

It is move like a Imman heart. 

I brained mo a falcon, 

More than a year. 

Wlien I had tamed liim, 

As I would have him, 

And had "well tied hia feathers 
With golden chains, 

Ho soared up very liigh^ 

And flew into other lands. 

I saw the falcon since, 

Elying happily ♦, 

He carried on his foot 
Silken straps, 

And hie plumage was 
All red of gold. . . . 

May God send them together, 

Who would fain be loved. 

The Uoynolo of the whole poem of Iho “Nibelunge,'^ such 
as it was written down at the end of the twelfth, or the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, is “ Sorrow after Joy.” This ia 
the fatal spoil against which all the heroes are fighting, and 
fighting in vain. And as Hagen dashes the Chaplain into the 
waves, in order to belie the prophecy of tho Mermaids, but the 
Chaplain rises, and Hagen rushes headlong into destruction, so 
Oiiriomhilt is bargaining and playing with the same inevitable 
fate, cautiously guarding hor young heart against the happiness 
of love, that she may escape the sorrows of a broken heart. 
She, too, has been dreaining “ of a wild young faloou that glie 
trained for many a day, till two fierce eagles tore it,” And she 
rushes to hor mother Ute, that she iney read the dream for her j 
and her mother tells her what it moans. And then the coy 
maiden answers : — 

“No more, no more, dear mother, aay, 
irvom many a woman’s fortune thia truth ia clear aa day, 

That falsely smiling Pleasure with Pain requites us ever. 

X from both will keep me, and tlius will sorrow never.” 

But Siegfried oomes, and Ohriemhilt’s heart does no longer 
oast up tho bright and the dark days of life. To Siegfried she 
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belongs ; for Iiim slio lives, and for him, wJieii l-wo fierce eagles 
tore him,” sho dies. A still wilder tragedy lies hidden in the 
songs of the “JEdda,” the most ancient fragments of truly Tou- 
tonio poetry. Wolfram’s poetry is of tlie saino sombor oast. 
He wrote hia “ Pnreival ” about tlie time when the songs of tho 
“ Nibelunge ” wero writton down. The subject Avas taken by 
him from a French source. It belonged originally to tho British 
oyolo of Arthur and hig knights. But Wolfram took the story 
merely as a skeleton, to which lie himself gave a now body and 
soul. The glory and happiness which this world can give is to 
him but a shadow, — the orown for which Jiis hero figlits is that 
of the Holy Grail. 

Faith, Love, and Honor aro the chief snbjootsof thosO'Dallcd 
Minnesiinger. Tliey are not what wo should call erotic poets. 
MinnQ means lovo in tho old Gorman language, but it moans, 
originally, not so inuoli passion and desire, aa tlioughlfulnoya, 
revorciiOQ, and romombr/wico. In Knglish Minne Avould ))0 
‘‘Minding,” and it is dilforent Uioroforo from tlio Greek 
the Roman Amoi\ and the French Amour, It is difforont also 
from tho Gorinan Lioho-^ which moans originally desire, not lovo. 

Most of the poems of tho “Minnesiinger” aro sad rather 
than joyful,- — joyful iu sorrow, sorrowful in joy. Tlie stimo 
feelings have since boon so often repeated by poets in all tlic 
modern languages of ICuropo, that much of what wo road iu tho 
“Miuuesaiigor ” of tho twelfth and thirteoiiUi contiirios sounds 
stale to our ears. Yet there is a simplicity about those old 
songs, a want of effort, an entire absonco of any attempt to 
please or to surprise ; and wo Jistou to them ns avo liateii to a 
friend who tolls us his suiforings iu broken and homely AA^ords, 
and AvhosQ Imtlifiil prose oppcals to our Iioart more strongly 
than the moat elaborate poetry of a Lamartine or a Iloine. It 
is extremely didlcult to translate those poems from tiio lauguago 
in wliioh they are Avritlou, the so-called Middle IJjgli-Gcrman, 
into Modern Qerincin, — much more so In I’ender tliein inU> 
Jfngiifcili. But translation is at the samo linio tho host tost oL' 
tho true poetical value of any poem, and avo believe that niiiiiy 
of tho poems of tho MiiinosUngors can bear that tost. Hero is 
anotlior poem, A^ory much in tho stylo of the one quoted above, but 
Avritten by a poet Avhose name is known, — ■ Pietiuav von Fiat ; - • ■ 

A lady stood oIoaao, 

And gazed across Uio heath; 

And gazed for hor love. 
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Sho aaw a falcon flying, 

“ 0 happy falcon tliaL thou art, 

Thou flieat wherever thou likeat, 

Thou olioosest in the forest 
A tree that pleases thee. 

Tlnis I too had done, 

I ohose inysolf a man ; 

Him my eyes selected. » 

Beautiful ladies envy me for it. 

Alas 1 why will they not leave me my love ? 

I did not closire the beloved of any one of them. 

How woe to thee, joy of sumjuei* 1 
The song of birds is gone; 

So arc the leaves of the lime tree : 

Henceforth, my pretty eyes too 
Will bo overcast, 
hry love, thou shouldat talie leave 
Of otiior ladies; 

Yeg, my hero, thou shouldst avoid them. 

When thou eawest me first, 

I seemed to thoe in truth 
Right lovoly wade; 

I leiuind thee of it, dear man I ” 

TJigbo poems, simple and homely as they may seem to us, 
were loved aud admired by the people for whom they were 
written. Thoy •were copied ami preserved witli the grenteat 
Ofire in the albums of Icings and queens, and some of them were 
translated into foreign languages. 

One of the most original and thoughtful of the “ Minne- 
sHngcr ” is tho old Reinmar. His poems, however, are not easy 
to read. Tho following is a specimen of Reiiimar’s poetry r — 

High as the sun stands my heart; 

That is because of a lady who can be without change 
In her grace, wlierover sbo be. 

She inahos mo free from all sorrow. 

T have nothing to give her, but my own life, 

That belongs to her: the beautiful woman gives me always 
Joy, and a liigh mind, 

If I think of it, what she does for me. 

Well is it for me ibai J found her so tmo 1 

Wherever she dwell, she alone makes every land dear to me; 

Tf she went across the wild sea, 

There I shovild go; I long so much for lier. 
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If I had i\\Q> wisdom of a thousand men, it would bo well 
That I keep hor, ‘whom I should serve : 

May she take care right well, 

That nobhing sad may ever befall rao through Iier. 

I was never quite blessed, but through her : 

Whatovor I wish to her, may she allow it to mo I 

It was a blessed idling for me 

That she, the Beautiful, i-eceivod mo into her grace. 

Carlyle, no doubt, is right wliou ho says that, among all this 
warbling of love, there aro inlinito twitterings which, oxoopl 
their gladiieas, have little to chavin ua. Yet we like to read 
Ibom aa part of tho bright history of those bygone days. Ono 
poet sings : — 

If tlio whole world was miJio, 

From the Sea to tho Rhine, 

I would gladly give it all. 

That tho Queen of England 
Lay in my arms, oto. 

Who was tlio importineut Gonnan that darod to fall in lovo 
with a Quoon ol: England? Wo do not know. But thoro can 
bo no doubt that tho Quoen of England whom ho adorod was 
the gay and boaiitif ul Eleanor of Poitou, tho Quoon of Henry 11. , 
who filled tho heart of many a Cruandor witli unholy thoughts. 
Hor daughter, too, Mathildo, who was married to Henry tho 
Lion of Saxony, inspired many a i^oot of those days. Her 
beauty was colobratod by tho Provongal Troubadours j and at 
the court of hor Imaband, she oiioouragod sovoral of Iior Gor- 
man vassals to follow the example of the h’vonob and Novmaii 
knights, and sing the lovo of Tristan and Isolb, and tho advon- 
tiu’QS of tho knigJits of Oliarlomagno. 

They must have boon happy tiuios, those times of tlio Cru- 
sades 1 Nov have they passed away without lortving tboir 
impress on tho lioiirls and minds of tho nations of Huro])o, 
Tho Holy Sepulcher, it is true, is still in tho hands of tho lull- 
dels, and the bones of the Crusadoro lie buried in unhallowed 
soil, and their deeds of valor are woll-nigh forgotioii, and thoir 
chivalrous Tournaments and their Courts of Love aro smiled 
at by a wiser generation. But much lliut is uoblo and hoi’oio 
in the feelings of tho nineteontli century has its hidden roots 
in the thirteenth. Gothic architecture and Gothic poetry aro 
tlie children of the same mother; and if the true but unadornod 
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language of llie lieart, the aspirations of a real faith, the sorroiy 
and joy of a true love, are still listened to by the nations of 
Europe ; and if wlitlt is called the Romantic school is strong 
enough to hold its ground against the classical taste and its 
royal patrons, such os Louis XIV., Charles II., and Frederick 
the Great, — we owe it to those chivalrous poets who dared for 
the first time to he whal they were, and to say what they felt, 
and to whom Faith, Love, and Honor were worthy subjects of 
poetry, though tliey lacked the sanction of the Periolean and 
Augustan ages, 

SUNKEN CITIES.' 

There is a tradition, very common on the northern coast of 
Germany, both east and west of the peninsula, of islands swal- 
lowed by the sea, their spires, pinnacles, and roofs being on 
certain days still visible, and their bells audible, below the 
waves. One of these islands was called BUmi^ or Old JBilsum, 
and is supposed to have been situated opposite the village hony 
called Btisen, on the west coast of Bithmarachen. Strange to 
say, the inhabitants of that island, in spite of their tragic fate, 
aro represented rather in a comical light, as the Bceotians of 
I-Iolsteiii, 

Old BfisuM. 

(By Klaua Grottu Imoslatcd ty F. Max MHllor.) 

Old Ellsen san^ into the waves 5 
Tho sea has made full many graves ; 

The flood came near and washed around. 

Until the rook to dust was ground. 

^ No stone remained, no belfry Bleep} 

All sank into tho waters deep. 

There was no beast, there ^7a^ no hound 5 
Tlioy all wore carried to the ground. 

And all that lived and laughed around 
The sea now holds in gloom profound. 

At times, when low the water falls, 

The sailor sees the broken walls; 

Tho church tower peeps from out the gaud, 

Like to the finger of a hfuid. 

Tlien hears one low the church bells ringing 

' From " Oliips a Gurman WorkBkop** By ponniBsloii of tbo author 
and liOngiuftM, Green & Co. Price 58, per Yolume. 
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Thou heai'8 ono low tlxe aexton singing; 

A chant is camotl by the gnsfc: 

‘‘ Give earth to eaiih, and dust to dust.’^ 

In the Baltic, too, Biiiular trnclitioiiH at’o curroiit of sunlcon 
islands and towns buried iu tlie sea, which are boliovod to bo 
visible at certain times. Tho most famous tradition is tluit of 
the ancient town of Viuota, — onco, it is said, tho greatest em- 
porinni in the north oC Europe, — several times destroyocl and 
built up again, till, in 118B, it was upUeavccl by an oarUiqualco 
and swallowed by a flood. Tlio ruins of Vinoia aro believed 
to be visible betweGu tlie coast of Pomerania and the island of 
Hiigen. 

VlNBTA. 

(Ay Wilhelm MtUlov: Iranalatcd by J. A. Fi’ouclo.) 

Prom tlio sea’s dcop hollow faijitly pealing, 

Far off ovoning bells como sad and slow; 

Faintly rise, tho wondrous tale revealing 
Of the old onohanlod town below, 

Oil tho bosom of the flood rcolining, 

PiUinod avoli aud wall and broken spire, 

Down beneath the watory mirror shining, 

Gloani and flash in flakes of golden fire. 

And tho boatman who at twilight hour 
Onco that magic vision shall have soon, 

Heocliess how tho crags may round him lour, 

Evernioro will haunt tho oharmbd scene. 

From tho heart’s deep hollow faintly poaling, 

Far I hear them, bell notes sad and slow, 

Ah, a wild and wondrous tale revealing 
Of the drownfed wreck of love below. 

There a world, in lovoliuose decaying, 

Ijingera yet in beauty ere it die ; 

Phantom forms, across my senses playing. 

Flash like golden fire flakes from tho sky. 

Lights are gloaming, fairy holla are ringing, 

And I long to plunge and wander fioo, 

"Where I hear the angel voices singing 
In those ancient towers below tho so a. 




